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LET J. I 
Mr. BMTrORD, To RonerT LOoVYELAccR, E/q; 
Thurſday Night. © 


I to go to bed, I ſhall not fleep, I never 
had ſuch a weight of grief upon my mind 
in my life, as upon the demiſe of this ad- 
mirable woman; whoſe ſoul is now rejoicing in the 
regions of light. | 
Lou may be glad to know the particulars of her hap- 
py Exit. I will try to proceed; for all is huſh-and til] ; 
the family retired ; but not one of them, and leaft of 
all her poor Couſin, I dare ſay, to reſt. 
At Four o'clock, as I mentioned in my laſt, I wag 


ſent for down; and, as thou uſedſt to like my deſcrip- 
B 2 tions 


135 as well try to write; fince, were 


* 
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tions, I will give thee the woeful ſcene that preſented 
itſelf to me, as I approached the bed. 

The Colonel was the firſt that took my attention, 
kneeling-on the {ide of the bed, the Lady's right-hand 
in both his, which his face covered, bathing it with 
his tears; altho' ſhe had been comforting him, as the 
women ſince told me, in elevated ſtrains, but broken 
accents, _ | | 

On the other ſide of the bed ſat the good Widow; 
ker face overwbelmed with tears, leaning her head 
againſt the bed's head in a moſt diſconſolate manner .; 
and turning her face to me, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, O 
Mr. Bel ford, cried ſhe, with folded hands — The dear 
Lady A heavy ſob permitted her not to ſay more. 

Mrs. Smith, with claſped fingers, and uplifted eyes, 
as if imploring help from the Only Power which could 
ewe it, was kneeling down at the bed's feet, tears in 

large drops trickling down her cheeks. 

Her Nurſe was kneeling between the Widow and 
Mrs. Smith, her arms extended. In one hand ſhe held 
an ineffectual cordial, which ſhe had juſt been offering 
to her dying miſtreſs; her face was ſwoln with weep- 
ing (tho' uled to ſuch ſcenes as this); and ſhe turned 
her eyes towards me, as if ſhe called upon me by them 
to join in the helpleſs ſorrow ; a freſh ſtream burſting 
from them as I approached the bed. 

The Maid of the houſe, with her face upon her fold- 
ed arms, as ſhe ſtood leaning againſt the wainſcot, more 
audibly expreſſed her grief than any of the others. 

The Lady had been ſilent a few minutes, and ſpeech- 
Jeſs as they thought, moving her lips without uttering 
a word; one hand, as I ſaid, in her Couſin's. Bur 
when Mrs. Lovick on my approach pronounced my 
111me, Oh ! Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, with a faint inward 
voice, but very diſtinct nevertheleſs—Now !—Now ! 
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[in broken periods ſhe ſpoke]—I bleſs God for his Ge 
mercies to his poor creature will all ſoon be over— he 
A few—A very few moments—will end this firife— Ka 


And I ſhall be happy! 88% 


Comfort 


mfort 
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Comfort here, Sir turning her head to the Colonel 
— Comfort my Couſin Seel the blame — able kind- 
neſs He would not wiſh me to be happy ſo ſoon / 

Here ſhe ſtopt, for two or three minutes, earneſtly 
looking upon him: Then reſuming, My deareft Cou- ' 
fin, ſaid ſhe, be comforted—W hatisdying butthe com- 
mon lot? The m̃ortal frame may ſeem to labour But 
that is all !—1t is not ſo hard to die, as I believed it to- 
de! The Preparation is the difficulty—l bleſs God, I 
have bad time for That The reſt is worſe to beholders, 


than to me!—1 am all bleſſed hope Hope itſelf. 


She looked what ſhe ſaid ; a ſweet ſmile beaming over 
her countenance, | | 

After a ſhort ſilence, Once more, my dear, Couſin, 
ſaid ſhe, but ftill in broken accents, commend me molt 
dutifully to my Father and Mother There ſhe ſtopt. 
And then proceeding To my Siſter, To my Brother, 
To my Uncles—And tell them I bleſs them with my 
parting breath—for all their goodneſs to me—Even for 
their diſpleaſure, I bleſs them—Moſt happy has been 
to me my puniſhment here / Happy indeed ! 

She was ſilent for a few moments, lifting up her 
eyes, and the hand her Couſin held not between his. 
Then, O death ſaid ſhe, where is thy Care / [The 
words I remember to have heard in the Burtal-ſervice 
zead over my Uncle and poor Belton]. And after a 
pauſe — It is goad for me that I was affiifted! Words 
of Scripture, I ſuppoſe. | 

Then frning towards us, who were loſt in ſpeech- 
leſs ſorrow— O dear, dear gentlemen, ſaid ſhe, you 
know not what Voretaſtes - what afſurances—A nd there 
ſhe again ſtopt, and looked up, as if in a thankful rap- 
ture, ſweetly ſmiling. | 

Then turning her head towards me Do you, Sir, 
tell your friend, that I forgive him! And I pray to 
God to forgive him! — Again pauſing, and lifting up 
her eyes, as if praying that He would. Let him know 
how happily I die:—And that ſuch as my own, I wiſh 
© be his laſt hour. B 3 She 
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She was again ſilent for a few moments: And then 
reſuming—My fight fails me !—Your voices only 
for we both applauded her chriſtian, her divine frame,. 
tho' in accents as broken as her own]; and the voice 
of grief is alike in all. Is not this Mr. Morden's hand ? 
preſſing one of his with that he had juſt let go. Which 
is Mr. Belford's? holding out the other. I gave her 
mine. God Almighty bleſs you both, faid the, and 
make you both in your laſt hour—for you mt come 
to this happy as I am. | 

She paufed again, her breath growing ſhorter ; and, 
after a few minutes, And now, my deareſt Couſin, give 
me your hand—Nearer—fti]] nearer—drawing it to- 
wards her; and ſhe preſſed it with her dying lips God 
protect you, dear, dear Sir And once more, receive 

my beſt and moſt grateful thanks And tel my dear 
Miſs Howe and vouchſafe to ſee, and to tell my wor- 
thy Norton She will be one day, I fear not, tho' now 


lowly in her fortunes, a Saint in Heaven Tell them 


both, that I remember them with thankful bleflings 
in my laſt moments And pray God to give them 
happinefs here for many, many years, for the fake of 
their friends and lovers; and an heavenly crown here- 
after ;, and ſuch aſſurances of it, as I have, thro' the 
all-ſatisfying merits of my bleſſed Redeemer. 
Her ſweet voice and broken periods methinks till. 
fill my ears, and never will be out of my memory. 
After a ſhort ſilence, in a more broken and faint 
accent ;—And you, Mr. Belford, preſſing my hand, 
may God preſerve you, and make you ſenſible of all 
your errors—You ſee, in me, how all ends—May 5 
be—And down ſunk her head upon her pillow, ſhe 
fainting away, and drawing from us her hands, | 
We thought ſhe was then gone ; and each gave 
way to a violent burſt of grief. | | 
But ſoon ſhewing ſigns of a returning life, our at- 
tention was again engaged; and I beſought her, when 


a little recovered, to complete in my favour her half- 
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pronounced bleſſing. She waved her hand to us both, 
and bowed her head ſix ſeveral times, as we have ſince 
recollected, as if diſtinguiſhing every perſon preſent ; 
not forgetting the nurſe and the maid-ſervant; the 
latter having approached the bed, weeping, as if 
crouding in for the divine Lady's laſt bleſſing; and ſhe 
ſpoke faltering and inwardly, —Bleſs—bleſs—bleſs— 
ou All—Arid now—And now—{ holding up her al- 

moſt lifeleſs hands for the laſt time] Come—O come 
— Bleſſed Lord ES US] | 

And with theſe words, the laſt but half pronounced, 
expired; Such a ſmile, ſuch a charming ſerenity over- 
ſpreading her ſweet face at the inſtant, as ſeemed to 
manifeſt her eternal happineſs already begun. 
O Lovelace But I can write no more ! 

4 1 

IRESUME my pen to add a few lines. * 

While warm, tho' pulſeleſs, we preſſed eaeh her 
hand with our lips; and then retired into the next 
room. | 

We looked at each other, with intent to ſpeak : 
But, as if one motion governed, as one cauſe affect - 
ed, both, we turned away ſilent. vB. 

The Colonel fighed as if his heart wovld burſt : At 
laſt, his face and hands uplifted, his back towards me, 
Good Heaven! ſaid he to himfelf, ſupport me !—And 
is it thus, O Flower of Nature! Then pauſtng—And 
muſt we no more—Never more My bleſſed, bleſſed 
Couſin ! uttering ſome other words, which his ſighs 
made inarticulate :—And then, as if recollecting him- 
ſelf—Forgive me, Sir !—Excufe me, Mr. Belford ! 
And, ſliding by me, Anon I hope to ſee you, Sir 
And 8 went, and out of the houſe, leav - 
ing me a Statue. | 

When I recovered,.I was ready to repine at what I 
then called an unequal dipenſation ; forgetting her hap- 
py preparation, and {till happier departure; and that ſhe - 
had but drawn a common lot; triumphing im it, and 

| B 4 leaving 
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leaving behind her, every one leſs aſſured of happineſs, 


tho” equally certain that the Lot would one day be 


their own. 

She departed exactly at 40 minutes after Six o'clock, 
as by her watch on the table. 

And thus died Miſs CLARISsA HARLOwE, in the 
bloſſom of her youth and beauty: And who, her tender 
years confidered, has not left behind her her ſuperior in 
extenſive knowlege, and watchful prudence; nor hard- 
ly her equal for unblemiſhed virtue, examplary piety, 
{weetneſs of manners, diſcreet generolity, and true 
chriſtian charity: And theſe all ſet off. by the moſt 
graceful modeſty and humility ;. yet on all proper occa- 


tions er a noble preſence of mind and true 


magnanimity: So that ſhe may be ſaid to have been not 
only an ornament to her Sex, but to Human nature, 

A better pen than mine may do her fuller juſtice, 
Thine, I mean, O Lovelace! For well dof thou 
know how much ſhe excelled in the graces both of 

mind and perſon, natural and acquired, all that is wo- 
man. And thou alſo canſt beſt aecount for. the cauſes 
of her immature death, throꝰ thoſe calamities-which in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time from the higheſt pitch of fe- 
licity (every one in a manner adoring her) brought her 
to an Exit ſo happy fer herſelf, but, that it was fo 
zarly, ſo much to be deplored by all who had the ho- 
nour of her acquaintanee. h 
This taſk, then, I leave to thee: But now I can 
write no more, only that I am a ſympathizer in every 


part of thy diſtreſs, except (and yet it is cruel to ſay it) 


in That which ariſes from thy guilt. 
One o'clack, Friday Morning. 
n 
Mr. BELTox D, To RonerT LOVETACE, Eq; 
5 | Nine, Friday Morn. 
HAVE no opportunity to write at length, having 
neceſſary orders to give on the melancholy occaſion. 


| Joel, 


[4 . 
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Joel, who got to me by Six in the morning, and whom 


I diſpatched inſtantly back with the Letter I had ready 


from laſt night, gives me but an indifferent account of 
the ſtate of your mind. I wonder not at it; but Time 
and nothing elſe can) will make it eaſter to you: If 
(that is to ſay) you have compounded with your con- 
ſcience; elſe it may be heavier every day than other. 


* 


TouRviILLE tells me what a way you are in- I 


hope you will not think of coming hither. The Lady 


in her Will deſires you may not ſee her. Four copies 
are making of it. It is a long one; for ſhe gives her 
reaſons for all ſhe wills. I will write to you more par- 
ticularly as ſoon as poſſibly I can. 


TREE Letters are juſt brought by a ſervant in li- 
very, directed To Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe, I will ſend 
copies of them to you. The contents are enough to 
make one mad. How would this poor Lady have rejoiced 
to receive them And yet, if ſhe had, ſhe would not 
have been enabled to ſay, as ſhe nobly did (a), That 
Ged would not let her depend for comfort upon any but 
Himſelf — And indeed for ſome days paſt ſhe had ſeem- 
ed to have got above all worldly confiderations—Her 
fervent Love, even for her Miſs Howe, as the acknow- 
leged, having given. way to ſupremer fer vors (b). 


ET 

Mrs. Nox rox, To Mifs CLarissa HARLOwE. 

|  Iedneſday, Sept. 6. 
AT length, my beſt beloved Miſs Clary, every-thing 
is in the wiſhed train : For all your relations are 
unanimous in your favour. Even your Brother and 

Siſter are with. the foremoſt to-be reconciled to you. 
knew it muſt end thus! By patience, and perſe- 

vering ſweetneſs, what a triumph have you gained !. 
B 5 This 

(a] See Vol, VII. Letter cri. (6) Ibid, Letter xcviii, 
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This happy change is owing to Letters received 


from your Phyſician, from your Couſin Morden, and 
from Mr. Brand. 


Colonel Morden will be with you no doubt before 
this can reach you, with his pocket-book filled with 
money bills, that nothing may be wanting to make 
you eaſy. „ 
And now, all our hopes, all our prayers, are, that 
this good news may reſtore you to ſpirits and health; 
and that (ſo long with- held) it may not come too late. 

I know how much your dutiful heart will be raiſed- 
with the joyful tidings I write you, and {till ſhall more 
eng 2 you of, when I have the happineſs to 
ſee * : Which will be by next Saturday, at far- 
theſt ; perhaps on Friday afternoon, by the time you 
Can receive this. 

For this day, being ſent for by the general voice,. I 
was received by every one with great goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion, and entreated (for that was the word they 
were pleaſed to uſe, when I needed no entreaty, I am 
ſure) to haſten up to you, and to aſſure you of all their 
affectionate regards to you: And your Father bid me 
ſay all the kind things that were in my heart to ſay, in 
order to comfort and raiſe you up; and they would 
hold themſelves bound to make them good. 

How agreeable is this commiſſion to your Norton! 
My heart will overflow with kind ſpeeches, never fear ! 
I am already meditating what | ſhall ſay, to chear and 
raiſe you up, in the names of every one dear and near 
to you. And ſorry I am, that I cannot this moment 
ſet out, as I might, inſtead of writing, would they 
favour my eager impatience with their” chariot ; but as 
it was not eftered, it would be preſumption to have 
aſked for it: And to-morrow a hired chaiſe- and- pair 
will be ready ; but at what hour I know not. 

How I long once more to fold my dear precious 
young Lady to my fond, my more than fond, my ma- 
ternal boſom | 

Your 
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Your Siſter will write to you, and fend her Letter, 
with This, by a particular hand. 

I muſt not let them ſee what I write, becauſe of 
my wiſh about the chariot. | 

Your Uncle Harlowe will alſo write, and (I doubt 
not) in the kindeſt terms: For they are all extremely 
alarmed and troubled at the dangerous way your Doc- 
tor repreſents you to be in; as well as delighted with 
the character he gives you, Would to Heaven the good 
gentlemen had written ſooner / And yet he writes, that 
you know not he has naw written, But it is all our 
confidence, and our conſolation, that he would not 
have written at all, had he thought it too late. 

T hey will preſcribe no conditions to you, my dear 
young Lady; but will leave all to your own duty and 
diſcretion. Only your Brother and Siſter declare, they 
will never yield to call Mr. Lovelace Brother : Nor 
will your Father, I believe, be eaſily brought to think 
of him for a Son. , 

I am to bring you down with me as ſoon as your 
health and inclination will permit. Yau will be re- 
ceived with open arms. Every one longs to ſee you. 
All the ſervants pleaſe themſelves, that they ſhall be 
permitted to kiſs your hands. The pert Betty's note 
is already changed; and ſhe now runs over in your juſt 
praiſes. What friends does proſperity-make ! What 
enemies adverſity ! It always was, and always will be 
ſo, in every ſtate of life from the throne to the cot- 
tage, —But let all be forgotten now on this jubilee 
change: And may you, my deareſt Miſs, be capable 
of rejoicing in this 2 news; as I know you will 
rejoice, if capable of any-thing. 

God preſerve you to our happy meeting! And I 


will, if I may ſay ſo, weary Heaven with my inceſ- 


ſant prayers to preſerve and reftore you afterwards |! 
I need not ſay how much I am, my dear young Lady, 
Your ever- affettionate and devoted 
Jupira NorTos. 
B 6 9 "9 An 
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An unhappy delay as to the chaiſe, will make it 


Saturday morning, before I can fold you to my 
fon heart. 


CET TER IV. 


Miſs Aras, HarLowE, To Miſs CL. HarLows. 


Dear Sifter, Wedn. Morning, Sep. 6. 
W E have juſt heard that you are exceedingly ill. 
We all loved you as never young creature was 
loved: You are ſenſible of That, Siſter Clary. And 


you have been very naughty—But we could not be 
angry always. | 4 | 

e are indeed more afflicted with the news of your 
being ſo very ill than I can expreſs: For I fee not but 
after this ſeparation (as we underftand that your miſ- 
fortune has been greater than your fault, and that, 
however unhappy, you have demeaned yourſelf like the 

young creature you uſed to be) we ſhall love you 

tter, if poſſible, than ever. 

Fake comfort therefore, Siſter Clary: and don't be 
too much caſt do vn Whatever your mortifications 
may be from ſuch noble proſpet᷑ts over-clouded, and 
from the reflections you will have from within, on 
your faulty ſtep, and from the ſullying of ſuch a charm- 
ing — by it, you will receive none from any of 

us: And, as an earneſt of your Papa's and Mamma's 


favour and reconciliation, they aſſure you by me of 


their Bleſſing and hourly prayers. 


If it will be any comfort to you, and my Mother 


finds this Letter is received as we expect (which we 
mall know by the good effect it will have upon your 
health) ſhe will herſelf go to town to you. Mean 
time, the good woman you ſo dearly love will be haſten- 
ed up to you: and ſhe writes by this opportunity to 
acquaint you of it, and of all our returning Love. 

hope you'll rejoice at this good news, Pray let us 
hear that you do. Your next grateful Letter on this 


occalion, 


. 
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occaſion, eſpecially if it gives us the pleaſure of hearing 
you are better upon this news, will be received with 
the ſame (if not greater) delight, than we uſed to have 
in all your prettily-penn'd epiſtles. Adieu, my dear 
Clary! lam Your loving Siſier and true Friend, 
ARABELLA HARLOWE. 


LETTER v. 


To his dear Niece Miſs CLARISSA HaRLows. 
Wan. Sept. 6. 


E were greatly grieved, my. beloved Miſs Clary, 
at your fault; but we are ſtill more, if poſſible, 
to hear you are ſo very ill; and we are ſorry things 
have been carried ſo far, 

We know your talents, my dear, and how movingly 
you could write, whenever you pleaſed ; fo that nobody 
could ever deny you any-thing z and, believing you de- 
pended on your pen, and little — you were ſo 
ill, and that you had lived ſo regular a life, and were 
ſo truly penitent, are much troubled every one of us, 
your Brother and all, for being ſo ſevere. Forgive my 
part in it, my deareſt Clary, I am your Second - Papa, 
you know. And you «/ed to love me. | 

I hope you'll ſoon be able to eome down, and, after 
a while, when your indulgent parents can ſpare you, 
that you will come to me tor a whole month, and re- 
joice my heart, as you uſed to do. But if, thro? illneſs, 
you cannot ſo ſoon come down as we with, I will go 
up to you: For I long to ſee you. I never more longed 
to ſee you in my life ; and you was always the darling 
of my heart, you know. 

MyBrother Antony deſires hishearty commendations- 
to you, and joins with me in the tendereſt aſſurance, 
that all ſhall be well, and, if poſſible, better than ever; 
for we now have been ſo long without you, that we 
know the miſs of you, and even bunger and thirſt, as 
I may ſay, to ſee you, and to take you once more to 
8 ous 
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our hearts: Whence indeed you was never baniſhed ſo 
far, as out concern for the unhappy ſtep made ws think 
and you believe you were. Your Siſter and Brother 


both talk of ſeeing ,you in town: So does my dear 


Siſter your indulgent Mother. | 


God reſtore your health, if it be his will: Elſe I. 


know not what will become of 
Your truly Izving Uncle, and Second- Papa, 


JohN HARLO WE. 


LETTER VI. 
Ar. BETIroxp, To Ron ERT LoveLace, Ei; 


Friday Night, Sept. 8. paſt Ten. 


1 Will now take up the account of our proceedings 


from my Letter of laſt night, which contained the 
dying words of this incomparable Lady. 

As ſoon as we had ſeen the laſt ſcene cloſed (ſo bleſſ- 
edly for herſelf!) we left the body to the care of the good 
women, who, according to the orders ſhe h2d given 
them that very night, removed her into that laſt houſe. 
which ſhe had diſplay'd ſo much fortitude in providing. 
In the morning, between 7 and 8 o'clock, accord- 
ing to appointment, the Colonel came to me here. He 
was very much indiſpoſed. We went together, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, into the de- 
ceaſed's chamber. We could not help taking a view of 


the lovely corpſe, and admiring the charming ſerenity- 


of her noble aſpect. The women deelared, they never 


faw death ſo lovely before; and that ſhe looked as if 


in an eaſy ſlumber, the colour having not quite left her 
obeeks and lips. : ; 

I unlocked the drawer, in which (as I mentioned in 
2 (a) former) ſhe had depoſited her papers, I told you 
in mine of Monday laſt, that ſhe bad the night before 
ſealed up with three black ſeals a parcel inſcribed, 4s: 

ſoon as I am certainly dead, this to be broke open by Mr. 
: Belſer d. . 
(4) See Vol, VII. Letter xci, | 


8. 
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Let. 6. 


Belford. I accuſed myſelf for having not done it over- 
night. But really I was then incapable of any- thing. 
I broke it open accordingly, and found in it no leſs: 
than Eleven Letters, each ſealed with ber own ſeal: 
and black wax, one of which was directed to me. 


I will incloſe a copy of it. ; 
Ti Joun BELFoRD, E/; 
+4 © &s Sunday Evening, Sept. 3. 
I Take this laſt and ſolemn occaſion to repeat to you 
my thanks for all your kindneſs to me at a time 
when I moſt needed countenance and protection. 

A few conſiderations I beg leave, as now at your 
peruſal of This, from the dead, to preſs upon you, 
with all the warmth of a fincere friendſhip. 

By the time you will ſee This, you will have had an 
inſtance, I humbly treft, of the comfortable import- 
ance of a pacified conſcience, in the laſt hours of one, 
who, to the laſt hour, will wiſh your eternal welfare. 

The great Duke of Luxemburgh, as I have heard, 
on his death-bed, declared, That he would then much 
rather have had it to reflect upon, that ke had admi- 
niſtred a cup of cold water to a worthy poor creature 
in diftreſs, than that he had won ſo many battles as he 
had triumphed for—And, as one well obſerves, All: 
the ſentiments of worthy grandeur vaniſh at that un- 
avoidable moment which decides the deſtiny of men. 

If then, Sir, at the tremendous hour, it be thus with: 
the conquerors of armies, and the fubduers of nations,. 


let me in very few words (many are not needed) aſk,. 


What, at That period, muſt be the reflections of thoſe. 
(if capable of reflection) who have lived a life of ſenſe 
and offence ;. whoſe ſtudy and whoſe pride moſt inglo- 
riouſly have been to ſeduce the innocent, and to ruin: 
the weak, the unguarded, and the friendleſs; made 
ſtill more friendleſs by their baſe ſeductions ꝰ— Ob! 
Mr. Belford, weigh, ponder, and reflect upon it, 
now, that in health, and in vigour of mind and body, 
| | £2 


16 
me reflections will moſt avail you What an ungrate- 
ful, what an unmanly, what a meaner than reptile 
pride is this ! 

In the next place, Sir, let me beg of you, for my 
fake, who AM, or, as now you will beſt read it, have 
been, driven to the neceflity of applying to you to be 
the Executor of my Will, that you will bear, accord- 


ing to that generoſity which I think to be in you, 


with all my friends, and particularly with my Brother 
{who is really a worthy young man, but perhaps alittle 


too headſtrong in his firſt reſentmerits and conceptions. 


of things) if any-thing, by reaſon of this Truſt, ſhould 
fall out diſagreeably: and that you ſtill ſtudy to make 
peace, and to reconcile all parties; and more eſpecially, 
that you, who ſeem to have a great influence upon 
your /i/l more headſtrong friend, will interpoſe, if oc- 
eaſion be, to prevent further miſchief—For ſurely, Sir, 
that violent ſpirit may fit down fatisfied with the evils he 
has already wrought; and, particularly, with thewrongs, 
the heinous andignoblewrongs, he has in me done to my 
family, wounded in the tendereſt part of its honour. 

For your compliance with this requeſt I have already 
your repeated promiſe. - I claim the obſervance of it, 
therefore, as a debt from you: And tho' I hope I need 
not doubt it, yet was J willing, on this ſolemn, this 
left occaſion, thus earneſtly to re-enforce it. 

I have another requeſt to make to you: It is only, 
That you will be pleaſed, by a particular meſſenger, 
to forward the incloſed Letters as directed. 

And now, Sir, having the preſumption. to think, 
that an 4 member is loſt to-fociety by means of the 
unhappy ſtep which has brought my life ſo foon to its 
period, let me hope, that I may be an humble inſtru- 

ment in the hands of Providence, to reform a man of 


abilities; and then I ſhall think that loſs will be 
more abundantly repaired to the world, while it will 


be, by God's goodneſs, my gain: And I ſhall have 
this farther hope, that once more I ſhall have an op- 
I portunity, 
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portunity, in a bleſſed Eternity, to thank you, as [ 
now repeatedly do, for the good you have done to, and 
the trouble you have taken for, Sir, 

Your obliged Servant, 


CLaRissA HARLOWE. 


The other Letters are directed, To her Father, To 
her Mother, One to her two Uncles, To her Brother, 
To her Siſter, To her Aunt Hervey, To her Couſin 
Morden, To Miſs Howe, Te Mrs. Norton, and laftly 
one to You, in performance of her promiſe, that @ 
Letter ſhould be ſent to you when ſhe arrived at her Fa- 
ther houſe /— —T will with-hold this laft till I can be 
aſſured, that you will be fitter to receive it than Tour- 
ville tells me you are at preſent, 

| Copies of all theſe are ſealed up, and entitled, Copies 
of my Ten poſthumous Letters, for J. Belford, Eſq; and 
put in among the bundle of papers left to my direction, 
which I have not yet had leiſure to open. 

No wonder, while able, that ſhe was always writing, 
ſince thus only of late could ſhe employ that time which. 
heretofore, from the long days ſhe made, cauſed ſo many 
beautiful works to ſpring from her fingers; It is my 
opinion, that there never was a woman ſo young, who 
wrote ſo much, and with ſuch celerity. Her thoughts 
keeping pace, as I have ſeen, with her pen, ſhe hardly 
ever ſtopp'd or heſitated ; and very ſeldom blotted out, 
or altered. It was a natural talent ſhe was miftreſs of, 
among many other extraordinary ones. | 

I gave the Colonel his Letter, and ordered Harry 
inſtantly to get ready to carry the others. 

Mean time (retiring into the next apartment) we 
opened the Will, We were both ſo much affected in 
peruſing it, that at one time the Colonel, breaking off, 
gave it to me to read on; at another, I gave it back 
to him to proceed with; neither of us being able to 
read it through without ſuch tokens of ſenſibility as 
affected the voices of each. | | 

Mrs. 


cation with me. 


quaint you and my Couſins with the death of the moſt 


means) that in it ſhe earneſtly deſires to be laid in the 
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Mrs, Lovick, Mrs. Smith, and her Nurſe, were ſtill 
more touched, when we read thoſe articles in which 
they are reſpectively remembred : But I will avoid 
mentioning the particulars (except in what relates to- 
the thread of my narration) as in proper time 1 ſhall 
fend you a copy of it. 

The Colonel told me, he was ready to account with 
me for the money and Bills he had brought up from 
Harlowe-Place; which would enable me, as he ſaid, 
directly to execute the Legacy-parts of the Will; and 
he would needs at that inftant force into my bands a 
paper relating to that ſubject, I put itin my — 
book, without looking into it; telling him, That as 
1 hoped he would do all in his er to promote a 
literal performance of the Will, I muſt beg his advice 
and aſſiſtance in the Execution of it. 

Her requeſt to be buried with her anceſtors, made a 
Eetter of the following import neceſſary, which I pre- 
vailed upon the Colonel to write ; being unwilling 
myſelf (fo early at leaſt) to appear officious in the eye 
of a family, which probably wiſhes not any communi- 


To James HARTOWI, jun, Ei; 
S1n, 
T HE Letter which the bearer of this brings with: 


him, will, I preſume, make it unneceſſary to ac- 


excellent of women. But I am requeſted by her Exe- 
cutor, who will ſoon ſend you a copy. of her laſt Will, 
to acquaint her Father (which I chuſe to do by your 


family vault, at the feet of her Grandfather. 

If her Father will not admit of it, ſhe has directed 
her body to be buried in the church- yard of the pariſh. 
where ſhe died. a 

1 need not tell you, that a ſpeedy anſwer to This 
is neceſſary Her. 


— 
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Her Beatification commenced yeſterday afternoon, 
exactly at 40 minutes after Six. | 


I can write no more, than that I am 
Yours, &c. ; 


Friday Morn. Sept. 8. Wu. MorDen. 


By the time this was written, and by the ColoneF's 
Jeave tranſcribed, Harry came booted and ſpurred, his 
horſe at the door; and I delivered him the Letters to 
the family, with thoſe to Mrs. Norton and Miſs Howe 
(Eight in all) together with the above of the Colonel 
to Mr. James Harlowe ; and gave him orders to make 
the utmoſt diſpatch-with them. 

The Colonel and I have beſpoke mourning for our- 
ſelves and ſervants. | 


LIT rr 
Mr. BELFORD, Ta RogzRT LoveLAce, E/q; 
Sat. ten Click, 


POOR Mrs. Norton is come. She was ſet down 
at the door; and would have gone up-ftairs di- 
rectly. But Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Torick being to- 
gether, and in tears, and the former hinting too ſud- 
denly to the truly- venerable woman the fatal news, 
ſhe ſunk down at her feet, in fits; ſo that they were 
forced to breathe a vein, to bring her to herſelf, and 
to a capacity of exclamation : And then ſhe ran on to 
Mrs. Lovick and to me, who entered juſt as ſhe reco- 
vered, in praiſe of the Lady, in lamentations for her, 
and inveCtives againft you : But yet ſo circumſcribed 
were her invectives, that I could obſerve in them the 
woman well educated, and in her lamentations the 
paſhon chriſtianized, as I may ſay. 8 
She was impatient to ſee the corpſe. The women 
went up with her. But they owned, that they were: 
too much affected themſelves on this occaſion to de- 
ſeribe her extremely affecting behaviour. WES 
a 141% 


Dr 


— 
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With trembling impatience ſhe -puſhed afide the de 
eoffin-lid. She bathed the face with her tears, and. 
kiſſed her cheeks and forehead, as if ſhe were living. 4 
It was She indeed] the ſaid: Her ſweet young Lady! t; 
Her very Self ! Nor had death, which changed all o 
things, a power to alter her lovely features ! She ad- 0 
mired the ſerenity of her aſpect. She no doubt was t 
happy, ſhe ſaid, as ſhe had written to her ſhe ſhouid 
be : But how many miſerable creatures had ſhe left : 
behind her !—The good woman lamenting that ſhe 
herſelf had lived to be one of them. f 
It was with difficulty they prevailed upon her to quit q 
N 


the corpſe; and when they went into the next apart- 

ment, I joined them, and acquainted her with the- 
kind Legacy her beloved young Lady had left her: But 
TT his rather augmented, than diminiſhed her concern. 
She ought, ſhe ſaid, to have attended her in perſon. 
What was the world to her, wringing her hands, now 
the child of her boſom, and of her heart, was no more ? 
Her principal conſolation, however, was, that ſhe 
ſhould not long ſurvive her. She hoped, fhe ſaid, that 
ſhe did not fin, in wiſhing ſhe might not. 

It was eaſy to obſerve by the ſimilitude of ſentiments 
ſhewn in This and other particulars, that the divine 
Lady owed to this excellent woman mavy of her good 
notions. 

I thought it would divert the poor gentlewoman, 

- _ andnotaltogether unſuitably, if 1 were to put her upon 
furniſhing mourning for herſelf; as it would rouſe her, 
by a ſeaſonable and neceſſary employment, from that 
diſmal lethargy of grief, which generally ſucceeds the 

too violent anguiſh with which a gentle nature is ac- 
cuſtomed to be torn upon the firſt communication of 
the unexpected loſs of a dear friend. I gave her there- 
fore the thirty guineas bequeathed to her and to her ſon 
for mourning ; the only mourning which the tetaſtrix 
has mentioned : And defired her to loſe no time in pre- 
paring her own, as I doubted not, that ſhe would ac- 

"7, Comp 
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company the corpſe, if it were permitted to be carried 


he down. | 
nd. The Colonel propoſes to attend the herſe, if his kin- 
g. dred give him not freſh cauſe of diſpleaſure; and will 
y | take with him a copy of the Will, And being intent to 
all give the family ſome favourable impreffions of me, he 
d- deſired me to permit him to take with him the copy of 
a8 the poſthumous Letter to me: W hich I readily granted. 
1d He is ſo kind as to promiſe me a minute account of 
* all that ſhall paſs on the melancholy occaſion. And 


we have begun a friendſhip and ſettled a corre ſpond- 
ence, which but one incident can poſhbly happen to 
interrupt to the end of our lives. And that 1 hope 
will not happen. 

But what muſt be the grief, the remorſe, that will 
ſeize upon the hearts of this hitherto inexorable family, 
on the receiving of the poſthumous Letters, and that 
of the Colonel appriſing them of what has happened? 

I have given requiſite Orders to an Undertaker, on 
the ſuppolition that the Body will be permitted to be 
carried down; and the women intend to fill the.coffia 
with aromatic herbs, 

The Colonel has obliged me to take the Bills and 
Draughts which he brought up with kim, for the con- 
ſiderable ſums accrued ſince the Grandfather's death 
from the Lady's Eſtate. "a 

I could bave ſhewn to Mrs. Norton the copies of the 
two Letters which ſhe miſled by coming up. But her 
grief wants not the heightenings which the reading of 
them would have vo _ ; 

I Have been dipping into the copies of the poſt- 
humous Letters to the family, which Harry has carried 
down. Well may J call this Lady divine. They are 
all calculated to give comfort rather than reproach, 
tho” their cruelty to her merited nothing but reproach; 
But were I in any of their places, how much rather 
had 1, that ſhe had quitted ſcores with me by the moſi 

| | (Par ſevere 
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ſevere recriminations, than that ſhe ſhould thus nobly 
triumph over me by a generoſity that has no example? 

I will incloſe ſome of them, which J deſire you to 
Teturn as ſoon as you can. 


c2T7-T-E n. 


To the Ever-honoured James HarLows, ſen, Eſq; 
Mefl dear Sir ! 
I T H exulting confidence now does your em- 
boldened daughter come into your awfulpreſence 
by theſe lines, who dared not but upon This occaſion 
to look up to you with hopes of favour and forgiveneſs ; 
fince, when This comes to your hands, it will be out 
of her power ever to offend you more, 
And now let me bleſs you, my honoured Papa, and 
bleſs you, as I write, upon my knees, for all the be- 
nefits I have received from your indulgence : For your 
fond Love to me in the days of my prattling inno- 
cence : For the virtuous Education you gave me: And 
for, the Crown of all, the happy End, which thro? 
Divine Grace, by means of that virtuous Education, 
I hope, by the time you will receive This, I ſhall 
have made. And let me beg of you, dear venerable 
Sir, to blot from your remembrance, if poſſible, the 
laſt unhappy Eight months; and then I ſhall hope to 
be remembred with advantage for the pleaſure you had 
the goodneſs to take in your Clariſſa. 
Still on her knees, let your poor Penitent implore 
your forgiveneſs of all her faults and follies; more eſ- 
pecially of that fatal error which threw her out of your 


ion. 


When you know, Sir, that I have never been faulty 
in my Will: That ever ſince my calamity became 
irretrievable, I have been in a ſtate of preparation: 
That L have the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the Almighty 
has accepted my unfeigned repentance ; and that by 


chis time you will (as I humbly preſume to hope) 2 
en 


bly 
le ? 
to 


PD 
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been the means of adding One to the number of the 
Bleſſed; you will have reaſon for joy rather than ſor- 
row. Since, had I eſcaped the ſnares by which I was 
entangled, I might have wanted thoſe exerciſes which 
1 look upon now as ſo many Mercies diſpenſed to wean 
me betimes from a world that 1 itſelf to me 
with proſpects too alluring: And in that caſe (too eaſily 
ſatisfied with worldly felicity) I might not have attained 
to that bleſſedneſs, in which now, on your reading of 
This, I humbly preſume (thro' the Divine Goodneſs) 
J am rejoicing. LE | 
That the Almighty, in His own good time, will 
bring you, Sir, and my ever-honoured Mother, after 
a ſeries of earthly felicities, of which may my unhappy 
fault be the only interruption (and very grievous 1 
know That muſt have been) to rejoice in the ſame 
bleſſed ate, is the repeated prayer of, Sir, 
| Your now happy Daughter, 


CLarissA HarLowe, 


t 
To the Ever-honoured Mrs, HARLOWR. 


Honoured Madam, | 


T HE laſt time I had the boldneſs to write to you, 
it was with all the conſciouſneſs of a ſelf-con- 
victed criminal, ſupplicating her offended judge for 
mercy and pardon. I now, by theſe lines, approach 
pou with more aſſurance; but nevertheleſs with the 

igheſt degree of reverence, gratitude, and duty. 
The reaſon of my aſſurance, my Letter to my Papa 
will give: And as I humbly on my knees implored his 
pardon, ſo now, in the ſame dutiful manner, do I ſup- 
plicate yours, for the grief and trouble I have given 
you. ä | FX 

Every vein of my heart has bled for an unhappy 
raſhneſs ; which (altho' involuntary as to the act) _ 
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the moment it was committed, carried with it its own 
puniſhment ; and was accompanied with a true and 
ſincete penitence. 


God, who has been a witneſs of my diſtreſſes, 


knows, that great as they have been, the greateſt of 
all was the diſtreſs that I knew I muſt have given to 
you, Madam, and to my Father, by a ſtep that had 
ſo very ugly an appearance in your eyes, and his ; and 


indeed in the eyes of all my family: A ftep ſo un- 


worthy of your daughter, and of the education you 
had given her! | 
But HE, Ipreſume to hope, has forgiven me; and 
at the inſtant this will reach your hands, I humbly 
truſt, I ſhall be rejoicing in the bleſſed fruits of His 
forgiveneſs. And be This your comfort, my ever-ho- 
noured Mamma, that the principal end of your pious 
care for me is attained, 'tho* no in the way ſo much 
hoped for. 43 
May the grief which my fatal error has given to 

you both, be the only grief that ſhall ever annoy you 
in this world !-—May you, Madam, long live to 
ſweeten the cares, and heighten the comforts, of my 
 Papa!——May my Siſter's continued, and, if poſſible, 
augmented duty, happily make up to you the Loſs you 
have ſuſtained of me] And whenever my Brother and 
fhe change their Single State, may it be with ſuch 
Satisfaction to you both, as may make you forget my 
offence ; and remember me only in thoſe days, in 
which you took pleaſure in me! And, at laſt, may a 
happy meeting with your forgiven penitent, in the 
eternal manſions, augment the bliſs of her, who, pu- 
rified by ſufferings, already, when this ſalutes your 
Hands, preſumes ſhe ſhall be 


The Happy, and for Ever happy 
CLarissa HarLows | 


LET. 
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rr 


7. Janes HarLowE jun. Eſq; 

SIR, | en 1 
TH E RE was but one time, but ene. occaſion, 

- after the raſh ſtep I was precipitated upon, that { 
could hope to be excuſed looking up to you in the cha- 
racter of a Brother and a Friend. And NOW is 
that time, and THIS the occaſion, Now at read- 
ing This, will you pity your late unhappy Siſter! 
NOW will you forgive her faults, both ſuppoſed and 
real! And NOW will you afford to her memory that 
kind concern which you refuſed to her before! 

I write, my Brother, in the firſt place, to beg your 
pardon for the offence my unhappy ſtep gave to you 
and to the teſt of a family ſo dear to me, ; 

Virgin purity ſhould not ſo behave as to be ſuſpect- 
£d : Yet, when you come to know all my ſtory, you 
will find further room for pity, if not for more than 
pity, for your late unhappy Siſter ! | 

O that paſſion had not been deaf] That miſconcep- 
tion would have given way to enquiry ! That your 
rigorous heart, if it could not itſelf be ſoftned (mode- 
rating the power you had obtained over every one) had 
permitted other hearts more indulgently to expand! _ 

But 1 write not to give pain. I had rather you 
ſhould think me faulty ſtill, than take to yourſelf the 
conſequence that will follow from acquitting me 

Abandoning therefore a ſubje& which I had not in- 
tended to touch upon (for 1 hope, at the writing of 
this, I am above the ſpirit of recrimination) let me 
tell you, Sir, that my next motive for writing to you 
in this laſt and moſt ſolemn manner, is, Lo beg of 
you to forega any active reſentments (which may en- 
danger a life ſo precious to all your friends) againſt the 
man to whole. elaborate baſe neſs 1 owe my worldly 
ruin. | 


Vor. VIII. C a For, 
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For, ought an innocent man to run an egual riſque | 


with a guilty one : A more than equal riſque, as the wi 
guilty one has deen long enured to acts of violence, it: 
and is ſkilled in the arts of offence? on 
Vou would not arrogate to yourſelf God's province, 
who has ſaid, Vengeance is mine, and I will repay it. of 
If you would, I tremble for the conſequence: For „ 
will it not be ſuitable to the Divine Juſtice to puniſh (ee 
the preſumptuous Innocent (as you would be in this 4 no 
caſe) in the very error, and that by the hand of the it 
Self-defending Guilty — Reſerving him for a future day pre 
of vengeance for his accumulated crimes ? | Y fri, 
Leave then the poor wretch to the Divine Juſtice, a ing 
Let your Siſter's fault die with her. At leaſt, let it 
not be revived in blood. Life is a ſhort ſtage where | ſea 
longeſt. A little time hence, the now green head will of 
be grey, if it lives this little time : And if Heaven will 4 ma 
afford him time for repentance, why ſhould not ? h 
Then think, my Brother, what will be the conſe- to. 
quence to your dear Parents, if the guilty wretch, who BW rel; 
has occaſioned to them the loſs of a Daughter, ſhould BF A 
-likewiſe deprive them of their beſt hope, and only 8 | 
Son, more worth in the family account than ſeveral not 
Daughters? = faz 
Would you add, my Brother, to thoſe diſtreſſes b cha 


vrhich you hold your Siſter ſo inexcuſable for having 
(altho' from involuntary and undeſigned cauſes) given? 
Seck not then, I beſeech you, to extend the evil 
conſequences of your Siſter's error. His Conſcience, 
when it ſhall pleaſe. God to touch it, will be ſharper 
a than your ſword. | | | 
1 have ftill another motive for writing to you in this 
ſolemn manner: It is, to entreat you to watch over 
your paſhons. The principal fault I know you to be 
guilty of, is, the violence of your temper when you 
think yourſelf in the right; which you would o'tener 
be, but for that very violence. 
Lou have ſeveral times brought your life into dan- 
ger by it. eb hk 3 
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Is not the man guilty of a high degree of injuſtice, 
who is more apt to give contradiction, than able to bear 
it? How often, with you, has impetuoſity brought 
on abaſement? A e too natural. 

Let me then caution you, dear Sir, againſt a warmth 


of temper, an impetuoſity when moved, and you fo 


ready to be moved, that may hurry you into unfore- 
{cen difficulties; and which it is in ſome meaſure a fin 
not to endeavour to reſtrain. God enable you to do 


1 it for the ſake of your own peace and ſafety, as well 
preſent as future ! and for the ſake of your family and 
friends, who all ſee your fault, but are tender of ſpeak- 


ing to you of it! | 

As for me, my Brother, my puniſhment has been 
ſcaſonable. God gave me grace to make a right uſe 
of my ſufferings. '1I early repented. I never loved the 


-man half ſo much as I hated his ations, when I ſaw 


what he was capable of. I gave up my whole heart 
to a better hope. God bleſſed my penitence and my 


reliance upon him. And now 1 preſume to ſay L 


AM HAPPY, . | 

| May Heaven-preſerve you in ſafety, health, and ho- 
nour, and long continue your life for a comfort and 
ſtay to your honoured Parents! And may you, in the 
change of your Single-State, meet with a wife as agree- 
able to every one elſe as to yourſelf, and be happy in a 
hopeful race, and not have one Clariſſa among them, 
to embitter your comforts when ſhe ſhould give you 
meſt comfort! But may my example be of uſe to warn 
the dear creatures whom once | hoped to live to ſee, 
and to cheriſh, of the evils with which this deceitful 
world abounds ! are the prayers of . | 


Your affettionate Si/ter, 


CLARISSA HARLOWwE. 
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ET TER N. 
To Miſs HARLOWE. 


N OW may you, my dear Arabella, unreſtrained. | 


by the ſeverity of your virtue, let fall a pitying 

tear on the paſt faults and ſufferings of your late un- 
happy Siſter ; ſince, New, ſhe can never offend you 
more. The Divine Mercy, which firſt inſpired her 
with repentance (an early repentance it was; ſince it 
preceded her ſufferings) for an error which ſhe offers 
not to extenuate, altho' perhaps it were capable of 
ſome extenuation, has now, at the inſtant that you i 
are reading This, as I humbly hope, bleſſed her with 
the fruits of it. | - "501 17 
Thus already, even while ſne writes, in imagination, 


rified and exalted, ſhe the more ſearleſſy writes to 
ber Siſter; and NOW is aſſured of pardon for all 


thoſe little occaſions of diſpleaſure. which her frowarder | 
youth might give you; and for the.diſgrace which her 
fall has faſtened upon you, and upon her family. | 
May you, my Siſter, continue to. bleſs thoſe dear 
and honoured relations, whoſe, indulgence ſo well de- 


ſerves your utmoſt: gratitude, with thoſe chearful in- 


ſtances of duty and obedience which hare hitherto been 
ſo acceptable to Them, and praiſe-worthyin You! And 
may you, when a ſuitable propoſal ſhall offer, fill up 
more worthily that chaſm; which the loſs they have 
ſuſtained in me bas made in their family! 1 3 
Thus, my Arabella | my only Siſter ! and for many 
bappy years, my Friend ! molt fervently prays, That 
Siſter, whoſe affection for you, no acts of unk indneſs, i 
yo miiconſtruction of her conduct, could cancel! And 
who NOW, made perfect (as ſhe hopes) thro' ſuf- 
ferings, ſtyles herſelf, ++ 

i Lach The Happy 


CLARISSA HARLO WE. 
NY 4 4 "I J 3 E. To | 
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e 
7 Joh and Ax TONY HaRLowe, Efqrs. 
Honoured Sirs, | | 


V HEN theſe lines reach your hands, your late 

unhappy Niece will have known the end of all 
her troubles ;. and, as ſhe humbly hopes, will be re- 
joicing in the mercies of a gracious God, who has de- 


= clared, that He will forgive the truly penitent of 


heart. ; 
I write, therefore, my dear Uncles, and to yow 
Both in one Letter (ſince your fraternal Love has made 
you Both but as One perfon) to give you comfort, and 
uot diſtreſs; for, however ſharp my afflictions have 
been, they have been but of ſhort duration; and I 
za betimes (happily as I hope) arrived at the end of 
2 painful journey. £50155) 
At the ſame. time, I write to- thank you both, for- 
all your kind indulgence to me, and to hes your for- 
giveneſs of my laſt, my only great fault to you and to 
my family. 1 24s 5b by-y 
The ways of Providence are unſearchable. Various 
are the means made uſe of by It, to bring poor ſinners , 
to a ſenſe of their duty. Some are drawn. by Love, 
others are driven by Terrors, to-their Divine Refuge. 
I had for Eighteen years out of Nineteen rejoiced ine 
the favour and affection of every one. No trouble 
came near my heart, I ſeemed to be one of thoſe de- 
iigned to be drawn by the ſilken cords of Love.-But, 
perhaps, I was too apt to value myſelf upon the leve 
and favour of every one: The merit of the good | de- 
lighted to do, and of the inclinations which were given 
me, and which I could not h: having, I was, per- 
haps, too ready to attribute to myſelf ; and now, be- 
ing led to account for the cauſe of my temporary ca- 
lamities, find, I had a ſecret pride to be puniſhed for, 
which I had not fathomed : And it was neceſſary per 
C 3 haps” 
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haps that ſome ſore and terrible misfortunes ſhould: Þ 
defal me, in order to mortify that my pride, and that 


my vanity. 


Femptations were accordingly ſent. I ſhrunk in 


the day of tryal. My diſcretion, which had been fo 
cried up, was found wanting when it came to be weigh- 
ed in an equal balance. I was betrayed, fell, and 
became the by-word of my companions, and a diſgrace 


to my family, which had prided itſelf in me perhaps. 
foo much. But as my fault was not that of a culpable 


will, when my pride was ſufficiently mortified, I was 
not ſuffered (altho* ſurrounded by dangers, and entan- 


gled in ſnares) to be totally loſt : But, purified by fuf- 
w, | 


ferings, I was fitted for the change I have N 


at the time you will receive This, ſo newly, and, a2 


I humbly hope, ſo happily, experienced, 


Rejoice with me then, dear Sirs, that I have wea- 4 
thered fo great a ſtorm. Nor let it be matter of con- 
cern, that I am cut off in the bloom of youth. There 


is no inquiſition in the grave,” ſays the wiſe Man, 
« whether we lived ten or an hundred years; and the 
day of death is better than the day of our birth.” 
Once more, dear Sirs, accept my grateful thanks 
for all your goodneſs to me, from my early childhood, 


to the day, the unhappy day, of my error! Forgive 3 


that error !—And God give us a happy meeting in 2 
bleſſed Eternity; prays 


Tour moſt dutiful and obliged Kinſwoman, 


CILARISsA HaxLowe, 
Ar. Belford give. the Lady's poſthumous Letters to A 


Ars. Hervey, Miſs Howe, and Mrs. Norton, at 


length likewiſe : But, altho every Letter varies in 4 
Ale as well as matter from the others; yet, as they 
are written on the ſame ſulijecs, and are pretty long, i 


it is thought proper to abſtract them. 
That to her Aunt Hervey is written in the ſame 


pious and generous ſtrain with thoſe preceding, _— ; 
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to give comfort rather than diftreſs. The Almighty, 
| hope, ſays ſhe, has received and bleſted my peni- 
e tence, and I am happy. Could I have been more 

than ſo, at the end of what is called a happy life of 
20, or 30, or 40 years to come? And what are 20, 
or 3o, or 40 years to look back upon? In half of 

any of theſe periods, what friends might not | have 

mourned for? what temptations from worldly pro- 
= < ſperity might I not have encountered with? And in 
*X © ſuch a caſe, immerſed in earthly pleaſures, how little 
& likelihood, that, in my laſt ſtage, I ſhould have been 
bleſied with ſuch a Preparation and reſignation, as I 
© have now been bleſſed with ?? : 

She proceeds as follows : * Thus much, Madam, of 
© comfort to you and to myſelf from this diſpenſation. 
© As to my dear parents, I hope they will conſole 
© themſelves, that they have ſtil] many bleſſings left, 
© which ought to balance the troubles my error has 
given them: That, unhappy as I have been to be 
© the interrupter of their felicities, they never, till this 
© my fault, knew any heavy evil: That afflictions 
« patiently borne may be turned into bleſũngs: That 
« uninterrupted happineſs is not to be expected in this 
life: That, after all, they have not, as T humbly 
<- preſume to hope, the probability of the everlaſting 
© perdition of their child to deplore : And that, in 
ſhort, when my ſtory comes to be fully known, 
they will have the comfort to find, that my ſufferings 
© redound more to my honour than to my diſgrace. 
© Theſe conſiderations will, J hope, make their- 

© temporary loſs of but one child out of tree (unhap- 
* pily circumſtances too as ſhe was) matter of greater 
* conſolation than affliction. And the rather, as we 
may hope for a happy meeting once more, never io 
* be ſeparated either by time or offences.” 

_ She concludes this Letter with an addreſs to her 
Couſin Dolly Hervey, whom ſhe calls her amiable - 
Couſin ; and thankfully remembers for the part the - 

C 4 took 


* 
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took in her afflitions,—* O my dear Couſin, let your 
* worthy heart be guarded — thoſe deluſions, 
© which: have been fatal to my worldly happineſs !|— 

© 'F hat pity, which you beſtowed upon ne, demon- 
© ſtrates a gentleneſs. of nature, which may poſubly 
ſubject you to misfortunes, if your eye be permitted 
to miſlead your judgment. But a ſtrict obſervance 
of your filial duty, my deareſt Couſin, and the pre- 
cepts of ſo prudent a Mother as you have the happi- 
< nets to have (enforced by ſo ſad an example in your 
* own-family as I have ſet) will, J make no doubt, 
< with: the Divine Ane, be your. e's — ſe- 
: I, 


"® he poſthumous Letter to Mile Hows i is entumely 
tender and affectionate. She pathetically calls upon 
der * torejoice that all her Clariſſa's troubles are now 


tat an end; that the ſtate of temptation and tryal, of. 


doubt and uncertainty, is now over with her; and 


that the has happily eſcaped the ſnares that were laid. 


for her ſoul: The rather to rejoice, 2s that her miſ- 


© fortunes were of ſuch a nature, that it was impoſſible 


© ſhe could be tolerably happy ia this life.“ 

She thank fully acknowleges the favours ſhe had 
© received from Mrs. Howe and Mr. Hickman; and 
expreſſes her concern ſor the tiouble the has occa- 


© honed to the former, as well as to her; and,proys. 


* that all the earthly bleſſings they uſed to withto each 
other, may ſingly deyolve an her“. 

She ere her, that ſhe will not bred the 
e day, which. ſhall ſupply to herſelf the friend ſhe with 
© have loſt-in her, _ give to herſelf a ſtill nearer 


and dearer relation. 


She tells her, That her choice (a choice made with 
© the approbation of all her friends)-has fallen upon a 
© fincere, an honeſt, a victuous, and what is more 
chan all, a p7ous man; 2 man, who, alth he ad- 
6 ne, ber perſon, is ſtill more ia love with the ere 
7 | 
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of her mind. And as thoſe 9 — 

with every added year of life, which will impair the 
© tranſitory ones of perſon, hat a firm baſis, infers 
© the, has Mr. Hickman choſen to- build his Love 
(ono : 190 09G S107 ET GET 04 . Nine 

the prays, * That God will bleſs them together: 
and that the remembrance of her, and of whatſhe * 

has fuffered, may not interrupt their mutual happi- 
« neſs, ſhe deſires them to think of nothing but what 
+ ſhe Now is; and that a time will come when they 
mall meet again, never to be divided“. 
To the Divine Protection, mean time, ſhe com- 
mits her; and charges her, by the Love that has 
© always ſubſiſted between them, that ſhe will not 
© mourn too heavily for her; and again calls upon her 
© after a gentle tear, which ſhe will allow her to let 
fall in memory of their uninterrupted friendſhip, to 
< rejoice that ſhe is o early releaſed; and that ſhe is 
s purified by her ſufferings, and is made, as ſhe aſ- 
© ſuredly. truſts, by God's goodneſs; eternally happy. 


- The poſthumous Letters to Mr. Lover act un Mr. 
Monp wi be inſerted hereafter: As will age 
the ſubſtance of that written to Mrs. Noro. 


E ET T. E R. + XIE 
Mr. Brrrokp, ToRontrT LoveL act, Eſq; - 
| Sat. Afternoeng Sept, 9. ; 
I Vnderſt ind, that thou breatheſſ nothing but xevenze 
againſt me, for treating thee with ſo much freedom 
and againſt the accurſed woman and her infernal crew. 
1 am not at all concened for thy menaces againſt my. 
ſelf. It is my defign to make thee feel, It gives me 
pleaſure to find my intention anſwered: And l con- 
gratulate thee, that thou haſt not loſt that ſenſe. 
As to the curled crew, well do they deſerve the ſire 
here, that thou threateneſt them with, and the ſire here · 
; 8 after 
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after that ſeems to await them. But I have this mo- 
ment received news which will, in all likelibood, ſave 
thee the guilt of puniſhing the old wretch for her ſhare 
of wickedneſs as thy agent. But if that happens to her 
which is likely to happen, wilt thou not tremble ſor 
what may befal the principal? 

Not to keep thee longer in Tn laſt night, it 
ſeems, the infamous woman got ſo heartily intoxicated 
with her beloved liquor, Artack punch, at the expence 
of Colonel Salter, that, miſtaking her way, ſhe fell 
down a pair of ftairs, and broke her leg: And now, 
after 2 dreadfu} night, ſhe hes foaming, raving, roar- 
ng, in a burning fever, that wants not any other fire 
to ſcorch her into a feeling more exquiſite and durable 
than any thy vengeance could give her. 

The wretch has requeſted me to come to her: And 
beſt I ſhould refuſe a common meſſenger, ſent her vile 
affociate Sally Martin; who, not finding me at Soho, 
came hither; another part of her buſtneſs being to pro- 
cure the divine Lady's pardon for the old creature's 
wickedneſs to her. 

This devil incarnate, Sally, declares, that ſhe never 


was ſo ſhocked in ber Jife, as when I told her the lady 


was dead. 
She took out her falts to keep her from fainting 
and when a little recovered, ſhe accuſed herſelf for her 
rt of the injuries the lady had ſuſtained; as ſhe ſaid 
Pol Horton would do for her's; and ſhedding tears, 
ared, that the world never produced fuch another 


woman. Se called ber the ornament and glory of 
her Sex; acknowledged, that her ruin was owing more 


to their infiigations than even {ſavage as thou art) to 
thy cton vileneſs; ſince thou wert inclined to have done 
her juſtice more than once, had they not kept up thy 
— ſpirit to its height. 

This wretch would fain have been admitted to 2 
fight of the corpſe, But I veſuſed ber n with 


exec tations. 
She 
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She could forgive herſelf, ſhe ſaid, for every thing 


but her inſults upon the admirable Lady at Rowland's: 
Since all the reſt was but in purſuit of a liuelibosd, id 
which ſhe had been reduced, as ſhe boaſted; from 
better expectations, and which hundreds follow as - 
well as ſhe. I did not afk her, By whom reduced. 

At going away, ſhe told me, that the old monſter's 
bruiſes are of more dangerous cenſequence than the 
fracture: That a mortification is apprehended: And 
that the vile wretch has ſo much compunction of heart, 
on recollecting her treatment of Miſs Hatlowe, and is 
ſo much ſet upon procuring het forgiveneſs, that ſhe - 
is ſure the news ſhe has to carry her, will haſten her 
end, | 1 | bali. ad 

All theſe things I leave upon chy reflection. 


B FETT EA I. 
Mr. BErrokp, To RoRERT LovELAcCE, EV; 
Sat. Night. 


OUR fervant gives me a dreadſul account of”. 
8 raving unmanageableneſs. I wonder not at 
it, But as nothing violent is laſting, I dare ſay, that 
your habitual gaiety of heart will quickly get the bet · 
ter of your phrenſy: And the rather do | judge fo, as 
your fits are of the raving kind (fuitable to your na- 
tural impetuoſity} and not of that melancholy fpecies 
which ſeizes ſlower ſouls. Bf in 
For this reaſon I will proceed in writing to youy - 
that my narrative may not be broken by your diſeom- 
poſure; and that the contents of it may find you, and 
help you to refleion, when you ſhall be reſtored. 


Harry is returned from — the poſthumous 


Letters to the family, and to Miſs Howe; and that 
of the Colonel, which acquaints James Harlowe 
with his Sifter's death, and with her deſire to be in- 
terred near her Grandfather. | 


Harry was not admitted into the preſence of any of 
6 the 
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the family. They were all aſſembled together, it 
ſeems, at Harlowe· place, on oecaſion of the Colonel's 
Letter which informed them of the Lady's dangetous 
way (a) ; and were comforting themſelves, as Harry 
was told, with hopes, that Mr. Morden had made the 
worſt of her - in order to er their reſo- 
Jutions: £342 
It is eaſy then to — what * be their * and 
ſurprize on receiving the fatal news which the Letters 
— ſent in to them communicated. 
He ſtaid there long enough to find the whole houſo 
in confuſion ; the ſervants running different ways y la- 
menting and *wringing their hands as they ran; the 
female ſervants particularly; as if ſomebody (poor 
Mrs. Harlowe no doubt; and perhaps Mrs. Hervey 
too) where in fits. 


Every one was in ſuch diſorder, that he could get 


no commands, nor ob ain any notice of himſelf, I he 
ſervants ſeemed more inclined to execrate than wel- 
come him—O maſter , O young man! cried three or 
four together, what diſmal tidings have you brought f— 

They helped him, at the very Fit word, to his horſe ; 
which with great civihty they — up on bis arrival: 
And he went to an Inn; and pur ſued on foot his way 
to Mrs. Norton's; and finding her eome to town, left 
the Letter he carried down for her with her fon (a fine 
youth) ; ; who when he heard the fatal news, burit out 

into a flood of tears—firſt lamenting the Lady's death, 
and then crying out, What, what, would become of 
his poor Mother! — How would ſhe ſupport herſelf, 
-when ſhe ſhould find on her arrival in town, that: the 
dear Lady, who was ſo anne the darling of her 
1 heart, was no more! 

He proceeded to Miſs Howe's, with the Letter for 
her. That Lady, he was told, had juſt given orders 
for a young man, a tenant's ſon, to poſt to London, 
to — — news ves — dear friend's condition, and 

[23 =» whether 
* 61 See the ee Letter cvii, in Vol. VII. 
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whether ſhe ſhould herſelf be eacouraged, by an ac- 
count of her being ſtil] alive, to make her a viſit; every - 
thing being ordered to be in readineſs for her going ups 
on his return with the news-ſhe wiſhed and prayed for 
with the utmoſt impatience. And Harry was juſt in 
time to prevent the man's ſetting out. re, 
He had the precaution to deſire to ſpeak with Miſs 
Howe's woman or maid, and communicated to her 
the fatal tidings, that ſhe might break- them to her 
young Lady. The maid herſelf was ſo affected, that 
her old Lady (who, Hatry ſaid, ſeemed to be every« 
where at once) came to ſee what 'ailed. her] and was 
herſe!f ſo ſtruek with the communication, that ſho 
was iced to fit down-in-a-chair : O the ſweet crea- 
ture | ſaid ſhe = And is it come te this! — O my 
poor Nancy! — How ſhall -1- be- able to break tho 
matter to my Nancy | 
Mr. Hickman was in the houſe. He haſtened in 
to comfort the old Lady — But he could not reſtrain 
his own tears. He feared, he ſaid, when he was laſt. 
in town, that this ſad event would /n heppen: But 
little thought it ſhould be ſo very ſoon! — But ſhe is 
happy, I am ſure, faid the good Gentleman. 
- Mrs. Howe, whema little recovered, went up; in 
order to break the news to her Daughter. She took _ 
the Letter, and her Salts in her hand. And they had 
occaſion for the latter. For the houſekeeper ſoon 
came hurrying down into the kitchen, her face over- 
ſpread with tears — Her young miſtreſs had fainted a- 
way, ſhe ſaid — Nor did ſhe wonder at it — Never 
did there live a Lady more deſerving of general admi- 
ration and lamentation, than Miſs Clatiſſa Harlowe ! 
And never was there a ſtronger friendſhip diſſolved by 
death than between her young Lady and her. 
She hurried with a lighted wax-candle, and with 
feathers, to hurn under the noſe of her young miſ- 
treſs; -which ſhewed that ſhe continued in fits. 


Mr. Hickman afterwards, with his uſual humanity, 
directed 
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directed that Harry ſhould be taken care of all 
it being then the cloſe of day. He aſked him after my: 
health. He expreſſed himſelf exceſſively afflicted, as 
well for the death of the moſt excellent of women, as 
for the juſt grief of the Lady, whom he ſo paſſionately 
loves. But he called the departed Lady an Angel of 
Light. We dreaded, ſaid he (tell your maſter) to 
— the Letter ſent — But we needed not — Tis a- 
dleſſed Letter, written by a bleſſed band ! — But the 
conſolation ſhe aims to give, will for the preſent 
heighten the ſenſe we all ſhall have of the loſs of fo 
excellent a creature! Tell Mr. Belford, that I thank 
God I am not the man who bad the unmerited ho- 
nour to call himſelf her Brother. 

I know how terribly this great cataſtrophe (as I may 
call it, fince ſa many perſons are intereſted in it) at- 
fects ther. I ſhould have been glad to have had parti- 
culars of the diſtreſs which the firſt communication of 
it muſt have given to the Harlowes; Vet who but 
muſt pity the unhappy Mother ? 

The Anſwer which James Harlowe returned to Co- 
lonel Morden's Letter of notification of his Siſter's 
death, and to her requeſt as to Interment, wil! give a- 
faint ides of what their concern muſt be. ayes 
lows a copy of i it. 


To WikLIAM Morpen, E/; 
Dear Couſin, © Saturday, Sept. q. 
1 Cannot find words to expreſs what we all ſuffer on 
the moſt mournſul news that ever was communi- 
cated to us. 

My Siſter Arabella (but alas ! I have now no 0 
Siſter) was preparing to follow Mis. Norton up; and 
J had reſolved to eſcorte her, and to have looked in 
the dear creature. 

God de merciful to us all! To what purpoſe did 
the Doctor write if ſhe was ſo near her end? — Why, 


28 every body ſays, did he not fend ſooner ? — er why 
at all? The 


Let. 14. Clariſſa Haclowe:. y- 
The moſt admirable young creature that ever 
fwerved ! — Not one friend to be with her! — Alas! 
Sir, I fear my Mother will never — this ſhoek — - 
She has been in hourly fits ever ſhe received the- 
fatal news. My poor Father has the gout thrown- 
into his Romach ; and heaven knows — O Couſin, 
© Sir! — I meant nothing but the honour of the fa - 
mily; yet have [ al} the weight thrown upon me 
O this curſed Lovelace may. I periſh if he eſcape 
the deſerved vengeance !] (a). M9-Þ 2 
We had begun to pleaſe ourſelves that we-ſhould? 
ſoon ſee her here — Good heaven] that her next en- 
trance into this houſe, after ſhe abandoned us ſo pre- 
eipitately, ſhould be in a cofÞn;.. OB 
We can have nothing to do with her Executor (an- 
other ſtrange ſtep of the dear creature's !) : He eannot 
expect we will — nor, if he be a gentleman, will he 
think of acting. Do You therefore be pleafed, Sir, 
to order an Undertaker to convey the body down to us. 
My Mother ſays ſhe ſnall be for ever unhappy, if ſhe 
may not in death fee the dear creature whom ſhe could 
not ſee in life: Be ſo kind therefore as to direct the lid: 
to be only half- crew d down — that (if my poor Mo- 
ther cannot be prevailed upon to diſpenſe with ſo- 
fhocking a ſpectacle) ſhe may be obliged — She was 
the darling of her heart! 8 
If we know her Will in relation to the funeral, it 
mall be punctually complied with: As ſhall every 
thing in it that is fit or reaſonable to be performed ; 
and This without the intervention of ſtrangers. 
Will you not, dear Sir, favour us with your preſence 
at this melancholy time? Pray do; — and pity and ex- 
cuſe, with the generoſity which is natural to the Brave 
and the Wiſe, what pafec at our laſt meeting. Every 
one's reſpects attend you. And I am, Sir, 
Your inexpreſſibly aſflicted Couſin and Servant, 


Ja. HARLOws jun. 


4 Ihe word; thus incloſed [] were omitted in the tranfeript to 
Nr. Lose ace. f 


4 Th: HISTORY of Vol: 8: 
1 Butry-thinng that is Fit or Reaſonable tobe performed! 
— to the Colonel from the above Letter on 
his reading it to me:] That is every-thing which ſhe 
has directed, that can be performed. J hope, Colonel, 
that I ſhall have no contention with them. I wiſh no 
more for their "acquaintance, than they do for mine. 
But you, Sir, muſt be the mediator between-them and 
, _ for I ſhall inſiſt upon e performance in 
every article. 
The Colonel was ſo kind as to declare that be would 
| . — in my reſolution. 1 


D E T T E R XV. 


Ar. BELFORD, To RoBfkT Ferrer EI 


Sunday Morn. 8 & Check; Sept. 10. 


1 Staid at Smith's till 1 I faw the Laſt of all that is mor- 
tal of the divine Lady. 

As ſhe had directed Rings by: her Will to ſeveral 
perſons, with her hair to be ſet in cryſtal, the afflicted 

Norton cut off, - before the coffin was cloſed, 

four charming ringlets ; one of which the. Colonel 
took for a locket, which, he ſays, he will cauſe to be 
made, and wear next his mand in memory of his-be- 
loved Couſin. - 

Between Four and Five in the morning, the corpſe 
was put into the herſe; the coffin before being filled, 
as intended, with flowers and aromatic — an 
proper care taken to prevent the corpſe ſuffering (#0 
the eye) from the jolting of the herſe. 
Poor Mrs. Norton is extremely ill. I gave perti. 
cular directions to Mrs. Smith's maid (whom | baye 
ordered to attend the good woman in a-mourning cha- 
riot) to take care of her. The Colonel, who rides 
with his ſervants within view of the herſe, ſays, that 
he will ſee my orders in relation to her enforced. 
Wnen the herſe moved off, and was out of fight, I 
locked up the Lady's chamber, into which all chat had 
belonged to het was removed, 1 I 


| Let. 16. Clariſſa Harlowe.. 4b 


expect to hear from the Colonel as ſoon as he is 
got down, by a ſervant of his o nr. | 


, 01 © ral. At ot 


Ar. MowBRAY,, To Joux BeLrorD, "Eft... | 
Dear Jacl, Uxbridge, Sunday Arn. go Click. 
SEND you incloſed a Letter ſrom Mr. Lovelace; 
which, Ibo written in the curſed Algebra, I know” 
to be ſuch a one as will ſnew w hat a queer way he is in; 
for he read it to us with the air of a Tragedian. Vou 
will ſee by it what the mad fellow had intended to do, 
if we had not all of us interpoſed. He was actually 
ſetting out with a Surgeon of this place, to have the- 
Lady opened and embalmed. Rot me. if it be not my 
full perſuaſion, that if he had, her heart would have: 
been found to be either iron or marble. _ 

We have got Lord M. to him. His Lordhipid is 
alſo much afiQted at the Lady's death: His Sifters- 
and Nieces, he ſays, will be-reddy to break their 
hearts, What a rout's here about a woman! For 5 

ter all ſhe was no more. 

We have taken a pailſul of black bull's blood — 
him; and this has lowered him a little. But he threat- 
ens Colonel Morden, he threatens You for your curſed. 
reflections [ Curſed refletions indeed, Jack 4 und. 
curſes all the world and himfelf, ſtill. 

Laſt night his mourning (which is ſull 6 de 
for a wife) was brought home, and his fellows mourns: 
ing too. And, tho” 8 o'clock, he e wars on, 
and make them attend him in theirs. 414 

Every-body blames him on this Lady' $ account. But 
] ſee not ſor why. She was a Vixen in her virtue. What 
a pretty fellow.has ſhe ruined Hay, Jack! And her 
relations are ten times more to blame than he. I wilk 
prove this to the teeth of them all. If heyeould uſe her 
ill vhy ſhould they expcct him to uſe her well? —+Yaus: 
or], or Lourville, ia his ſhoes, would have done as . 


I 
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has done. Are not all the girls forewarned ? — © Has he 
done by her as that Caniff Miles did to the farmer's 
© daughter, whom he tricked up to town (a pretty girl 
L alſo, juſtſuch-another as Bob's Roſebud !) under a 
© notion of waiting on a Lady? —DrilPd her on, pre- 
© tending the Lady was abroad. Drank her light- 
© hearted; then carried her to a Play; then it was too 
„late, _ know, to ſee the pretended Lady: Then 
to a Bagnio: Ruined her, as they call it, and all the 
© ſame day. Kept her on (an ugly dog too I) a fort- 
© night or three weeks.; then left her to the mercy of 
the people of the Bagnio (never paying for any- 
©thing); who ftript her of all her cloaths, and be- 
&cauſe ſhe would not take on, threw her into priſon ;: 
© where ſhe died in want, and in defpair!'— A true 
tory, thou knoweft, Jack — This fellow deferved to 
be damned. But has our Bob been ſuch a-villain as 


this? — And would he not have married this _ 


hearted Lady? — So he is juſtified very evidently. 


© Why then ſhould ſuch curſed guawms take him? 


| Who. would have thought. he had been ſuch poor 


blood? Now [Rot the puppy l] to ſee him fit filent in 


a corner, when he has tited himſelf with his mock- 


majeſty, and with his argumentation (who ſo fond of 


arguing as he?) and teaching his ſhadow to make 


mouths againſt the wainſcot —The devil fetch me, if 


L have patience with him! 


But he has had no reſt for theſe ten days: That's 
the thing !—You muſt write to him; and priythee 
coax him, Jack, and fend him what he writes for, 


and give him all his way : There will be no bearing 
bim elfe. And 1 as faſt as you can; 
and don't let him know where. 

This Letter ſhould have gone yeſterday. We told 
him it did. But were in hopes he would not have 
* after it again. But he raves as en -net any: 

** | 


What 


nrg 388 
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Let. 16. Clariſſa Harſowe. 47 
What he veuchſafed to read of other of your Letters 
has given my Lord ſuch a curĩoſity, as makes him de- 
ſire you to continue your accounts. Pray do: But not 
in your helliſh Arabic; and we will let the poor fellow 
only into what we think fitting ſor his preſent way. 
Llive a curſed dull poking life here. With what Þ 
fo lately ſaw of poor Belton, and what I now ſee of 
this charming fellow, I ſta} be as crazy as he ſoon, or 
as dull as thou, Jack; ſo muſt ſeek for better company 
in town than either of you. I have been forced to read 
ſometimes to divert me; and you know I hate reading. 
It preſently ſets me into a ft of drowzineſs, and then 
I yawn and ſtretch like a devil. | 
Yet in Dryden's Palemon and Arcite have I juſb 
now met with a paſſage, that has in it much of our 
_—_ caſe, - 3 are ſome of CH - 
« Mnwbray then recites ſome lines from that pom 
 deſeribing a diſtracted ele and — parailit; 
and then priding himſelf in his performance, Jays, 
Let me tell you, that had I begun to write as early 
as you and Lovelace, I might have cut as good a figure 
as either of you. Why not? But Boy or Man I ever 
hated a book. Tis a folly to lye. I loved action, my 
Boy. I hated droning; and have led in former days 
more boys from their book, than ever my maſter made 
to profit by it. Kicking and cuffing, and orchard- 
7 were my early glory. ated 2d 
8 am tired of writing: I never wrote ſueh a 
long Letter in my Life. My wriſt and my fingers avd 
thumb ake damnably. The pen is an hundred weight 
at leaſt. And my eyes are ready to drop-out of my 
head upon the paper. The cramp but this minute in 
my fingers. Rot the gooſe and the gooſe-quill F L 
will write no more Jong Letters for a twelve month 
to come, Yet one word: We think the mad fellow 
coming to- Adieu. . 


LETTER 
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n n. 


AM,. LoveLacs, To Jonn BeLrord, Ee; 
Fan, Urbridge, Sat. Sept. 9g. 
1 Think it abſolutely right that my ever dear and be- 
loved Lady ſhould be opened and embalmed. It 
muſt be done out of hand — this very afternoon. Y our 
acquaintance Fomkins and old Anderſon of this place, 
whom I will bring with me, ſhall be the Surgeons. | 
have talked to the latter about it. Wi, 
I vill ſeeevery-thing done with that decorum which 
the caſe, and the ſacred perſon of my Beloved require. 
Every -thing that can be done to preſerve the 
Charmer from decay, ſhall alſo be done. And when 
ſhe will deſcend to her original duſt, or cannot be kept 
langer, I will then have her laid in my family- vault 
between my own Father and Mother. Myſelf, as [ 
am in my ſaul, ſo in perſon, chief mourner. But her 
heart, to which I have ſuch unqueſtionable pretenſions, 
in which once I had ſo large a; ſhare, and which |: 
will, prize above my own, | willibvve. 1 will keep it 
in ſpirits. It ſhall never be out of my ſight. And all 
the charges of /epulture too ſhall be mine. 
- Surely nobody will diſpute my tight to her. Whoſe 
was ſhe living ? -wboſe is ſhe dead, but mine? — Her 
curſed parents, whoſe barbarity to her, no doubt, was 
the true cauſe of her death, have long fince renounced 
her. She leſt them for me. | She choſe me therefore: 
And I was her huſband, What tho” I treated. her like 
a villain? Do L not pay for it now ? Would ſhe not 
have been mine had I not? Nobody. will diſpute but 
the would. And has ſhe not forgiven me? — | am 
then in ſtatu quo privs with ber — Am I not — as if 
dad never offended ?- W hoſe then can ſhe be but 
mine! Sy, [T1 


* £5 Co UII 

I will free you from your Executorſhip and all your 
ee. 

Take 


Let. th. Clariſſa Harlowe: ag 


Take notice, Belford, that — 28 actually 
diſcharge you, and ev rom all cares and 
„ 8 to 3 pro as to her laft Teſta- 
ment, I will execute it myſelf. 

There were no articles between us, no ſettlements ; 
and ſhe is mine, as you fee I have proved to a de- 
monſttation: Nor could ſhe diſpoſe of herſelf but as 
] pleaſed. Damnation ſeize me then if I make an 
good my right againſt all oppoſers! 

Her bowels, if her friends are very ſolicitous about 
them, and very humble and ſorrowful (and none have 
they of their own) ſhall be ſent down to them — To be 
laid with her anceſtors — unleſs ſhe-has ordered othet- 
wiſe. For, except that ſhe ſhall not be committed to 
the unworthy earth ſo long as ſhe can be kept out of 
it, her Will ſhall be performed in every-thing.. 

I ſend in the mean time for a lock of her hair. 

I charge you ſtir not in any part of her Will, but by 
my expreſs direction. I will order every-thing my- ſelf. 
For am I not her huſband? And being forgiven by 
ker, am 1 not the choſen of her rare? What my 
kgnifes her forgiveneſs ? . 

The two inſufferable weetches you have: ſent wel 
plague me to death, and would treat me like a babe 
in firings.” Damm the fellows, what can they mean 
by it? Vet that crippled monkey Doleman joins with 
them. And, as | hear them whiſper, they have ſent 
for Lord M.—To controul me, I ſuppoſe. 2b 
What can they mean by this uſage? Sure all the 
world is run mad but myſelf. They treat me as they 
ought every one of themſelves to be treated. The 
whole world is but one great Bedlam. God confound 
it, and every thing in it, ſince now my beloved Cla- 
riſſa Lovelace — no more Harlowe — Curſe * that 
name, and every one called by it! 

What | write to you for is is ane. 

1. To forbid you "intermeddling with any-thingve- 
lating to ber. fo forbid Morden intermeddling _ 
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face of the earth. Whole hecatombs ought to be offer- 
ed up to the Manes of my Clariſſa Lovelace, 


yet I expect to be obſerved. 
of bers. 


wife; and ſhall be to all eternity. I will never have 


If I remember right, he has threatened me, and curſed 
me, and uſed me ill —And let him be gone from her, 
if he would avoid my reſentments. 

2. To ſend me a lock of her hair inſtantly by the 
bearer. 

3. To engage Tomkins to bave every-thing ready 
for the opening and embalming. I ſhall bring Ander- 
_ with me, 

To get her Will and every thing ready for my 
8 and conſideration. 

I will have poſſeſſion of her dear heart this very 
night; and let Tomkins provide a proper receptacle 
and ſpirits, till I can get a golden one made for it. 

1 will take her papers. And as no one can do her 
memory 7 uſtice equal to myſelf, and I will not ſpare 
myſelf, Who can better ſne the world what ſhe was, 
and what a villain he, that could uſe her ill? And 
the world ſhall alſo ſee, what implacable and unwor- 
thy parents ſac had, 

All ſhall be ſet forth in words at length. No mincing 
of the matter. Names undiſguiſed as well as Facts. 
For as I ſhall make the worſt figure in it myſelf; and 
have a right to treat myſelf as nobody elſe ſhall; who 
will controul me? Who dare call me to account! 

Let me know if the damn'd Mother be yet the ſub- 
je of the devil's own vengeance — if the old wretch 
be dead or alive ? Some exemplary miſchief I muſt yet 
do. My revenge ſhall ſweep away that devil, and all 
my oppoſers of the cruel Harlowe family, from. the 


Altho' her Will may in ſome reſpects croſs. mine, 


1 will be the intepreter 
Next to mine, hers ſhall be obſerved ; for ſhe is my 


another, 
n Jack. Iam preparing to be wich you. I 
charge 


Let. 17. Clariſſa Harlowe. 47 
charge you, as you value my life or your own, do 
not oppoſe me iu any-thing relating to my Clariſſa 
Lovelace. 

My temper is entirely altered. I know not what.it 
is to laugh, or ſmile, or be pleaſant. I am grown cho- 
leric and impatient, and will not be controuled. 

I write this in characters as I uſed to do, that nobody 
but you ſhould know what I write, For never was any 
man plagued with impertinents, as I am. | 

R. LoveELACE. - 


In a ſeparate paper inclgſed in the above. 

LET me tell thee, in characters ſtill, that Lam in a 
dreadful way juſt now. My brain is all boiling like a 
caldron over a fiery furnace. What a devil is the matter 
with me [| wonder ! I never was ſoiſtrange in my life. 

In truth, Jack, I have been 2 moſt execrable villain, 
And when | conſider all my actions to this angel of a 
woman, and in her the piety, the charity, the wit, the 
beauty, I have he/ped to deſtroy, and the good to the 
world I have therevy been a means of fruſtrating ; I 
can pronounce . damnation upon l, How then 
can I expect mercy any- where elle! _ 

I believe I ſhall have no patience with you when I 
ſee you. Your damn'd tings and reflections have al- 
moſt turned my brain. | 

But here Lord M. they tell me, is come! Damn 
him, and thoſe who ſent for him! 

know not what I have written. But her dear heart 
and a lock of her hair I will have, let who will be the 
= gainſayers ! For is ſhe not mine? Whoſe elſe can ſhe 
be? She has no Father nor Mother, no Siſter, no Bro- 
ther; no Relations but me. And my Beloved is mine; 
and I am hers: And that's enough, — But oh 


She's out | The damp of death has quench d her guite ! 


70 picy doors, her lips, are ſhut, cloſe lock'd, 
ich never gale of life ſhall open more! 


And 


jünconſolable, has ſeen by the Will (as indeed he ſu- 
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And is it fo ? Is it indeed fo? — Good God! — Good 
God But they will not let me write on. I muſt ance 
down to this officious Peer — Who the devil ſent for let a 
nim? | To 
n 70 Ei haee exit 

D E T. T. E R XVII. | caſic 
Mr. BELForD, To RICHARD MowBray, E,; the 
K Sunday, Sept. 10. 4 in the Afternoon, 2 
I HAVE yours, with our unhappy friend's incloſed, WF ..1. 


I am glad my Lord is with him. As I preſume 
that bis phrenſy will be but of ſhort continuance, [ 
moſt earneſtly wiſh, that on his recovery he could be 
prevailed upon to go abroad. Mr. Morden, who i; 


ſpeed before he read it) that the caſe was more than a 
common ſeduction; and has dropt hints already, that 
he looks upon himſelf, on that account, as freed from 
His promiſes made to the dying Lady, which were, 
that he would not ſeek to avenge her death. 
You muſt make therecovery of his health the motive 
for urging him on this head; for, if you hint at his own 
ſafety, he will not ſtir, but rather ſeek the Colonel. 

As to the lock of hair, you may eaſily pacify him 
(as you once ſaw the angel) with hair near the co- 
Jour, if he be intent upon it. | 

At my Lord's deſire I will write on, and in my | 
common hand; that you may judge what is, and 
what is nor, fit to be read to Mr. Lovelace at preſent. 
But as I ſhall not forbear reflections as I go along, in 
hopes to reach his heart on his recovery, I think it 
beſt to direct myſelf to him ſtill ; and that as if he 
were not diſordered. ee 
As I ſhall not have leiſure to take copies, and yet 
am willing to have the whole ſubject before me, for, 
my own future contemplation; I muſt inſiſt upon a 
return of my Letters ſome time hence. Mr. Lovelace 
| knows that this is one of my conditions; and has hi- 

therto complied with it. ö 

* Thy 


Let. 19. Clariſſa Harlowe. 49 

Thy Letter, Mowbray, is an inimitable perform- 
ance. Thou art a ſtrange impenetrable creature. But 
let me moſt earneſtly conjute thee, and the idle flutterer 
Tourville, from what ye have ſeen of poor Belton's 
exit; from our friend Loyelace's phrenſy, and the oc- 
caſion of it; and from the terrible condition in which 
the wretched Sinclair lies; to ſet about an immediate 
change of life and manners. For my own part, I am 
determined, be your reſolutions what they may, to 
take the advice 1 give. As witneſs 

3 J. BELTORPD. 


T 


Mr. BEILroRD, To RogERT LovELACE, EV; 


O Lovelace ! I have a ſcene to paint in relation to 
the wretched Sinclair, that, if I do it juſtice, will 
make thee ſeriouſly ponder and reflect, or nothing can. 
I will lead to it in order; and that in my uſual hand, 
that thy compeers may be able te read it as well as 
thyſelf. | 
Whenlhad written the preceding Letter; notknow- 
ing what to do with myſelf; recollecting, and in vain 
wiſhing for thatdelightful and improving converſation, 
which | had now for ever loſt; I thought 1 had as 
good begin the taſk, which I had for ſome time paſt 
reſolved to begin; that is to ſay, To go to church; and 
ſee if I could not reap ſome benefit from what I 
ſhould hear there. Accordingly I determined to go 
to hear the celebrated preacher at St. James's church; 
But, as if the devil (for ſo I was then ready to con- 
clude) thought himſelf concerned to prevent my in- 
tention, a viſit was made me juſt as I was dreſſed, 
which took me off from my purpoſe. ; 
From whom ſhould this viſit be, but from Sall 
Martin, accompanied by Mrs. Carter, the. Siſter of 
the infamous Sinclair? the fame, I ſuppoſe I need not 
tell you, who keeps the Bagnio near Bloomſbury. _ 
Vor. VIII. een 
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Theſe told me that the Surgeon, Apothecary, and iſ 
Phyſician, had all given the wretched woman over; 
but tnat ſhe ſaid, She could not die, nor be at reſt, 
till ſhe ſlaw me: And they beſought me to accompany 
them in the coach they came in, if I had one ſpark of 
charity, of Chriſtian charity, as they called it, left. 

I was very loth to be diverted from my purpoſe by 
a requeſt ſo unwelcome, and from people ſo abhor- 
red; but at laſt went, and we got thither by Ten: 
W here a ſcene ſo ſhocking preſented itſelf to me, that 
the death of poor deſponding Belton is not, I think, 
to be compared with it. 

The old wretch had once put her leg out by her rage 
and violence, and had been crying, ſcolding, curſing, 
ever ſince the preceding evening, that the Surgeon had 
told her it was impoſſible to ſave her; and that a morti- 


fication had begun to ſhew itſelf; inſomuph that, purely | 


in compaſſion to their own ears, they had been forced 
to ſend for another Surgeon, purpoſely to tell her, tho' 


againſt his judgment, and (being a friend of the other) 


to ſeem to convince him that he miſtook her caſe ; and 
that, if ſhe would be patient, ſhe might recover. But, 
nevertheleſs, her apprehenſions df death, and her anti- 
pathy to the thoughts of dying, were ſo ſtrong, that 
their impoſture had not the intended effect, and ſhe was 
raving, erying, curſing, and even howling, more like 
a wolf than a human creature, when I came: ſo that 


as I went up ſtairs, I ſaid, Surely this noiſe, this howl- 


ing, cannot be from the unhappy woman ! Sally ſaid 
it was; and afſured me, that it was nothing to the 


| Noiſe ſhe had made all night; and ſtepping into her 


room before me, Dear Madam Sinclair, ſaid ſhe, for- 
bear this noiſe ! It is more like that of a bull than a 
woman !-—Here comes Mr. Belford ; and you'll fright 
him away if you bellow at this rate. 

There were noleſs than Eightof her curſed daughters 
ſurrounding her bed when | entered ; one of her part- 


mers, Polly Horton, at their head; and now Sally, ber 


other - 
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other partner, and Madam Carter, as they called her 
(for they are all Madams with one another) made the 
number Ten: All in ſhocking diſhabille, and without 
ſtays, except Sally, Carter, and Polly, who, not dar- 
ing to leave her, had not been in bed all night. _ 

The other Seven ſeemed to have been but juſt up, 
riſen perhaps from their cuſtomers in the fore-houle, 
and their nocturnal Orgies, with faces, three or four of 
them, that had run, the paint lying in ſtreaky ſeams 
not balf blowz'd off, diſcovering coarle wrinkled ſkins : 
The hair of ſome of them of divers colours, obliged to 
the black-lead comb where black was affected; the ar- 
tificial jet, however, yielding apace to the natural brindle: 
That ot others plaſtered with oil and powder; the oil 
predominating: But every one's hanging about her ears 
and neck in broken curls, or ragged ends; and each at 
my entrance taken with one motion, ſtroking their 
matted locks with both hands under their coifs, mobs, 
or pinners, every one of which was awry. They were 
all lip-ſhoed ; ſtockenleſs ſome ; only underpetticoated 
all; their gowns, made to cover {ſtraddling hoops, 
hanging — and tangling about their heels; but 
haſtily wrapt round them, as ſoon as I came up ſtairs. 
And half of them (unpadded, ſhoulder-bent, pallid- 
pt, limber- jointed wretches) appearing,from a bloom- 
ing Nineteen or Twenty perhaps over- night, haggard 
W well worn ſtrumpets of Thirty-eight or Forty. 

I am the more particular in deſcribing to thee the ap- 
pearance theſe creatures made in my eyes when I came 
into the room, becauſe I believe thou never ſaweſt any 
of them, much leſs a group of them, thus unprepared 
for being ſeen (a). I, for my part, never did before; 
nor had I now, but upon this occaſion, been thus fa- 
wvoured, If thou hadi, I believe thou wouldſt hate a 
profligate woman, as one of Swift's Y ahoos, or V irgil's 


(a) Whoever has ſten Dean Swift's Lady's Dreſſing Room, will 
—_ this deſcription of Mr Belford not only mere ratura/, but more 
decent painting, as well as better juſtified by the de/ffpn, and by the uſe 
k that may be made of it. . a 8 x þ 
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obſcene Harpyes, ſquirting their ordure upon the Tro- 


jan trenchers ; ſince the perſons of ſuch in their re. wil 
tirements are as filthy as their-minds—Hate them u ben 
mach as I do; and as much as I admire, and next to by 1 
adore a truly-virtuous and elegant woman: For to wit] 
me it is evident, that as a neat and clean woman 7 


muſt be an angel of a creature, ſo a ſiuttiſh one is the 
zimpureſt animal in nature. 

But theſe were the veterans, the choſen band; for 
now - and- then flirted in, to the number of half a dozen 
or more, by turns, ſubordinate ſinners, under-gradu- 

ates, younger than ſome of the choſen phalanx, but not 
Jeſs obſcene in their appearance, tho' indeed not ſo 
much beholden to the plaſtering ſucus; yet unpropt by 
ſtays, ſqualid, looſe in attire, fluggiſh- haired, under- 
petticoated only as the former, eyes nalf- opened, wink- 
ing and pinking, miſpatehed, yawning, itretcbing, as 
if from the unworn-oft effects of the midnight revel ; 
all armed in ſucceſſion with ſupplies of cordials (of 
which every one preſent was either taſter or partaket 
under the direction of the buſier Dorcas, who frequent- 
Iy popp'd in, to ſee her ſlops'duly given and taken. 

But when I approached the od wretch, what a ſpec- 
tacle preſented itſelf to my eyes 

Her misfortune has not at all ſunk, but rather, as [ 
thought, increaſed her fleſn; rage and violence perhaps 
ſwelling her muſcular features. Behold her then, ſpread- 
ing the whole tumbled bed with her huge quaggy car- 
<aſe : Hermill-poſt arms held up; her broad hands 

z Clenched with violence; her big eyes, goggling and 
flaming · red as we may ſuppoſe thoſe of a ſalamander; 
Her matted grieſſy hair, made irreverend by her wick- 
edneſs (her clouted head-dreſs being half off) ſpread 
about her fat ears and brawny neck; her livid lips 
-parched, and working violently; her broad chin in con- 
vulſive motion; ber wide mouth, by reaſon of the con- 
traction of her forehead (which ſeemed to be half - lo 

in its own frightful furrows) ſplitting her face, as it 
Were, 
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were, into two parts; and her huge tongue hideouſly 
rolling in it; heaving, puffing, as if for breath; her 
bellows-ſhaped and various- coloured breaſts aſcending 
by turns to her chin, aud deſcending out of ſight, 
with the violence of her gaſpings. — 

This was the ſpectacle, as recollection has enabled 
me to deſcribe it, that this wretch made to my eye, 
when 1 approached her bed- ſide, ſurrounded, as | ſaid, 
by her ſuffragans and daughters, who ſurveyed her with 
ſcouling frighted attention, which one might eaſily ſee 
had more in it of horror and ſelf- concern (and /e/f— 
condemnation too) than of love or pity 3 as who ſhould 
ſay, See ! what we ourſelves muſt-one day be ! 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, her naturally- big voice, more 
hoarſened by her ravings, broke upon me: O Mr. Bel- 
ford | O Sir | ſee what l am come to See what | am 
brought to To have fuch a curſed crew about me, 
and not one of them to take care of me! But to let 
me tumble down ſtairs ſo diſtant from the room 1 
went from] fa diſtant from the room I meant ta g 
to!—Curſed, curſed be every careleſs devil May 
this or worſe be their fate every one of them 

And then ſhe curſed and ſwore more vehemently, 
and the more, as two or three of them were excuſ- 
ing themſelves on the ſcore of their being at that time 
as unable to help themſelves as ſhe. 

As ſoon as ſhe had cleared the paſſage of her throat by 
the oaths and curſes which her wild impatience made her 
utter, ſne began in a more hollow and whining ftrain 
to bemoan herſelf. And here, ſaid ſhe—Heaven grant 
me patience ! [clenching and unclenching her hands] 
am I to die thus miſerably!—of a broken leg in my old 
age!—ſnatch'd awayby means of myown intemperance! 
delf-do! Self-undone !—No time for my affairs; No 
time to repent !\—And in a few hours (Oh1—Oh !— 
with another Jong howling O--h!—U--gh—o! a kind 
of ſcreaming key terminating it) who knows, who can 
tell where 1 ſhall be?—Oh! that indeed L never, never, 
had had a being! 2 What 
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What could one ſay to ſuch a wretch as this, whoſe 
whole liſe had been ſpent in the moſt diffuſive wicked- 
neſs, and who no doubt has numbers of ſouls to an- 
ſwer for ? Yet I told her, She muſt be patient : That 
her violence made her worſe : And that, if ſhe would 
compoſe herſelf, ſhe might get into a frame more 
proper for her preſent circumſtances, 

Who, I? interrupted ſhe : J get into a better frame! 
J. who can neither cry, nor pray! Yet already feel 
the torments of the damn'd | What mercy can | ex- 
pet? What hope is left for me? Then, that ſweet 
creature] That incomparable Miſs Harlowe ! She, it 
ſeems, is dead and gone ! O that curſed man ! Had it 
not been for him / I had never had This, the moſt 
crying of all my fins, to anſwer for! | 

And then ſhe ſet up another how]. 

And is ſhe dead? — Indeed dead? proceeded ſhe, 
when her how| was over— O what an angel have l 
been the means of deſtroying | For tho” it was that 
wicked man's fault that ever ſhe was in my houſe, yet 
it was Mine, and Yours, and Yours, and Yours, De- 
vils as we all were fturning to Sally, to Polly, and to 
one or two more] that he did not᷑ do her juſtice ] And 
That, That is my curſe, and will one day be yours | 

And then again ſhe howled. 

] ſtill adviſed patience. I ſaid, that if her time were 
to be ſo ſhort as ſhe apprehended, the more ought ſhe 


to endeavour to compoſe herſelf: And then ſhe would 


at leaſt die with more eaſe to herſelf —and ſatis faction to 
her friends, I was going to ſay—But the word die put her 
into a violent raving, and thus fhe broke in upon me. 
Die, did you ſay. Sir? Die /—1 will not, I cannot 
die !—1 know not how to die !—Die, Sir !—And muſt 
I then die? Leave this world ?—I cannot bear it !— 
And who brought You hither, Sir, [her eyes _—_ 
fire at me] Who brought you hither to tell me I mu 
die, Sir? I cannot, I will not leave this world. Let 
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I have had my plagues in This; but would com- 
pound for all future hopes, ſo as I may be nothing 
after This ! | 

And then ſhe howled and bellowed by turns. 

By my faith, Lovelace, I trembled in every joint ; 
and Jooking upon her who ſpoke This, and roared Thus, 
and upon the company round me,. I more than once 
thought myſelf to be in one of the infernal manſions. 

Yet will proceed, and try for thy good if I can 
ſhock thee but half as much with my deſcriptions, as 
I was ſhocked by what I ſaw and heard. 

Sally !/—Polly |—Siſter Carter] ſaid ſhe, did you 
not tell me I might recover © Did not the Surgeon tell 
me I might? 

And ſo you may, cry'd Sally; Monſieur Garon ſays 

ou may, if you'll be patient, But, as I have often 
told you this bleſſed morning, you are readier to take 


W deſpair from your own fears, than comfort from all 


the hope we can give you. | 

Yet, cry'd the wretch, interrupting, does not Mr, 
Belford (and to him you have told the truth, tho' you 
won't to me; Does not he) tell me J ſhall die? -I can- 
not bear it! I cannot bear the thoughts of dying! 

And then, but that half a dozen at,once endeavoured 
to keep down her violent hands, would ſhe have 
beaten herſelf ; as it ſeems ſhe had often attempted 
to do from the time the Surgeon popt out the word 
mortification to her. 

Well, but to what purpoſe, ſaid I (turning aſide to 
her Siſter, and to Sally and Polly) are theſe hopes given 
her, if the gentlemen of the faculty give her over ? 
You ſhould let her know the worſt, and then ſhe mu/? 
ſubmit ; for there is no running away from death. if 
ſhe has any matters to ſettle, put her upon ſettling 
tnem ; and do not, by telling her ſhe will live when 
there iS no room to expect it, take from her the op- 
portunity of doing needful things. Do the Surgeons 
actually give her over ? | 

D 4 They 
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They do, whiſpered they. Her groſs habit, they 


ſay, gives no hopes. We have ſent for both Surgeons, 
whom we expect every minute. | 

Both the Surgeons (ho are French; for Mrs. Sin- 
clair has heard Tourville launch out in the praiſe of 
French Surgeons) came in while we were thus talk- 
Ing, 1 retired to the- farther end of the room, and 
threw up a window for a little air, being half-poi-- 
ſoned by the eMuvia ariſing from ſo many contami- 
nated carcaſes; which gave me no imperfect idea of 
the ſtench of gaols, which corrupting the ambient 
air, gives what is called the priſon diſtemper. 

I came bacł to the bed- ſide when the Surgeons had 
inſpected the fracture; and aſked them, If there were 
any expectation of her life ? 

One of them whiſpered me, There was none: That 
ſhe had a ſtrong fever upon her, which alone, in ſuch 
2 habit, would probably do the bu/meſs; and that the 
mortification had viſibly gained upon her ſince they 
were there fix hours aao. RS 

Will amputation fave; her? Her affairs and her 
mind want ſettling. A few days added to her life may 
be of ſervice to her in both reſpects. | | 

They told me the fracture was high in her leg; that 
the knee was greatly bruiſed ; that the mortification, in 
all probability, had ſpread half- way of the Femur. And 


then, getting me between them (three or four of the 


women joining us, and liſtening with their mouths 
open, and all the ſigns of ignorant under in their faces, 
as there appeared of ſelf-ſufficiency in thoſe of the ar ius) 
did they by turns fill my cars with an anatomical de- 
icription of the leg and thigh, running over with terms 
of art; of the Tarſus, the Metatarſns, the Tibia, the 
Fibula, the Patella, the Os Tali, the Os Tibiz; the. 
Tibialis Poſticus and Tibialis Anticus, up to the Os Fe- 
moris, to the Acetabulum of the Os 1ſchion, the Great 
Troachanter, Glutæus, Triceps, Lividus, and Little Ro- 
tators; in ſhort, of all the muſcles, cartilages, and 
| | boncs, 
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bones, that conſtitute the leg and thigh from the great 
toe to tne. hip; as if they would ſhew me, that all 
their ſcience had penetrated their heads no farther 
than their mouths ; while Sally lifted up her hands 
with a Laud bleſs me! Are all Surgeons ſo learned! 
But at laſt both the gentlemen declared, That if 
ſhe and her friends would conſent to amputation, 
they would whip off her leg in a moment, | 

Mrs. Carter aſked, To what purpoſe, if the ope- 
ration would not fave her ? : 
Very true, they faid ; but it might be a ſatisfaction 
to the patient's friends, that all was done that could 
be done. | 

And ſo the poor wretch was to be lanced and quar- 
tered, as I may ſay, for an experiment only! And, 
without any hope of benefit from the operation, was 
to pay the Surgeons for tormenting her | 

I cannot but ſay I have a mean opinion of both 
theſe gentlemen, who, tho' they make a figure it 
ſeems in their way of living, and boaſt not only 
French extraction, but a Paris education, never will 
make any in their practice. F | 

How unlike my honeſt Engliſh friend Tomkins, a 
plain, ferious intelligent man, whoſe art lies deeper 
than in words ; who always avoids parade and jargon ; 
and endeavours to make every one as much a judge 
of what he is about as himſelf ! 

All the time that the Surgeons ran on with their ana- 
tomical proceſs, the wretched woman molt frightfully 
roaredand bellowed; which the gentlemen (whothewe@ 


themſelves to be of. the claſs. of thoſe who are not af- 


fected with theevils they do not feel) took no other no- 
tice of, than by raiſing their voices to be heard, as ſhe 
raiſed her:. Being evidently more ſolicitous to enereaſe 
their acquaintance, and to propagate the notion of their 
ſkill; than to attend to the clamours of the poor wreteh 
whom they were called in to relieve; tho? by this very 
means, like the dog and the ſhadow in the fable, they 
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loſt both aims with me; for 1 never was deceived in 
one rule, which I made egrly ; to wit, That the ſlilleſt 
water is the deepeſt, while the bubbling ſtream only 
betrays ſhallowneſs ; and that ſtones and pebbles lie 
there ſo near the ſurface, to point out the beſt place 
to ford a river dry-ſhod. | 

As nobody cared to tell the unhappy wretch what 
every one apprehended muſt follow, and what the Sur- 
geons convinced me ſoon would; I undertook to be the 
denouncer of her doom. Accordingly, the operators 
being withdrawn, I fat down by the bed ſide, and ſaid, 


Come, Mrs. Sinclair, let me adviſe you to forbear theſe 


ravings at'the careleſſneſs of thoſe, who, I find, at the 
time, could take no care of themſelves ; and fince the 
accident has happened, and cannot be remedied, to re- 
folve to make the beſt of the matter : For all this vio- 
lence but enrages the malady, and you will probably 


fall into a delirium, if you give way to it, which will 


deprive you of that reaſon which you ought to make 
the beſt of, for the time it my be lent you. 


She turned her head towards me, and hearing me 


ſpeak with a determined voice, and ſeeing me aſſume as 

determined an air, became more calm and attentive. 
I went on, telling her, that I was glad, from the 
hints ſhe had given, to find her concerned for her paſt 
miſ-ſpent life, and particularly for the part ſhe had had 
in the ruin of the moſt excellent woman on earth : 
That if ſhe would compoſe herſelf, and patiently ſub- 
mit to the conſequence of an evil ſhe had brought up- 
on herſelf, it might poſſibly be happy for her yet. 
Mean time, continued 1, tell me, with temper and 

calmneſs, Why you was ſo deſirous to ſee me? 
She ſeemed to be in great confuſion of thought, and 
turned her head this way and that ; and at laſt, after 
much heſitation, ſaid, Alas for me] I bardly know 
what I wanted with you. When I awoke from my 
intemperate trance, and found what a curſed way I was 
in, my conſcience ſmote me, and I was for . 
e 
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like a drowning wretch, at every ſtraw. I wanted to 
ſee every-body and any-body but thoſe I did ſee; eve- 
ry- body who I thought could give me comfort. Yet 
could I expect none from You neither; for you had 
declared yourſelf my enemy, altho' I had never done 

ou harm: For what, Jackey, in her old tone, whin- 
ing thro” her noſe, was Miſs Harlowe to you? —But/he 
is happy !—But oh ! what will become of me? Vet 
tell me (for the Surgeons have told you the truth, no 
doubt) tell me, Shall I do well again? May I recover? 
If I may, I will begin a new courſe of life: As I hope 
to be ſaved, I will. I'll renounce you all—every one 


of you [looking round her] and ſcrape all I can to- 


gether, and live a life of penitence ; and when I die, 
leave it all to charitable uſes—lI will, by my ſoul— 
Every doit of it to charity But this once, lifting up 
her rolling eyes, and folded hands (with a wry-mouthed 
earneſtneſs, in which every muſcle and feature of her 
face bore its part) this one time—Good God of hea- 
ven and earth, but this once! this once ! repeating 
thoſe words five or ſix times, ſpare thy poor creature, 
and every hour of my life ſhall be paſſed in penitence 


and atonement: Upon my ſoul it ſhall ! 


Leſs vehement! alittle leſs vehement! ſaid It is 
not for me, who have led ſo free a lite, as you but too 
well know, to talk to you in a reproaching ſtrain, and 
to ſet before you the iniquity you have lived in, and the 
many fouls you have helped to deftroy. But as you 
are in ſo penitent a way, if I might adviſe, you ſhould 
ſend for a good Clergyman, the purity of whole life 
and manners may make all theſe things come from him 
with a better grace than they can from me. 

How, Sir | What, Sir! interrupting me; Send for a 
Parſon !— Then you indeed think I ſhall die ! Then 
you think there is no room for hope !—A Parſon, Sir ! 
Who ſends for a Parſon, while there is any hope leit? 
— The Sight of a Parſon would be death immediate t 
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me Al cannot, cannot die Never tell me of ir !— 
What! die What] cut off in the midſt of my fins ! 

And then ſhe began again to rave. 

I cannot bear, faid I, riſing from ſeat with a 
ſtern air, to fee a reaſonable creature behave fo out- 
rageouſly !—Will this vehemence, think you, mend 
the matter? Will it avail you any thing? Will it 
not rather ſhorten the life you are fo defirous to have 
lengthened, and deprive you of the only opportunity 
you can ever have to ſettle your affairs for both worlds? 
Death is but the common lot: And if it will be 
yeurs ſoon, looking at her, it will be alſo yours, and 
yours, and yours, ſpeaking with a raiſed voice, and 
turning to every trembling devil round her | for the 
all ſhook at my forcible application], and mine alſo. 
And you have reaſon to be thankful, turning again 
to her, that you did not periſh in that act of intem- 
perance which brought you to this : For it might have 
been your neck, as well as your leg; and then you 
had not had the opportunity you now have for re- 
pentance—And, the Lord have mercy upon you ! 
into what a State might you have awoke ? 

Then did the poor wretch fet up an inarticulate 
frightful howl, fuch a one as I never before heard ut- 
tered, as if already pangs infernal had taken hold of 
her; and ſeeing every one half-frighted, and me mo- 
tioning to withdraw, O pity me, pity me, Mr. Bel- 
ford, cried ſhe, her words interrupted by groans—T 
find you think I ſhall die And what I may be, and 
where, in a very few hours Who can tell? | 

F told her it was in vain to flatter her : It was my 
opinion ſhe would not recover. | 

I was going to re- adviſe her to calm her ſpirits, and 
endeavour to reſign herſelf, and to make the beſt of the 
opportunity yet left her; but this declaration ſet her 
into a outrageous raving. She would have torn 
Her hair, and beaten her breaſt, had not ſome of the 


wretches held her hands by force, while others kept her 
as 
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as ſteady as they could, left ſhe ſhould again put out 


her new-ſet leg: So that, ſeeing her thus incapable of 


advice, and in her perfect phrenſy, I told Sally Martin, 


that there was no bearing the room; and that their beſt 
way was to ſend for a miniſter to pray by her, and to 
reaſon with her, as ſoon as ſheſhould'be capable of it. 

And ſo I left them; and never was fo ſenſible of 
the benefit of freſh air, as I was the moment I en- 
tered the ſtreet. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, when it is ener 
that to the various ill ſmells, that will be always found 
in a cloſe ſick- bed room (for generally, when the Phy- 
ſician comes, the air is ſhut out) This of Mrs. Sinclair 
was the more particularly offenſive, as, to the ſcent of 
plaſters, falves, and ointments,wereadded the ſtenches 
of ſpirituous liquors, burnt and unburnt, of all denomi- 
nations: For one or other of the creatures, under 

tence of colics, gripes, or qualms, were continually 
calling for ſupplies of theſe, all the time I was there. 
And yet this is thought to be a gentee] houſe of the- 
ſort: And all the proftitutes in it are proftitutes of 
price, and their viſitors people of note. 

O Lovelace ! what lives do moſt of us Rakes ey 
Libertines lead! What company do we keep! And, 
for ſuch company, what ſociety renounce, or endea- 
vour to make like theſe ! 

What woman, nice in. her perſon, and of purity in 


her mind and manners, did ſhe know what miry wal- 


lowers the generality of men of our claſs are in them- 
ſelves, and'eonftantly trough and fty with, but would 


_ deteſt the thoughts of aſſoclating with ſuch filthy ſen- 


ſualiſts, whoſe favourite taſte carries them to mingle 
with the dtegs of Stews, Brothels, and Common- ſewers? 
Yet, 2 h a choice are many worthy women be- 
trayed, by that falſe and inconſiderate notion, raiſed 
and propagated, no doubt, by the author of all deluſion, 
That a reformed Rake makes the beſt huſband, We 
Rakes, indeed, are bold enough to ſuppoſe, that women 
in 
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in general are as much Rakes in their hearts, as the 
Libertines ſome of them fuffer themſelves to be taken 
with, are in their practice. A ſuppolition therefore, 
which it behoves perſons of true honour of that Sex 
to diſcountenance, by rejecting the addreſs of every 
man, whoſe character will not ſtand the teſt of that 
virtue which is the glory of a woman : And indeed, I 
may ſay of a man too: Why ſhould it not? 

How, indeed, can it be, if this point be duly 
weighed, that a man who thinks aliks of all the Sex, 
and knows it to be in the potwer of a wife to do him 
the greateſt diſhonour man can receive, and doubts not 
her will to do it, if opportunity offer, and importunity be 
not wanting: That ſuch a one, from principle, ſhould 
be a good huſband to any woman ? And, indeed, little 
do innocents think, what a total revolution of manners, 
What a change of fixed habits, nay, what a conqueſt of a 
bad nature, and what a portion of divine GRACE, is 
required, to make a man a good huſband, a worthy fa- 
ther, and true friend, from principle; eſpecially when 
it is conſidered, that it is not in a man's own power to 
reform when he will. Th:s (to ſay nothing of my own 
experience) thou, Lovelace, haſt found in the pro- 
goou of thy attempts upon the divine Miſs Harlowe. 
For whoſe remorſes could be deeper, or more frequent, 
yet more tranſient than thine ? 

Now, Lovelace, let me know if the word Grace 
can be read from my pen without a ſneer from thee 
and thy aſſociates? Ion that once it ſou oddly 
in my ears. But I ſhall never forget what ve man 
once ſaid on this very word—T hat with him it was a 
Rake's Shibboleth (a). He had always hopes of one 
who could bear the mention of it without ridiculing 
it; and ever gave him up for an abandoned man, who 

made a jeſt of it, or of him who uſed it. 
Don't be diſguſted, that I mingle ſuch grave reflec- 
tions as theſe with my narratives. It becomes me, in 


my 


(«; See Judges xii, 6, 
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my preſent way of thinking, to do ſo, when I ſee in 

Mit Harlowe, how all human excellence, and in poor 
Belton, how all inhuman libertiniſm, and am near 
ſeeing in this abandon'd woman, how all diabolical 
profligacy, end. And glad ſhould I be for your own 
ſake, for your ſplendid family's ſake, and for the ſake 
of all your intimates and acquaintance, that you were 
labouring under the ſame impreſſions, that ſo we, who 
have been companions in (and promoters of one an- 
other's) wickedneſs, might join in a general atone- 
ment to the utmoſt of our power. 

I came home reflecting upon all theſe things, more 
edifying to me than any Sermon I could have heard 
preached : And I ſhall conclude this long letter with 
obſerving, that altho' I left the wretched howler in a 
high phrenſy fit, which was exceſhvely ſhocking to 
the by-ſtanders ; yet her phrenſy muſt be the hap- 
pieſt part of her dreadful condition : For when ſhe 
is herſelf, as it is called, what muſt be her reflections 
upon her paſt profligate life, throughout which it has 
been her conſtant delight aad buſineſs, devil like, to 
make others as wicked as herſelf ! What muſt her 
terrors be (a Hell already begun in her mind !) on 
looking forward to the dreadful State ſhe is now upon 
the verge of !—But I drop my trembling pen. 


To have done with ſo ſhocking a ſubject at once, we 

hall take notice, That Mr. Belford, in a future 
Letter, writes, that the miſerable woman, te the 
ſurpriſe of the operators themſelves (thro hourly 

encreaſing tortures of body and mind) held out ſo 
long as till Thurſday Sept. 21. And then died in 
ſuch Agonies as terrified ima a tranſitory penitence 
all the wretches about her. 


LE T- 
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L ET T E R XX. 


Colonel MoRDEN, To JohN BELFoRD, Eſq; 
Dear Sir, Sunday Night, Sept. 10. 


A Ecording to my promiſe, I ſend you an account of 
matters here. Poor Mrs. Norton was ſo very ill 
upon the road, that, ſlowly as the herſe moved, and 
the chariot followed, I was afraid we ſhould not have 
her to St. Alban's. We put up there as I had in- 
tended. I was in hopes that ſhe would have been better 
for the ſtop: But I was forced to leave her behind me, 
I ordered the ſervant maid you were ſo conſiderately 
kind as to ſend down with her, to be very careful of 
her; and left the chariot toattendher. She deſerves all 
the regard that can be paid her; not only upon my 
Couſin's account, but on her own— She is an excel- 
lent woman. 

When we were withinave miles of Harlowe-Place, 
I put on a hand-gallop. I ordered the herſe to proceed 
more ſlowly ſtill, the croſs- road we were in bein 

h; and having more time before us then I wanted; 
for I wiſhed not the herſe to be in till near duſk. 

I got to Harlow-Place about Four o'clock. You 
may believe I found a mournful houſe. You deſire me 
to be very minute. | 

At my enterance into the court, they were all in mo- 
tion. Every ſervant whom I ſaw had ſwelled eyes, and 
looked with fo much concern, that at firſt 1 appre- 
hended ſome new diſaſter had happened in the family. 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe and Mrs. Her- 
vey were there. They all helped on one another's grief, 
as they had before done each other's hardneſs of heart. 

My Couſin James met me at the entrance of the 
hall. His countenance expreſſed a fixed concern; and 
he deſired me to excuſe his behaviour the laſt time I 
was there, 

- MyCoeuſinArabella came tome full of tears and grief. 
| | O Couſin! 
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O Couſin'! ſaid ſhe, hanging upon my arm, I dare 
not aſk: you any queſtions | — 
About the approach of the herſe, I ſuppoſe ſhe meant. 
I myſelf was full of grief; and, without going farther? 
or ſpeaking, fat down in the hall in the firſt chair. 
The Brother ſat down on one hand of me, the Siſter 
on the other. Both were filent. The latter in tears. 
Mr. Antony Harlowe came to me ſoon after. His 
face was overſpread with all the appearance of woe. He 
requeſted me to walk into the parlour ; where, as he 


ſaid, were all his fellow- mourners. | 
I attended: him in. My Coufins James and Ara- 


della followed me. 


A perfect concert of grief, as I may ſay, broke out 
the moment I entered the parlour. 

My Coufin Harlowe, the dear Creature's Father, as 
ſoon; as he ſaw me, faid, O. Couſin, Couſin, of all our 
family, you are the only one who have _— to re- 
proach yourſelf with I Jan are a happy man | 

The poor Mother bowing her headito me in ſpeech= 


leſs grief, ſat with her handkerchief held to her eyes; 


with one hand. The other hand was held by her 
Siſter Harvey, between both hers; Mis. :Jervey weep- 
ing upon it. 

Near the window ſat Mr. John Harlowe, his face 
and his body turned from the ſorrowing company; his 
eyes red and ſwelled. | | 

My Coufin Antony, at his re- entering the parlour, 
went towards Mrs. Harlowe Don't dear Sifter, ſaid 
he l--Then towards my Couſin Harlowe--Don't-- dear 
Brother Don't thus give way And without being 
able to ſay another word, went to a corner of the par- 
Jour, and wanting himſelf the comfort he would fain 
have given, ſunk into ai chair, and audibly ſobbed. 

Miſs Arabella followed her Uncle Antony, as he 
walked: in before me; and ſeemed-as if ſhe would have 
ſpoken-to the pierced Mother fome words of comfort. 
But ſhe was unable to utter them, and got. bebind her 

Mother's 
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Mother's chair ; and inclining her face over it on the 
unhappy Lady's ſhoulder, ſeemed to claim the conſo- 
lation that indulgent parent uled, but then was unable 
to afford her. ; 

Young Mr. Harlowe with all his vehemence of 
ſpirit was now ſubdued. His ſelf reproaching con- 
ſcience, no doubt, was the cauſe of it. 

And what, Sir, muſt their thoughts be, which, at 
that moment in a manner deprived them of all motion, 
and turned their ſpeech into ſighs and groans |— How 
to be pitied, how greatly to be pitied, all of them ! But 


how much to be curſed that abhorred Lovelace, Who, 


as it ſeems, by arts uncommon, and a villainy without 
example, has been the ſole author of a woe ſo compli- 
cated and extenſive God judge me, as But I ftop— 


The man (the man can I ay ?) is your friend ! — He 


already ſuffers, you tell me, in his intellect— Reſtore 
him, Heaven, to That— If I find the matter come out, 
as | apprehend it will — Indeed her own hint of his 
uſage of her, as in her Will, is enough — Nor think, 
my beloved Couſin, thou darling of my heart ! that 
thy gentle ſpirit, breathing charity and forgiveneſs to 
the vileſt of nen, ſhall avail him 

But once more I ſtop Forgive me, Sit! —Who 
could behold ſuch a ſcene, whocould recollect it in order 
to deſcribe it (as minutely as you wiſhed me to relate 


how this unhappy family were affected on this ſad occa- 


ſion) every one of the mourners nearly related to bim- 

ſelf, and not be exaſperated againſt the author of all? 
As I was the only perſon (grieved as I was myſelf) 
from whom any of them, at that inſtant, could derive 
comfort; Let us not, ſaid I, my dear couſin, approach- 
ing the inconſolable Mother, give way to a grief, which 
however juſt, can now avail us nothing. We hurt our- 
ſelves, and cannot recal the dear creature for whom we 
mourn. Nor would you wiſh it, if youknew with what 
aſſurances of eternal happineſs ſhe left the world, She 
18 
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is happy, Madam Depend upon it, ſhe is happy! 
And comfort yourſelves with that aſſurance. 

O Couſin, Couſin! cried the unhappy Mother, with- 
drawing her hand from that of her Siſter Hervey, and 
preſſing mine with it, You know not what a Child 1 
have loſt! —Then in a lower voice, and how loſt — 
That it is that makes the loſs inſupportable. 

They all joined in a kind of melancholy chorus, and 
each accuſed him and herſelf, and ſome of them one 
another, But the eyes of all, in turn, were caſt upon 
my Couſin James, as the perſon who had kept up the 

eneral reſentment againſt ſo ſweet a creature. While 
he was hardly able to bear his own remorſe: Nor Miſs 
Harlowe hers ; ſhe breaking out into words, How taunt- 
ingly did I write to her! How barbarouſly did I inſult. 
her ! Yet how patiently did ſhe take it! Who would 
have thought that ſhe had been fo near her end !—O 
Brother, Brother | But for 5 /—But for you — | 
Double not upon me, ſaid he, my own woes !—T have 


everything before me that has paſſed I thought only 


to reclaim a dear creature that had erred } I intended 
not to break her tender heart But it was the villain- 
ous Lovelace who did that — Not any of us!—Yet, 
Couſin, did ſne not attribute all to ne? l fear ſhe did! 
Tell me only, did ſhe name me, did ſhe /peak of me, 
in her laſt hours? I hope ſhe, who could forgive the 
greateſt villain on earth, and plead that he may be ſafe 
from our vengeance ; I hope ſhe could forgive me. 

She died bleſſing you all; and juſtified rather than 


condemned your ſeverity to her, 


Then they ſet up another general lamentation. We 
ſee, ſaid her Father, Enough we ſee in her heart- piereing 
Letters to us, what a happy frame ſhe was in a few days 
before her death But did it hold to the laſt? Had ſhe 
no repinings? Had the dear child no heart-burnings ? 

None at all !—[ never ſaw, and never ſhall ſee, ſo 
bleſſed a departure: And no wonder; for I never heard 


of ſuch a preparation. Every hour for weeks together 
Was 
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was taken up in it. Let this be our comfort: We need 
only to wiſh for ſo happy an end for ourſelves, and for 
thoſe who are neareſt to our hearts. We may any of 
us be grieved for acts of unkindneſs to her: But had all 
happened that once ſhe wiſhed for, ſhe could not have 
made a happier, perhaps not ſo happy an end. 

Dear Soul! and dear ſweet foul ! the Father, Un- 
cles, Siſter, my Coufin Hervey, cried out all at once 
in accents of anguith inexpreſũbly affecting. 

We muſt for ever be diſturbed for thoſe acts of un- 
kindneſs to ſo ſweet a child, cried the unhappy Mother! 


Indeed! indeed! | ſoftly to her Siſter Hervey] I have 


been too paſſive, much too paſſive, in this caſe !/— The 
temporary quiet I have been ſo ſtudious all my life to 
preſerve, has coſt me everlaſting diſquiet ! 

There ſhe ſtopt. 

Dear Siſter ! was all Mrs. Hervey could ſay. 

I have done but half my duty to the deareſt and 
moſt meritorious of children, reſumed the forrowing 
Mother !— Nay, not half !\—How- have we hardened! 
dur hearts againſt her |— 

Again her tears denied paſſage to her words. | 

My. dtare/t,.deareft Sifter ! again was ail Mrs. Her- 

could ſay. | 

Would to heaven, proceeded, exclaiming, the poor 
Mother, I had but once ſeen her! Then turning to my 
Couſin James and his Sifter—O my Son! O my Ara- 
bella ! If WE were to receive as little mercy— 

And there again ſhe ſtopt, her tears interrupting 
her further ſpeech: Everyone, all the time, remaining 
ſilent ; their countenances ſhewing a grief in their 
hearts too big for expreſſion. 

Now you ſee, Mr. Belford, that my deareſt Couſin 
could be allowed all her merit! — M bat a dreadful 
thing is aſter- reflection upon a conduct ſo perverſe and 
unnatural ? 

O this curſed friend of yours, Mr. Belford ! This 
deteſted Lovelace — To him, To him is 3 | 

argon 
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Pardon me, Sir, I will lay down my pen till 1 
have recovered my temper. 
One in the Morning. 


In vain, Sir, have I endeavoured to compoſe myſelf 


to reſt, Vou wiſhed me to be very particular, and I 


cannot help it. This melancholy ſubject fills my 


whole mind. I will proceed, tho” it be midnight. 


About Six o'clock the herſe came to the outward 
gate I he pariſh-church is at ſome diſtance ; but the 
wind ſitting; fair, the afflicted family were ſtruck, juſt 
before it came, into a freſh fit of grief, on hearing 
the Funeral Bell tolled in a very folemn manner. A 
reſpect, as it proved, and as they all gueſſed, paid to 
the memory ot the dear deceaſed out of officious love, 


as the herſe paſied near the church. 


Judge, when their grief was ſo great in expecta- 
tion of it, what it muſt be when it arrived. 

A ſervant came in to acquaint us with what its 
lumbering heavy noiſe up the paved inner Court- yard 
appriſed us of before. | 

He ſpoke not. He could not ſpeak.” He looked, 
bowed, and withdrew. | 

I fiept out. Noone elſe could then ſtir. Her Bro- 
ther, however, ſoon followed me, 

When I came to the door, I beheld a fight very 
affecting. 

You have heard, Sir, how univerſally my dear Cou- 


ſin was beloved. By the poor and middling fort eſpe- 


cially, no young Lady was ever ſo much beloved. 
And with reaſon : She was the common patroneſs of 
all the honeſt poor in her neighbourhood. 

It is natural for us in every deep and ſincere grief to 
intereſt all we know in what is ſo concerning to our- 
ſelves. The ſervants of the family, it ſeems, had told 
their friends, and thoſe theirs, that tho', living, their 
dear young Lady could not be received nor looked upon, 
her body was permitted to be brought home. The ſpace 
of time was ſo confined, that thoſe who de” 1 

ä ied, 
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died, muſt eaſily gueſs near the time the herſe was to 
come. A hei ſe, paſſing thro' country villages, and from 
London, however flenderly attended _ the cha- 
riot, as I have faid, waited upon poor Mrs, Norton) 
takes every one's attention, Nor was it hard to gueſs 
whoſe this muſt be, tho' not adorned by eſcutcheons, 
when the croſs roads to Harlowe- Place were taken, as 
ſoon as it came within ſix miles of it: ſo that the herſe, 
and the ſolemn Tolling of the Bell, had drawn together 
at leaſt fifty of the neighbouring men, women, and 
children, and ſome bf good appearance. Not a ſoul of 
them, it ſeems, with a dry eye; and each lamenting 
the death of this admired Lady, who, as I am told, 
never ſtirred out, but ſomebody was the better for her. 

Theſe, when the coffin was taken out of the herſe, 
crouding about it, hindered, for a few moments, its 
being carried in; the young people ſtruggling who 
ſhould bear it; and yet with reſpectful whi/perings, ra- 
ther than clamorous contention. A mark of veneration 
I had never before ſeen paid, upon any occaſion, in all 
my travels, from the under-bred Many, from whom 
noiſe is generally inſeparable in all their emulations. 

At laſt ſix maidens were permitted to carry it in by 
the Six handles. | 

The corpſe was thus borne, with the moſt ſolemn 
, reſpect, into the hall, and placed for the preſent upon 
two ſtools there. The plates, and emblems, and in- 
ſcription, ſet every one gazing upon it, and admiring 
it. The more, when they were told, that all was of 
her own ordering. They wiſhed to be permitted a fight 
of the corpſe ; but rather mentioned this as their ww: 
than as their Hope. When they had all ſatisfied their 
curioſity, and remarked upon the emblems, they di- 
ſperſed with bleſſings upon her memory, and with tears 
and lamentations; pronouncing her to be happy; and 
inferring, were She not ſo, what would become of 
Them? While others ran over with repetitions of the 
good ſhe delighted to do, Nor were there wanting 

thoſe 
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thoſe among them, who heaped curſes upon the man 
who was the author of her fall. | 

The ſervants of the family then got about the coffin, 
They could not before: And that afforded a new ſcene 
of ſorrow : But a ſilent one; for they ſpoke only by 
their eyes, and by ſighs, looking upon the lid, and upon 
one another, by turns, with hands lifted up. The pre- 
ſence of their young maſter poſſibly might awe them, 
and cauſe their grief to be expreſſed only in dumb ſhew. 

As for Mr. James Harlowe (who accompanied me, 
but withdrew when he ſaw the crowd) he ſtood looking 
upon the lid, when the people had left it, with a fixed 
attention: Yet, I dare ſay, knew not a ſymbol or let- 
ter upon it at that moment, had the queſtion been 
aſked him, In a profound reverie he ſtood, his arms 


folded, his head on one fide, and marks of ſtupefac- 


tion imprinted upon every feature. 

But when the corpſe was carried into the leſſer par- 
Jour, adjoining to the hall, which ſhe uſed to call her 
parlour, and put upon a table in the middle of the room, 
and the Father and Mother, the two Uncles, her Aunt 
Hervey, and her Siſter, came in, joining her Brother 
and me with trembling feet, and eager woe, the ſcene 
was {till more affecting. Their ſorrow was heightened, 
no doubt, by the remembrance of their unforgiving ſe- 
verity : And now ſeeing before them the receptacle 
that contained the glory of their family, who ſo lately 
was driven thence by their indiſcreet violence ; never, 
never*more to be reſtored to them! no wonder that 
their grief was more than comman grief. 

They would have with-held the Mother, it ſeems, 
from coming in: But when they could not, tho' unde- 
termined before, they all bore her company, led on by 
an impulſe they could not reſiſt. The poor Lady but 
Juſt caſt her eye upon the coffin, and then ſnatched it 
away, retiring with paſſionate grief towards the win- 
dow ; yet addreſſing herſelf, with claſped hands, as if 
to her beloyed daughter; O my child, my Child : 

| cric 
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cried ſhe; thou pride of my hope! Why was I not 
permitted to ſpeak pardon and peace to thee !—O for- 
give thy cruel! Mother 

Her Son (his heart then ſoftened, as his eyes ſhewed) 
beſought her to withdraw: And her woman looking 
in at that moment, he called her to aſſiſt him in con- 
ducting her Lady into the middle parlour : And then 
returning, met his Father going out at the door, 
who alſo had but juſt caſt his eye on the coffin, and 
yielded to my entreaties to withdraw, 

His grief was too deep for utterance, till he ſaw 

his Son coming in; and then, fetching a heavy 
groan, Never, ſaid he, was ſorrow like my ſorrow |! 
O Son] Son in a reproaching accent, his face 
tur ned from him. 
- .Lattended him thro' the middle parlour, endeavour- 
ing to conſole him. His Lady was there in agonies. 
She took his eye. He made a motion towards her: O 
my dear, ſaid he But turning ſhort, his eyes as full as 
his heart, he haſtened thro' to the great parlour: And 
when there, he defired me to leave him to himſelf. 

The Uncles and the Siſter looked and turned away, 
looked and turned away, very often upon the emblems, 
in ſilent forrow. Mrs. Hervey would have read to 
them the inſcription— Theſe words ſhe did read, Here 
the wicked ceaſe from troubling —But could read no far- 
ther. Her tears fell in large drops upon the plate ſhe 
. was contemplating ; and yet ſhe was delirous of gra- 
tifying a curioſity that mingled impatience with her 
grief becauſe ſhe could net gratify it, altho' ſhe often 
wiped her eyes as they flowed, 

Judge you, Mr, Belford (for you have great hu- 
manity) how / muſt be affected. Yet was I forced 
to try to comfort them All. 

But here I will cloſe this Letter, in order to ſend it 
to you in the morning early. Nevertheleſs, I will begin 
another, upon ſuppoſition that my doleful prolixity will 


not be diſagreeable to you. Indeed I am altogether in- 
diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed for reſt, as I mentioned before. So can do 


nothing but write. 1 have alſo more melancholy 


ſcenes to paint. My pen, if I may ſo ſay, is un- 

tired. "Theſe ſcenes are freſh upon my memary: 
And I myſelf, perhaps, may owe to you the favour 
of a review of them, with ſuch other papers as you 
ſhall think proper to oblige me with, when heavy grief 


has given way to milder melancholy. 


My ſervant, in his way to you with this Letter, ſhall 
call at St. Alban's upon the good woman, that. he 
may inform you how ſhe does. Miſs Arabella aſked 
me after her, when I withdrew to my chamber; to 
which ſhe complaiſantly accompanied me. She was 
much concerned at the bad way we left her in ; an@ 


| faid her Mother would be more fo. 


No wonder that the dear departed, who foreſaw the 
remorſe that would fall to the lot of this unhappy family 
when they came to have the news of her death con- 
firmed to them, was ſo grieved for their apprehended 
grief, and endeavoured to comfort them by her poſthumous 
Letters, But it was ſtill a greater generoſity in her to 
try to excuſe them to me, as ſhe did when we were 
alone together, a few hours before ſhe died; and to 
aggravate more than (as far as I can find) ſhe ought to 
have done, the only error ſhe was ever guilty of. The 
more freely however perhaps (exalted creature? ) that 
might think the better of her friends, although at her 
on expence. I am, dear Sir, 


Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
WM. Moxpens, 


TE TT K.. 


Colonel Mok DEN. In Continuation, 


HEN the unhappy mourners were all retired, 

I directed the lid of the coffin to be unſcrewed, 

and cauſed ſome freſh aromatics and flowers to be put 
Auto it. . 

Vol. VIII. E The 
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The corpſe was very little altered, notwithſtand- 
ng the journey. The ſweet ſmile remained. 
he maids who brought the flowers were ambitious 
of ſtrewing them about it: They poured forth freſh 
lamentations over her; each wiſhing ſhe had been ſo 
happy as to have been allowed to attend her in London. 
One of them particularly, who is, it ſeems, my Couſin 
Arabella's perſonal ſervant, was more clamorous in her 
grief than any of the reſt: and the moment ſhe turned 
er back, all the others allowed ſhe had reaſon for it. 
I enquired afterwards about her, and found that this 
creature was ſet over my dear Couſin, when ſhe was 
confined to her chamber by indiſcreet ſeverity. 

Good heaven! that ey ſhould treat, and ſuffer thus 
to be treated, a young Lady, who was qualified to 

ive laws to all her family? ! 

When my Couſins were told, that the lid was un- 
ſcrew'd, they preſs'd in again, all but the mournful 
Father and Mother, as if by conſent. Mrs. Hervey 
kiſſed her pale lips. Flower of the world! was all 
ſhe could ſay ; and gave place to Miſs Arabella; who 
kiſſing the forehead of her whom ſhe had ſo cruelly 
treated, could only ſay, to my Couſin James (looking 


upon the corpſe, and upon him) O Brother While 


he, taking the fair lifeleſs hand, kiſſed it, and re- 
treated with participation. 

Her two Uncles were ſpeechleſs. They ſeemed to 
wait each other's example, whether to look upon the 
corpſe, or not, I ordered the lid to be replaced; and 
then they preſſed forward, as the others again did, 


to take a laſt farewel of the caſket which ſo lately 


contained ſo rich a jewel. 

Then it was that the grief of each found fluent ex- 
preflion ; and the fair corpſe was addreſſed to, with all 
the tenderneſs thatthe ſincereſt love and warmett admi- 
ration could inſpire ; each according to their different 
degrees of relationſhip, as if none of them had before 


looked upon her. She was their very Niece, both Us 
| cles 
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cles ſaid | The injured Saint, her Uncle Harlow! The 
ſame ſmiling Siſter, Arabella !—T he dear creature! all 
of them The ſanſe benignity of countenance! The 
ſame ſweet compoſure | The ſame natural dignity !|— 
She wasqueſtionleſs happy! That ſweet ſmile betokened 
her being ſo! Themſelves moſt unhappy ! — And then, 
once more, the Brother took thelifeleſs band, and vowed 
revenge upon it, on the curſed author of all this diſtreſs. 

The unhappy parents propoſed to take one laſt view 
and farewel of their once darling daughter. The Fa- 
ther was got to the parlour door, after the inconſolable 
Mother: But neither of them were able to enter it. 
The Mother ſaid, She muſt once more ſee the child 


of her heart, or ſhe ſhould never enjoy herſelf, Bur 


they both agreed to refer their melancholy curioſity 
till the next day; and hand in hand retired inconſo- 
lable, and ſpeechleſs both, their faces overſpread with 
woe, and turned from each other, as unable each to 
behold the diſtreſs of the other. | 
When all were withdrawn, I retired, and ſent for 
my Couſin James, and acquainted him with his Sifter's 
requeſt in relation to the diſcourſe to-be pronounced at 
her interment; telling him how necoſſary it was, that 
the Miniſter, whoever he were, ſhould have the earkeſt 
noticegivenhimthatthecaſe would admit. Helamented 
the death of the reverend Dr. Lewen, who, as he ſaid, 
was agreat admirer of his Siſter, as ſhe was of him, and 
would have been the fitteſt of all men for that office. 
He ſpoke with great aſperity of Mr. Brand, upon 
whoſe light enquiry after his Siſter's character in town, 
he was willing to lay ſome of the blame due to himſelf. 
Mr, Melvill, Dr. Lewen's aſſiſtant, muſt, he ſaid, 
be the man; and he praiſed him for his abilities, his 
elocution, and unexceptionable manners; and pro- 
miſed to engage him early in the morning. 
He called cut his Siſter, and ſhe was of his opinion. 
do I left this upon them. 
E 2 They 
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They both, with no little warmth, hinted their 
diſapprobation of you, Sir, for their Siſter's Execu- 
tor, on the fcore of your intimate friendſhip with the 
author of her ruin. 

You muſt not reſent any-thing I ſhall communicate 
to you of what they ſay on this occaſion : Depending 
that you will not, I ſhall write with the greater freedom. 

I told them how much my dear Coutin was obliged 
to your friendſhip and humanity : The injunctions ſhe 
had laid you under, and your own inclination to ob- 
ſerve them. I ſaid, That you were a man of honour : 
That you were deſirous of conſulting me, becauſe you 
would not willingly give offence to any of them; and 
that I was very fond of cultivating your favour and 
_ correſpondence. . 17 

They ſaid, There was no need of an Executor out 
of their family; and they hoped that you would re- 
linquiſh ſo unneceſſary a truſt, as they called it. My 
Couſin James declared, that he would write to you 
as ſoon as the funeral was over, to deſire that you 
would do ſo, upon proper aſſurances that all that the 
Wilt preſcribed ſhould be performed. 

I faid, You were a man of refolution : That I 


thought he would hardly ſucceed ; for that you made 


a point of honour of it. 

I then ſhewed them their Siſter's poſthumous Let- 
ter to you; in which ſhe confeſſes her obligations to 
you, and regard for you, and for your future wel- 


fare (a). You may believe, Sir, they were extremely 


affected with the peruſal of it. 


They were ſurpriſed, that I had given up to you - 


the produce of her Grandfather's Eftate, fince his 
death. I told them plainly, that they muſt thank 
chemſel ves if any-thing diſagteeable to them occur- 
red from their Sifter's deviſe ; deſerted, and thrown 
into the bands of ftrangers, as ſhe had been. 


(a) See p. 15—17. 
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They ſaid, they would report all I had ſaid to their 


Father and Mother; adding, That great as their 


trouble was, they found they had more ſtill to come. 
But if Mr. Belford were to be the Executor of her 
Will, contrary to their hopes, they beſought me to 
take the trouble of tranſacting every- thing with you; 


that a friend of the man to whom they owed all their 


calamity, might not appear to them. 

They were extremely moved at the Text their Siſ- 
ter had choſen for the ſubje& of the funeral diſ- 
courſe (a). I had extracted from the Will that arti- 
cle, ſuppoſing it probable, that I might not fo ſoon 
have an opportunity to ſhew them the Will itſelf, as 
would otherwiſe have been neceſſary, on account of 
the interment ; Which cannot be delayed. 


Monday Marning between Eight and Nine. 


Tux unhappy family are preparing for a mournful 
meeting at breakfaſt, Mr. James Harlowe, who has 
had as little reſt as I, has wricten to Mr. Melvill, who 
has promiſed to draw up a brief Eulogium on the de- 
ceaſed. Miſs Howe is expected here by-and-by, to 
ſee, for the laſt time, her beloved friend. 

Miſs Howe, by her meſfenger, deſires ſhe may not 
be taken any notice of. She ſhall not tarry Six minutes, 


— 


was the word. Her deſire will be eaſily granted her. 


Her ſervant, who brought the requeſt, if it were 
denied, was to return, and meet her; for ſhe was tead 
to ſet out in her chariot, when he got on horſebacx. 

If he met her not with the refuſal, he was to ſtay 
here till ſhe came. I am, Sir, 


Your faithful bumble Servant, 
W1ILLIAM MoORDEN. 


E 3 LETTER 


ce) See the Will, towards the concluſion, | 
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SIR, Monday Afternoon, Sepd, 11. 
E are ſuch bad company here to one another, 
that it is ſome relief to retire, and write. 

I was ſummoned to breakfaſt about half an hour 
after nine. Slowly did the mournful congreſs meer, 
Each, lifeleſly and ſpiritleſs, took our places, with 
ſwoln eyes, enquiring, without expecting any tole- 
rable account, how each had reſted. | 

The ſorrowing Mother gave for anſwer, That ſhe 
ſhould never more know what Reſt was. 

By the time we were well ſeated, the bell ringing, the 
outward gate opening, a Chariot rattling over the pave- 
ment of the court-yard, put them into emotion. 

I left them; and was juſt time enough to give Miſs 
Howe my hand, as ſhe alighted : Her maid in tears 
remaining in the chariot. | 

I think you told me, Sir, you never ſaw Miſs Howe. 
She is a fine graceful young Lady. A. fixed melan- 
choly on her whole aſpect, overclouded a vivacity and 
fire, which, nevertheleſs, darted now-and-then thro” 
the awful gloom. I ſhall ever reſpect her for her love 

to my dear Couſin. | | 
Never did I think, faid ſhe, as the gave me her 
hand, to enter more theſe doors : But, living or dead, 
my Clariſſa brings after her any-whither | 
She entered with me the little parlour; and ſeeing 
the coffin, withdrew her hand from mine, and with 
impatience puſhed aſide the lid. As impatiently ſhe re- 
moved the face-cloth. In a wild air, ſhe claſped her 
upliſted hands together ; and now looked upon the 
corpſe, now up to Heaven, as if appealing to That. 
Her boſom heaved and fluttened diſcernible thro” her 
handkerchief, and at laſt ſhe broke ſilence ;—O Sir! 
See you not here!—Sce you not bere—the glory - by 

EX 
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Sex? - Thus by the moſt villainous of yours—Thus— 
laid low ! x 

O my bleſſed Friend] ſaid ſhe—My ſweet Com- 
panion.!—my lovely Monitreſs ! —kifling her lips at 
every tender appellation, And is this All !—ls it 
All, of my CLARISssSA's Story | 

Then, after a ſhort pauſe, and a profound ſigh, ſhe 
turned to me, and then to her breathleſs friend. - But 
is ſhe, can ſhe be, really dead -O no!—She only 
fleeps.— Awake, my beloved Friend! My ſweet clay 
cold Friend, awake! Let thy Anna Howe revive 
thee ; by her warm breath revive thee, my dear crea- 
ture! And, kiſſing her again, Let my warm lips ani- 
mate thy cold ones! | 
 'Fhen, ſighing again, as from the bottom of her 
heart, and with an air, as if diſappointed that ſhe an- 
ſwered not, And can ſuch perfection end thus And 
art thou really and indeed flown from thine Anna 


Howe !—O my unkind CLARISSA! 


She was ſilent a few moments, and then, ſeeming 
to recover hetfelf, ſhe turned to me Forgive, 
forgive, Mr. Morden, this wild phrenſy !—I am not 
myſelf !—I never ſhall be !—You knew not the Ex- 
cellence, no, not half the Excellence, that is thus 
laid low !—Repeating, This cannot, ſurely, be All 
of my CLARISSA's Story | 

Again pauſing, One tear, my beloved friend, didſt 
thou allow me But this dumb ſorrow ! -O for a tear 
to eaſe my full-ſwoln heart, that is juſt burſting !— 

But why, Sir, why, Mr. Morden, was ſhe ſent 
hither ® Why not to »e?—She has no Father, no 
Mother, no Relation; no, not one! They had all 
renounced her. I was her ſympathizing friend And 
had not I the beſt right to my dear creature's remains? 
—And muſt Names, without Nature, be preferred 
to ſuch a Love as mine ? COP) 

Again ſhe kiſſed her lips, each cheek, her forehead ; 


—and ſighed as if her heart would break— 
E 4 But 
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But why, why, ſaid ſhe, was I with- held from ſeein 

my deareſt dear friend, before ſhe commenced Angel! 
— Delaying ſtill, and t eafily perſuaded to delay, the 
friendly viſit that my heart panted after ; what pain will 
this reflection give me. O my bleſſed Friend Who 
knows, who knows, had I come in time, what my 
cordial comforts might dave done for thee ! 


But—looking round her, as if ſhe apprehended ſee- 


ing ſome of the family—One more kiſs, my Angel, 
my Friend, my ever-to- be-regretted, loſt Companion! 
And let me fly this hated houſe, which I never loved 
but for thy ſake Adieu, then, my deareſt CLARISSA 
— Thou art happy, I doubt not, as thou aſſuredſt me 
in thy laſt Letter O may we meet, and rejoice to- 
gether, where no villainous Lovelaces,” no hard-heart- 
ed Relations, will ever ſhock our innocence, or ruffle 
our felicity ! 

Again the was filent, unable to go, tho” ſeeming to 
intend it; ſtruggling as it were, with her grief, and 
heaving with anguiſh: At laſt, happily, a flood of tears 
ed from her eyes—Now !— Now l —ſaid ſhe, ſhall 
— ſhall I—be eaſter. But for this kindly relief, my 
| heart would have burſt aſunder More, many more 
tears than theſe are due to my CLARISSA, whoſe coun- 
ſel has done for me what mine could not do for her! 
—But why, looking earneſtly upon her, her hands 
claſped and lifted up—But why do I thus lament the 
Harry? And that thou art ſo, is my comfort. It is, 
It is, my dear creature ! kifling her again. 

Excuſe me, Sir [turning to me, who was as much 
moved as herſelf]; 1 loved the dear creature, as never 
woman loved another. Excuſe my frantic grief. How 
has the Glory of her Sex fallen a victim to villainy, 
and to hard- heartedneſs ! 

Madam, ſaid I, they All have it Now indeed 
they have it— | | 

And let them have it !—I ſhould belye my Love for 
the friend of my heart, were 1 to pity them _ 
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how unhappy am I [looking upon her] that I ſaw her 
not before theſe Eyes were ſhut, before theſe Lips 
were for ever cloſed l- Oh! Sir, you know not the 
wiſdom that continually flowed from theſe Lips when 
ſhe ſpoke !—Nor what a Friend I have loſt ! 

Then, ſurveying the lid, ſhe ſeemed to take in at 
once the meaning of the emblems : And this gave her 
ſo much freſh grief, that tho” ſhe ſeveral times wiped 
her eyes, ſhe was unable to read the Inſcription and 
Texts : Turning therefore to me, Favour me, Sir, I 
pray you, by a * with a deſcription of theſe em- 
blems and with theſe texts: And if I might be al- 
lowed a lock of the dear creature's hair 

I told her, that her Executor would order both; and 
would alſo ſend her a copy of her laſt Will; in which 

ſhe would find the moſt grateful remembrances of her 
Love for her, whom ſhe calls The Sifter of her Heart. 

Juſtly, ſaid ſhe,. does ſhe call me ſo; for we had but 
one heart, but one ſou], between us: And now my 
better half is torn-from me,—what ball Ido 

But looking round her, on a ſervant's ſtepping by 
the door, as if again the had apprehended it was ſome 
of the family—One more, ſaid: ſhe,. a ſolemn; an 
everlaſting adieu.!—Alas for me l a ſolemn, an Evet- | 
laſting adieu! 

Then agaimembracingher fond with both herbandey, | 
and kiſſing it, and afterwards the hands of the dear de- 
ceaſed, firit one, then the other, ſhe gave me her hand; 
and, quitting the room with preeipitation, ruſh into 
her chariot ;. and, when there, with profound ſighs, 
and a freſh. burſt of tears, unable to ſpeak, ſhe bowed 
her head to me, and was driven away,. : 

The inconſolable company ſaw how much I had been 
moved, on · my return to them. Mr, James Harlowe 
had been telling them what had paſſed between him 

and me; And, finding myſelf — for company, and 
obſerving, that they broke off talk at my coming in, I 
u proper to leave them to their conſultations. 
E 5, And 
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And here I will put an end to this Letter; for in- 
deed, Sir, the very recolle&ion of this affecting ſcene 
has left me nearly as unable to proceed, as IL was, juſt 
after it, to converſe with my Couſins. LI am, Sir, 
with great truth, | 
I, Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 

WILILIIAM MoRDEN. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Colonel MoRDEN. Ir Continuation. 
_ Tueſday Morning, Sept. 12. 
HE good Mrs. Norton is arrived, à little amend- 
ed in her ſpirits: Owing to the very poſthumous 
Letters, as. | may call them, which you, Mr. Bel. 
ford, as well as I, apprehended would. have had fa- 
tal effects upon her. ae 
I cannot but attribute this to the right turn of her 


mind. It ſeems ſhe has been enured to afflictions; 


and has lived in a conſtant hope of a better life; and, 
Having no acts of unkindneſs to the dear deceaſed to 
reproach herſelf with, is moſt conſide rately reſolved: 


to exert her utmo/? fortitude in order to comfort the 
ſorrowing Mother. . 


O Mr. Belford, how does the character of my dear 
departed. Couſin riſe upon me from every mouth !— 


Had the been my own. Child, or my Siſter But do 


you think, that the man who occaſioned: this great, 


this extended ruin——But I ferbear. 


The Will is not to be looked into, till the funeral 


rites are performed. Preparations are making for the 


ſolemaity ; and the fervants as well as principals of all 
the branches of the family are put into cloſe maurning.. 
I bave ſeen Mr. Melvill. He is a ſerious and ſen- 


fible man. I have given him particulars to go upon in 
the diſcourſe he is to pronounce atthe ſuneral: But had 


the leis need to do this, as I find he is extremely well 
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acquainted with the whole unhappy Story; and was a 

rſonal admirer of my dear Couſin, and a ſincere la- 
menter of her misfortunes and death. Ihe reverend 
Dr. Lewen, who is but very lately dead, was his par- 
ticular friend, and had once intended to recommend 
bim to her favour and notice. 


I am juſt returned from attending the afflicted pa- 
rents, in an effort they made to ſee the corpſe of their 
beloved child. They had requeſted my company, and 
that of the good Mrs. Norton. A. laſt leave, the Mo- 
ther ſaid, ſhe mu take! | 

An effort, however, it was, and no more. The 
moment they came in fight of the coffin, before the lid 
could be put aſide, O my dear, ſaid the Father, re- 
treating, I cannot, I find I cannot, bear it Had I— 
Had Had | never been hard- hearted! — Then turn- 
ing round to his Lady, he had but juſt time to catch 
her in his arms, and prevent her ſinking on the floor, 
O my deareft life ! fiid he, This is too much Too 
much indeed Let us, let us retire, Mrs. Norton, 


| who (attracted by the awful receptacle)had but juſt leit 


the good Lady, haſtened to her Dear, dear woman, 
cried the unhappy Parent, flinging ber arms about 
her neck, Bear me, bear me, hence — O my child ! 
my child! My own Clariſſa Harlowe ! Thou pride of 
my life ſo lately Never, never more, mult I be- 
hold thee ! | 214 ur 4 Fa 

I ſupported the unhappy Father, Mrs. Norton the 
ſinking Mother, into the next parlour. She threw her- 
ſelf on a ſettee there: He into an elbow-chair by her: 


The good woman at ber feet, her arms claſped round 


her waiſt, The two Mothers, as 1 may call them, of 


my beloved Couſin, thus tenderly engaged What a 


variety of diſtreſs in theſe woeful ſcenes. 5 

The unhappy Father, in endeavouring to comfort 
his Lady, loaded himſelf. Would to God, my deag, 
faid he, would to God, hed no more ta charge 7 


| 
| 
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ſelf with, than you have - Vou relented - Vou 
would have prevailed upon me to relent | 

The greater my fault, ſaid ſhe, when I knew that 
diſpleaſure was carried too high, to acquieſce as [ 
did! What a barbarous parent was I, to let iwo an- 
gry children make me forget that I was Mother to a 
third—To ſuch a Third !— 
Mrs. Norton uſed arguments and prayers to com- 
fort her—O my dear Norton, anſwered the unhappy 
Lady, You was the dear creature's more natural Mo- 
ther H- Would to Heaven I hed no more to anſwer: 
for than you haue? | | 

Thus the unhappy pair unavailingly recriminated, 
till my Coufin Hervey entered, and, with Mrs. Nor- 
ton, conducted up to her own chamber the inconſo- 
lable Mother, The two Uncles,. and Mr. Hervey, 
came in at the ſame time, and prevailed upon the af-- 
Wifted Father to retire with them to his—Both giving 
up all 1 of ever ſeeing more the child whoſe 
death was ſo deſei vedly regretted by them. 


Time only, Mr. Belford, can combat with advan- 


tape ſuch a heavy deprivation as this.. Advice will. 
not do, while the loſs is recent. Nature will have 


way given to it (and fo it ought) till ſorrow has in a. 


manner exhauſted itſelf; and then Reaſon and Reli- 
gion will come in ſeaſonably with their powerful aids, 
to raife the drooping Heart. Re the 

I ſee here no face that is the ſame I ſaw at my firſt 
arrival. Proud and haughty every countenance then, 
unyielding to entreaty: Now, how greatly are they 
humbled . The utmoſt diſtreſs is apparent in every 
protracted feature, and in every burſting muſcle, of 


each diſconſolate mourner. Their eyes, which ſo- 


lately flaſhed anger and reſentment, now are turned to 
every one that approaches them, as if imploring pity ! 
— Could ever wilful hard-heartedneſs be more ſeverely. 


guiniſhed © 


The following lines of Iurenal are, upon the whole, 
1 applicable 


8 


« we Md FA 
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applicable to this Houſe and family: And I have re- 
volved them many times ſince Sunday evening: 
Humani generis mores tibi noſe volenti 
Sufficit una domus: paucos * dies, & 
Dicere te miſerum, poſtquem illinc veneris, aude. 


Let me add, That Mrs.. Norton has communicated 


to the family the poſthumous Letter ſent her. This 
Letter affords à foundation for future conſolation to 
them ; but at preſent it has new-pointed their grief, by 
making them reflect on their cruelty to ſo excellent a 


Daughter, niece, and Siſter (a). I am, dear Sir, 


Your faithful humble ſervant, _ 
WM. MoRDEN, 


EL E TT £. 
Colonel MoRDEN.  [n Continuation. 


DER Thurſday. Night, Sept. 14. 
WE are juſt returned from the ſolemnization of the 
laſt mournful Rite, My Couſin James and his 

Siſter, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey, and their daughter, a 
young Lady whoſe affection for my departed Coufin 
fhall ever bind me to her ;. my Couſins John and An- 
tony Harlowe, myſelf, and ſome other more diſtant 


relations 


(a) Th's Letter contains in ſubſtance: Her thanks tothe good wo- 
man for her care of her in her infancy ; for her good inſtructions, and 
the excellent example ſhe had ſet ber: With ſelf. accuſa: ĩons of a van 
and preſumption, which lay lurking in her heart unknown to herſelf, 
till her calamities (obliging her to look into herſelf) brought them to 
light. | | we, 

She expatiates upon the benefit of afliftiony to a mind modeſt, 
fearful, and diffident.. 

She comforts her on her early death; having finiſhed; as ſhe ſays, her: 


probate y courſe, at ſo early a time of life, when many are not ripened. 


dy the Sunſhine of Divine Grace for a betten, till they are Fifty, Sixty, 
or Seventy years of age. 

I hope, ſays He, that my Father will grant the requeſt I have made 
to him in my laſt Will, to let you paſs the remainder of your days at my 
Dairy-bouſe, as it uſed to be called, where once I promiſed myſelf to 
be Rappy in you, Your diſcretion, prudence, and oeconomy, my dear 
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relations of the names of Fuller and Allinſon (who, 
to teſtify their reſpect to the memory of the dear de- 
ceaſed, had put themſelves in mourning) ſelf-invited, 
attended it. | 

The Father and Mother would have joined in theſe 
laſt honours, had they been able: But they were both 
very much indiſpoſed ; and continue to be ſo. 

' The inconfolable Mother told Mrs. Norton, that 
the two Mothers of the fweeteft Child in the world 
ought not, on this occaſion, to be ſeparated. She 
therefore deſired her to ſtay with Ber. | 

The whole ſolemnity was performed with great 

decency and order. The diftance from Harlowe- 
Place to the Church is about half a mile. All the 
way the corple was attended by great numbers of 
people of all conditions. | 


It was Nine when i entered the church; every | 


corner of which was crouded. Such a profound, ſuch 
a filent reſpect did I never ſee paid at the funeral of 
princes. An attentive ſadneſs overſpread the face of 
All. 77 
The Eulogy pronounced by Mr. Melvill was a very 


tood woman, proceeds ſhe, will make your preſiding over the concerns 


of that houſe as beneficial to them, as it can be covenient to you, 
For ycur ſake, my dear Mrs. Norton, I hope they will make you this 
offer. And, if they do, I hope you will accept of it for theirs. 

She remembers herſelf to her Fofier-brotber in a very kind man- 
ner: And charges her, for his ſake; that ſhe will not take too much 
to heat what has befallen her. 

She concludes as follows: fa MEE 
Remember me, in the laſt place, to all my kind well - wiſkers of your 
acquaintance; and to thoſe whom I uſed to call My Poor, They will 
be Ged's Poor, if they truſt in Him. I have taken ſuch care, that 1 
hope they well not be loſers by my death. Bid them therefore rejoice z 
and do vou alſo,. my reverend comforter and ſuſtainer (as well in my 
darker, as in my fairer days) likewiſe tejoſce, that I am ſo ſoon deli- 
vered from the evils that were before me ; and that I am NOW, when 
this comes to your hand, as I bumbly truſt, exulting in the mercies of 
2 gracious God, who has, conducted me thro' the greateſt trials in ſefe- 
ty, and put ſo happy. an end to all my temptations and diffrefſes: And 
who, I moſt bumbly truſt, will, ia his o0wa good time, give us a joyful. 
meeting in the regions of eternal bleſſedneſs. gy 

_— pathetic 


* 


Religion by her example) ſhe uſed to 


Some it ſeems there were who knowing her unhappy 
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pathetic one, He wiped his own eyes often, and made 
every-body preſent {till oftener wipe theirs. 

The auditors were moſt particularly affected, when 
he told them, that the ſolemn I ext was her own choice. 

He enumerated her fine qualities, naming with ho- 
nour their late worthy Paſtor for bis authority. 

Every enumerated excellence was witneſſed to in 
different parts of the church in reſpectful whiſpers by 
different perſons, as of their own knowlege, as I have 
been ſince informed. a 

When he pointed to the pew whert (doing credit ts 
or kneel, the 
whole auditory, as one perſon, turned to the pew with 


the moſt reſpectful ſolemniiy, as if ſhe had been her- 


ſelf there, 
When-the gentleman attributed condeſcenſion and 


mingled dignity to her, a buzzing approbation was 


given ty the attribute throughout the church; and 2 
r neat woman under my pew added, That ſhe was 
indeed all graciouſneſs, and would {peak to any body.” 
Many eyes ran over, when he mentioned her chari- 


ties, her well-judged charities. And her reward was. 


decreed from every mouth, with ſighs and ſobs from 
ſome, and theſe words from others, The poor will 


dearly miſs her.” | MY 


The chearful giver, whom God is ſaid to love, was 
allowed to be her: And a young Lady, I am told, 
faid, It was Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe's care to find out 
the unhappy, upon a ſudden diſtreſs, before the ſigh- 
ing heart was overwhelmed by it. 5% 

She had a ſet of poor people, choſen for their remark- 
able honeſty and ineffectual induſtry. "Theſe volunta- 
rily paid their laſt attendanceontheir benefactreſs; and 
mingling in the church as they could croud near the 


;eyle where the corple was on Stands, it was the leſs 
vonder that her praiſes from the Preacher met withſuch 


general and ſuch grateful whiſpers of approbation. 


Rory, 
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ftory, remarked upon the dejected looks of the Brother, 
and the drowned eyes of the Siſter; O what would 
they now give, they'd warrant, had they not been fo 
© hard-hearted !* — Others purſued, as I may ſay, the 
fevere Father, and unhaapy Mother, into their cham- 
bers at home.—* They anſwered for their relenting, 
„now, that it was too late! —What muſt be their 
grief !—No wonder they could not be preſent !” 
Several expreſſed their aſtoniſhment, as people do 
every hour, that a man could live whom ſuch perfec- 
© tions could engage to be juſt to her; To be 
humane, I m 
conſidered, could be ſo diſregardful of his own zntere/t 
had he had no other motive to be juſt !— 
The good Divine, led by his text, juſt touched upon 
the unh3ppy ſtep that was the cauſe of her untimely 
fate. He attributed it to the ſtate of things below, in 


which there could not be abſolute perfection. He very 


politely touched upon the noble diſdain ſhe ſhewed 
(thoꝰ earneſtiy ſolicited by a whole ſplendid family) to 
Join intereſts with a man, whom ſhe found unworthy 
of her eſteem and confidence : and who courted her 
with the utmoſt earneſtnefs to accept of him. | 

What he moſt inſiſted upon was, the happy End 
ſhe made; and thence drew conſolation to her rela- 
tions, and inſtruction to the auditory. | 

In a word, his performance was ſuch as heightened: 
the reputation whieh he had before in a very eminent 
degree obtained. i | 
Vhen the corpſe was to be carried down into the 
vault (a very ſpacious one, within the church) there 
was great crouding to ſee the coffin- lid, and the devices 
upon it. Particularly two gentlemen, muffled up in 
cloaks, preſſed forward. I heſe, it ſeems, were Mr. 
Mullins and Mr. Wyerley; both of them profeſſed 
admirers of my dear Couſin. | 


When they came near the coffin, and caſt their eyes 
vpon-the lid, In that little ſgace, ſaid Mr. Mullins, 


6 is 


y.— And who, her rank and fortune 


* 
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« js included all human excellence! - And then Mr. 
Wyerley, unable to contain himſelf, was forced to 
quit the church; and we hear is very ill, 

t is ſaid, that Mr. Solmes was in a remote part of 
the church, wrapped round in a horſeman's coat: And 
that he ſhed tears ſeveral times. But I ſaw him not. 

Another gentleman was there incognito, in a pew 
near the entrance of the yault, who had not been 
taken notice of, but for his great emotion when he 
looked over his pew, at the time the coffin was car- 


, 


ried down to its laſt place. This Miſs Howe's 
worthy Mr. Hickman. * 

My Coufins John and Antony, and their Nephew 
James, choſe not to deſcend into the vault among their 
departed anceſtors. 

Miſs Harlowe was extremely affected. Her Con- 
ſcience, as well as her love, was concerned on the oc- 
cation, She would go down with the corpſe of her 
dear, her only Sifter, the ſaid: But her Brother would 
not permit it. And her overwhelmed eye purſued the 
cofiin till ſhe could ſee no more of it: And then ſhe 
threw herſelf on the ſeat, and was near fainting away. 
I accompanied it down, that I might not only fa- 
tisfy myſelf, but you, Sir, her Executor, that it was 
depoſited, as ſhe had directed, at the feet of her 
Grandfather. | | 
Mr. Melvill came down, contemplated the lid, and 
ſhed a few tears over it. I was ſo well ſatisfied with 
his diſcourſe and behaviour, that I preſented him on 
the ſolemn ſpot with a ring of ſome value; and thanked 
him for his performance. 
And here left the remains of my beloved Couſin; 
og belpoxen my own place by the ſide of her 
coffin, 

On my return to Harlowe-Place, I contented my- 
ſelf with ſending my compliments to the ſarrowin 
parents, and retired to my chamber, Nor am L 
aſhamed to own, that I could not help giving way to 
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a repeated fit of humanity, as ſoon as I entered it. I 


am, 
S I R, 
Your moſt faithful and obedient, 


| | Wm. MorDex, 
P. S. You will have a Letter from my Coufin 
James, who hopes to prevail upon you to relin- 


quiſh the Executorſhip. It has not my encou- 


ragement. ? 
CET. E. R  XXY. 
Mr. BIT, To William Monpex, E/q; 


Dear Sir, Saturday, Sept. 16. 


Once had thonghts to go down privately, in order, 
diſguiſed, to tee the laſt ſolemnity performed. But 
there was no need to give myſelf this melancholy trou- 
ble, ſince your laſt Letter ſo naturally deſcribes all that 
paſſed, that I have every ſcene before my eyes. 
You croud me, Sir, methinks, into the ſilent Now 
ocefſion— Now with the ſacred Bier do I enter the 
awful Porch: Now mezſure I, with ſolemn paces, the 
venerable Eyle: Now ambitious of a relationſhip to 
her, placed in a near pew to the eye- attracting coffin, 
do | liſten to the moving Eulogy : Now, thro' the 
buz of gaping, eye-ſwoln crowds, do I deſcend into 
the clammy vault, as a true Executor, to fee that part 
of her Will performed with my own eyes. There, 
with a ſoul filled with mufing, do I number the ſur- 
rounding monuments of mortality,and contemplate the 
preſent ſtillneſs of fo many once buſy vanities, crouded 
alFinto one poor vaulted nook, as if the living grudged 
room for the corpſe of thofe, for which, when ani- 


| mated, the earth, the air, and the waters, could hardly 


find room. Then ſeeing her placed at the feet of him 
whoſe earthly delight ſhe was; and who, as I find, 
aſcribes to the pleaſure ſhe gave him, the prolongation 


of his own life (a) ; ſighing, and with averted _—_ 


L (a) Lee Vol, L p. 29. 
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I quit the ſolemn manſion, the ſymbolic coffin, and, 
for ever, the-glory of her Sex ; and aſcend with thoſe, 
who, in a few years, after a very ſhort blaze of life, 
will fill up other ſpaces of the ſame vault, which now 
(while they mourn_only for her, whom they jointly 
perſecuted) they preſs with their feet. 

Nor do your affecting deſcriptions permit me here 
to ſtop: But, aſcended, I mingle my tears and my 
praiſes with thoſe of the numerous ſpectators. I accom- 
pany the afflicted mourners back to their uncomfort- 
able manſion ; and make one in the general concert of 
unavailing woe; till retiring, as I imagine, as bey 
retire, like them, in reality, I give up to new ſcenes 
of ſolitary and fleepleſs grief; reflecting upon the per- 
fections { have ſeen the end of ; and having no relief 
but from an indignation, which makes me approve of 
the reſentments of others againſt the unhuppy man, and 
thoſe equally unhappy relations of hers, to whom the it- 
reparable loſs is owing. 
Forgive me, Sir, theſe reflections ; and permit me, 
with This, to ſend you what you declined receiving 
till the funeral was over- 


He gives him then an account of the money and effects 
which he ſends him dewn by this opportunity, for 
the Legatees at Harlowe-Place, and in its neigh- 
bourhaed ; which he deſires him to difpoſe af accord- 
ing to the will, b | 

He alſo ſends him an account of other fleps be has taken 
in purſuance of the Mill; and deſires to know, if 
Mr. Harlowe expects the diſcharge of the funeral 
expences from the effefts in his bands; and the re- 
imburſement of the ſums advanced to the te/tatrix 

fince her Grandfather”s death. 

J heſe expeditious proceedings, ſay he, will con- 
vince Mr. James Harlowe, that I am relolved to ſee 
the Will completely executed; aud yer, by my man- 
ner of doing it, that I deſue not to give unneceſſary 
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1 mortifications to the family, ſince every - thing that re- 


lates to them ſhall paſs thro' your hands. 


rn din 
Mr. James HarLowe, To JoHN BELFoRD, E/; 
SIR, ., FHarlowe-Place, Friday Night, Sept. 15, 
I Hope from the character my worthy Couſin Morden 
gives you, that you will excuſe the application I 
make to you, to oblige a whole family in an aftair that 
much concerns their peace, and cannot equally con- 
cern any-body elſe. You will immediately judge, Sir, 
that this is the Executoiſhip of which my Siler has 


given you the trouble by ber Laſt Will. 


We ſhall all think ourſelves extremely obliged to 
you, if you pleaſe to relinquiſh this Truſt to our own 
family; the reaſons which follow pleading for our ex- 

ctation of this favour from you: 

Firſt, becauſe ſhe never would have had the thought 
of troubling you, Sir, if ſhe had believed any of her 
near relations would have taken it upon themſelves. 

- Secondly, I underſtand, that ſhe recommends to you 
in the Will to truſt to the honour of any of our family, 
for the performance of ſuch of the articles as are of a 
domeſtic nature. We are any of us, and all of us, if 
you requeſt it, willing to ſtake our honours upon this 


eccaſion: And all you can deſire, as a man of honour, 


is, T hat the Truſt be executed. 
We are the more concerned, Sir, to wiſh you to de- 


cline this office, becauſe of your ſhort and accidental 


knowlege of the dear Feſtatrix, and long and intimate 
acquaintance with the man to whom ſhe owed her ruin, 
and tue the greateſt loſs and diſappointment (her mani- 
fold excellencies conſidered) that ever befel a family. 

Tou will allow due weight, I dare ſay, to this plea, 
if you make our caſe your own : And ſo much the 
readier, when I aſſure you, that your interfering in 
this matter ſo much againſt our inclinations (TR 
| | Ts 
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Sir, my plain-dealing) will very probably occafion an 
oppolition in ſome points, where otherwiſe there might 
be none. 

What therefore I propoſe i is, Not that my Father 


ſhould aſſume this Truſt: He is too much afflicted to 


undertake it—Nor yet 'myſelf—] might be thought too 
much concerned in intereſt: But that it may be allowed 
to devolve upon my two Uncles; whoſe known ho- 
nour, and whoſe affection to the dear deceaſed, no- 
body ever doubted: And they will treat with you, Sir, 
ho my Couſin Morden, as to the points they wa 
undertake to perform. 

The trouble you have already had, will well entitle 
you to the legacy ſhe bequeaths you, together with the 
reimburſement of all the charges you have been at, 
and allowance of the legacies — have diſcharged, 
altho* you ſhould not have qualified yourſelf to act as 
an Executor; as I preſume you have not yet done : 
nor will not do. 

Vour compliance, Sir, will oblige : a family (who 
have already diſtreſs enough upon them) in the cir- 
cumſtance that occaſions this application to yon 3 
and more particularly, Sir, 

Your moſt humble Servant 


James HARLowe jun. 


I ſend this by one of my ſervants, who will attend 
your diſpatch, 


LE T ..T £9 ERS 

Mr. BELFORD, To JAMES HARLOWE jun. Ei; 

SIR, Saturday, Sept. 16. 
V OU will excuſe my plain dealing in turn: For I 
muſt obſerve, that if I had not the juſt opinion 1 
have of the ſacred nature of the office I have under- 
taken, ſome paſſages in the Letter you have favoured 
me with, would convince me that i ought not to ex- 

cule myſelf from acting in it. 

I need 
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I need name only one of them. You are pleaſed to 
ſay, That your Uncles, if the Truſt be relinquiſhed 
to them, will treat with me, thro' Colone] Morden, 
as to the points they will undertake to perform. 

Permit me, Sir, to ſay, That it is the duty of an 
Executor to fee every point performed, that can be per- 
tormed. Nor will 1 leave the performance of mine to 
any other perſons, eſpecially where a qualifying is ſo 
directly intimated, and where all the branches of your 
family have ſhewn themſelves, with reſpect to the 
iacomparable Lady, to have but one mind. 

You are pleaſed to urge, that ſhe recommends ta 


me, the leaving to the honour of any of your family 


ſuch of the articles as are of a domefiic nature, But 
admitting this to be fo, does it not imply that the 
other articles are ſtill to obtain my care ?—But even 


theſe, you will find by the Will, ſhe gives not up; 


and to that I refer you. 

I am ſorry for the hints you give of an oppoſition, 
where, as you ſay, there might be none, if 1 did not 
interfere. 1 ſee not, Sir, why your animolity againſt 
a man who cannot be defended, ſhould be carried to 
ſuch a height againſt one who never gave you offence : 
And This only, becauſe be is acquainted with that 
man. I will not ſay all I might ſay, on this occaſion. 

As to the Legacy to myſelf, I afſure you, Sir, that 
neither my circumſtances nor my temper will put me 


upon being a gainer by the Executorſhip. I ſhall take 
pleaſure to tread in the ſteps of the admirable Teſta- 


trix in all I may; and rather will encreaſe than dimi- 
niſh her Poor's Fund. 

With regard to the trouble that may attend the Exe- 
cution of the truſt, I ſhall not, in honour to her me- 
mory, value ten times more than this can give me. 1 


| have indeed two other Executorſhips on my hands; 


but they ſit light upon me. And ſurvivors cannot bet- 
ter or more charitably beftaw their time. 


1 conceive that every article, but that relating 85 
the 
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the Poors Fund (ſuch is the Excellence of the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the moſt excellent of Women ) may be per- 
formed in two months time, at fartheſt. | 

Occaſions of litigation or offence ſhall not proceed 
from me. You need only apply to Col. Morden, whe 
ſhall command me in every-thing that the Will allows 
me to oblige your family in. I do aſſure you, that I 
am as unwilling to obtrude myſelf upon it, as any of 
it can wiſh. | | 

I own, that I have not yet proved the Will; nor 
ſhall I do it till next week at ſooneſt, that you ma 
have time for amicable objections, if ſuch you think fit 
to make thro' the Colonel's mediation. But let me 
obſerve to you, Sir, That an Executor's power, in 
« ſuch inſtances as I have exerciſed it, is the ſame be- 
© fore the Probate, as after it, He can even, without 
© taking that out, commence an Action, altho' he can- 
© not declare upon it: And theſe acts of Adminiſtra- 
© tion make him liable to Actions himſelf,” I am 
therefore very proper in the ſteps I have taken in part 
of the Execution of this ſacred Truſt ; and want not 
all;:wance on the occaſion. 
Permit me to add, That when you have peruſed the 
Will, and coolly conſidered every-thing, it is my hope, 
that you will yourſelf be of opinion, that there can. 
be no room for diſpute or oppoſition : And that if 
your family will join to expedite the Execution, it 
will be the moſt natural and eaſy way of ſhutting up 
the whole affair, and to have done with a man, ſo 


cauſleſly, as to his own particular, the object of your 
diſlike, as is, Sir; 


Your very humble Servant ( netwith/landing ) 


JohN BELFORD, 


The 
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_ The WILL. 
To which the following preamble, written on a ſepa- 
rate paper, was ſtitched with black ſilk. 
To my ExecurToR: 
c I Hope I may be excuſed for expatiating, in di- 
A vers parts of this ſolemn laſt Act, upon ſubjects of 


importance. For I have heard of ſo many inſtances 
© of confuſion and diſagreement in families, and fo 
© much doubt and difficulty, for want of abſolute clear- 


© neſs in the Teftaments of departed perſons, that [ 


© have often concluded (were there to be no other rea- 
© ſons but thoſe which reſpect the peace of ſurviving 
© friends) that this Laſt Act, as to its deſignation and 
© operation, ought not to be the Laſt in its compo- 
© ſition or making; but ſhou'd be the reſult of cool 
© deliberation ; and (as is more frequently than ju/?ly 
© ſaid) of a ſound mind and memory; which too ſeldom 
© are to be met with, but in ſound health, All pre- 
© tences of inſanity of mind are likewiſe prevented, 
© when a teſtator gives reaſons for what he wills; all 
© cavils about words ate obviated ; the obliged are aſ- 


© ſured; and They enjoy the benefit for whom the 


© benefit was intended. Hence have I for ſome time 
© paſt employed myſelf in penning down heads of ſuch 
< a diſpoſition ; which, as reaſons offered, I have al- 
© tered and added to; ſo that I never was abſolutely 
© deſtitute of a Vill, had I been taken off ever ſo ſud- 
© denly. Theſe minutes and imperfect ſketches en- 
© abled me, as God has graciouſly given me time and 
© ſedateneſs, to digeſt them into the form in which 


< they appear.” 


J ELanresa HARLOwE, now, by ſtrange melan- 
choly accidents, lodging in the pariſh of St. Paul 
Covent-Garden, being of ſound and perfect mind and 
memory, as I hope theſe preſents, drawn up by __— 
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and written with my own hand, will teſtify ; do [this 
ſecond day of September (a)] in the year of our Lord 
—— () make and publiſh this my Laſt Will 
and Teſtament, in manner and form following: 

In the firſt place, I deſire, that my body may lie 
unburied three days after my deceaſe, or till the plea- 
ſure of my Father be known concerning it. But the 
occaſion of my death not admitting of doubt, I will 
not, on any account, that it be opened; and it is my 


| defire, that it ſhall not be touched but by thoſe of my 


own Sex. 

I have always earneſtly requeſted, that my body 
might be depoſited in the family vault with thoſe of my 
anceſtors. If it might be granted, I could now wiſh, 
that it might be placed at the feet of my dear and ho- 
noured Grandfather. But as I have, by one very un- 
happy ſtep, been thought to diſgrace my whole lineage, 
and therefore this laſt honour may be refuſed to my 
corpſe; in this caſe, my defire is, that it may be in- 
terred in the church- yard belonging to the pariſh in 
which I ſhall die; and that in the moſt private man- 
ner, between the hours of Eleven and Twelve at 
night; attended only by Mrs. Lovick, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, and their maid-ſervant. 

But it is my deſire, that the ſame fees and dues ma 
de paid which are uſually paid for thoſe who are laid 
in the beſt ground, as it is called, ot even in the chan- 
cel —And I bequeath five pounds, to be given at the 
diſcretion of the church-wardens, to twenty poor peo- 
ple the Sunday after my interment; and This whe- 
ther I ſhall be buried here or elſewhere. 

I have already given verbal directions, that after I 
am dead (and laid out in the manner I have ordered) 
I may be put into my coffin as ſoon as poſſible; It is 
my deſire that 1 may not be unneceſſarily expoſed to 


(a) A blank, at the writing, was left for this date, and filled up 
on this day. See Letter Ixxxv. of Vol. VII. 
(5) The date of the year is left blank for particular reaſons, 


Vol. VIII. t the 
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the view of any-body; except any of my relations 
ſhould vouchſafe, for the laſt time, to look upon me. 

And I could wiſh, if it might be avoided without 
making i/l-will between Mr. Lovelace and my Execy- 
tor, that the former might not be permitted to ſee my 
corpſe, , But if, as he is a man very uncontroulable, 
and as I am Nobody's, he inſiſt upon viewing her dead. 
whom he ONCE before ſaw in a manner dead, let his 
gay curioſity be gratified. Let him behold, and tri- 
umph over the wretched Remains of one who has been 
made a victim to his barbarous perfidy: But let ſome 
good perſon, as by my deſire, give him a paper, whilſt 
he is viewing the ghaſtly ſpectacle, containing theſe 
few words only — ©* Gay, cruel heart ! behold here 
cc the Remains of the once ruined, yet now happy, 
et Clariſſa Harlowe ! — See what thou thyſelf muſt 
£ quickly be ;—and REPENT |—” | 

Yet, to ſhew that I die in perfect charity with al 
the world, 1 do moſt ſincerely forgive Mr. Lovelace 
the wrongs he has done me. | | 

If my Father can pardon the errors of his unworthy 
child, ſo far as to ſuffer her corpſe to be depoſited at 
the feet of her Grandfather, as above requeſted, I could 
wiſh (my misfortunes being ſo notorious) that a ſhort 
diſcourſe might be pronounced over my Remains before 
they be interred. The ſubject of the diſcourſe [ ſhall 
determine before I conclude this writing. 


Ss much written about what deſerves not the leaſt con- 
ſideration, and about what will be Nothing when 
this writing comes to be opened and read, will be 

excuſed when my preſent unhappy circumſtances and 
abſence from all my natural friends are conſidered. 


And now, with regard to the worldly matters which 
1 hall die poſſeſſed of, as well as to thoſe which ef 
right appertain to me, either by the Will of my faid 
Grandfather; or otherwiſe; Thus do ] diſpoſe of them. 

Jo. the fuſt place, I give and bequeath all "= 1 
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Eſtates in or to which I have any claim or title by the 
ſaid Will, to my ever-honoured Father James Har- 
lowe, Eſq; and that rather than to my Brother and 
Siſter, to whom I had once thoughts of deviſing them, 
becauſe, if they ſurvive my Father, thoſe Eſtates will 
aſſuredly veſt in them, or one of them, by virtue of 
his favour and indulgence, as the circumſtances of 
things with regard to marriage-ſettlements, or other- 
wiſe, may require; or, as they may reſpectively merit 
by the continuance of their duty. 

The houſe late my Grandfather's, called The Grove, 
2nd by him, in honour of me, and of ſome of — vo- 
luntary employments, my Dairy bouſe, and the furni- 
ture thereof as it now ſtands (the pictures and large iron 
cheſt of old plate excepted) I alſo bequeath to my ſaid 
Father ; only begging it as a favour, that he will be 
pleaſed to permit my dear Mrs. Norton to paſs the 
remainder of her days in that houſe ; and to have and 
enjoy the apartments in it known by the name of The 
Houſekeeper's apartments, with the furniture in them; 
and which (plain and neat) was bought for me by my 
Grandfather, whodelighted tocall me his houſekeeper ; 
and which therefore in his life-time I uſed as ſuch : 
The office to go with the apartments. And I am the 
more earneſt in this recommendation, as I had once 
thought to have been very happy there with the good 
woman; and becauſe I think her prudent manage- 
ment will be as beneficial to my Father, as his favour 
can be convenient to her. 

But with regard to what has accrued from that 
Eftate, ſince my Grandfather's death, and to the ſum - 
of Nine hundred and ſeventy pounds, which proved to 
be the moiery of the money that my ſaid Grandfather 
had by him at his death, and which moiety he be- 
queathed to me for my ſole and ſeparate uſe as he did 
the other moiety in like manner to my Sitter (a)]; 
and which ſum (that I might convince my Brother and 

15 F 2 Siſter, 
(a) See Vol. I. p. 74. 
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Siſter, that I wiſhed not for an independence upon my 
Father's pleaſure) I gave into my Father's hands, to- 
ether with the management and produce of the whole 
Eſtate deviſed to me Theſe ſums, however conſider- 
able when put together, I hope I may be allowed to 
diſpoſe of abſolutely, as my Love and my Gratitude 
(not confined wholly to my own family, which is very 
wealthy in all its branches) may warrant : And which 
therefore I ſhall diſpoſe of in the manner hereafter 
mentioned. But it is my Will, and expreſs direction, 
that my Father's account of the above-mentioned pro- 
duce may be taken and eſtabliſhed abſolutely (and with- 
out contravention or queſtion) as he ſhall be pleaſed to 
give it to my Couſin Morden, or to whom elſe he ſhall 
chuſe to give it; ſo as that the ſaid account be not ſub- 
ject to litigatian, or to the controul of my Executor, 
or of 7 other perſon. | 
My Father, of his love and bounty, was pleaſed to 
allow me the ſame quarterly ſums that he allowed my 
Siſter for apparel and other requiſites; and (pleaſed with 
me then) uſed to ſay, that thoſe ſums ſhould not be de- 
ducted from the eſtate and effects bequeathed to me by 
my Grandfather : But having mortally offended him (as 
I fear it may be ſaid) by one unhappy ſtep, it may be 
expected that he will reimburſe himſelf thoſe ſums—lt 
is therefore my will and direction, that he ſhall be al- 
lowed to pay and ſatisfy himſelf for all ſuch quarterly 
or other ſums, which he was ſo good as to advance me 
from the time of my Grandfather's death ; and that 
his account of ſuch ſums ſhall likewiſe be taken with- 
out queſtioning ; the money, however, which left 


behind me in my eſcritoire, being to be taken in part 


of thoſe diſburſements. 

My Grandfather, who, in his goodneſs and favou 

to me, knew no bounds, was pleaſed to bequeath to 
me all the family pictures at his late houſe, ſome of 
which are very maſterly performances; with command, 
that if I died unmarried, or if married and had no 
IT ; deſcendents, 
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64 deſcendents, they ſhould then go to that Son of his (if 
hole more than one ſhould be then living) whom I ſhould 
ler- think would ſet moſt value by them. Now, as I know 
| to that my honoured Uncle, * Harlowe, Eſq; was 


ude pleaſed to expreſs ſome concern that they were not left 
elf to him, as eldeſt Son; and as he has a gallery where 
nich they may be placed to advantage; and as I have reaſon 
fter to believe, that he will bequeath them to my Father, 
ion, if he ſurvive him; who, no doubt, will leave them to 


* my Brother; I therefore bequeath all the ſaid family 
ith- pictures to my ſaid Uncle John Harlowe. In theſe 


d to pictures, however, I include not one of my own, 
hall drawn when | was about fourteen years of age; which 
ſub- I ſhall hereafter in another article bequeath: 

tor, My ſaid honoured Grandfather having a great fond- 


neſs for the old family plate, which he would never 
d to permit to be changed, having lived, as he uſed to ſay, 


my to ſee a great deal of it come into requeſt again in the 
vith revolution of faſhions ;- and having left the ſame to 
de- me, with a command to keep it entire; and with 
e by power at my death to bequeath it to whomſoever I 
| (a8 pleaſed that I thought would forward his deſire; which 
be was, as he expreſſes it, that it ſhould be kept to the end 
lt F time; this family plate, which is depoſited in a large 
al- iron cheſt, in the ſtrong oom at his late dwelling- 
erly houſe, I bequeath entire to my honoured Uncle An- 
me tony Harlow, Eſq; with the * injunctions which 
os were laid on me; not doubting but he will confirm 
ith- 


and ſtrengthen them by his own laſt Will. 

[ bequeath to my ever-valued friend Mrs. Judith 
Norton, to whole. piety and care, ſeconding the piety 
and care of my ever-honoured and excellent Mother, 
|- owe, morally ſpeaking, the qualifications, which, 
for Eighteen years of my life, made me beloved and 
reſpeRted, the full ſum of Six hundred pounds, to be 
paid her within three months after my death. 

| bequeath alſo to the ſame good woman Thirty 


guineas, for mourning, for her and for her ſon, my 
Foſter- brother. F 3 To- 
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To Mrs. Dorothy Hervey, the only Siſter of my 
horoured Mother, I bequeath the ſum of Fifty eui. 
neas, for a ring; and I beg of her to acccept of my 
thankful acknowlegements tor all her goodneſs to me 
from my infancy; and particularly for her patience 
with me, in the ſeveral altercations that happened be- 
tween my Brother and Siſter, and me, before my un- 
happy departure from Harlowe-Place. 

to my kind and much-valued Couſin Miſs Dolly 
Hervey, Daughter of my Aunt Hervey, I bequeath 
my watch and equipage, and my beſt Mechlin and 
Bruilcls head - dreſſes and ruffles; alſo my gown and 
pitticoa: of Aowered ſilver of my own work; which 
having been made up but a few days before I was con- 
aned to my chamber, I never wore, | 

To the fame young Lady 1 bequeith likewiſe my 
harpſichord, my chamber-organ, and all my muſic- 
bocks. | 

As my Sifter has a very pretty library ; and as my 
beloved Mus Howe has alſo her late Father's, as well 
as her own; I bequeath all my books in general, with 
the caſes they are in, to my ſaid Couſin Dolly Hervey, 
As they are not ill-choſen for 4 woman's library, [ 
know that ſhe will take the greater pleaſure in them 
(when her friendly grief is mellowed by time into 2 
remembrance more ſweet than painful) becauſe they 
were mine; and becauſe there are obſervations in many 
of them of my own writing ; and ſome very judicious 


ones, written by the truly reverend Dr. Lewen. 


I alſo bequeath to the ſame young Lady T wenty- 
five guineas for a ring, to be worn in remembrance of 
her true friend. 

If I live not to ſee my worthy Couſin William Mor- 
den, Eſq; I deſire my humble and grateful thanks may 
be given to him for his favours and goodneſs to me; 
and particularly for his endeavours to reconcile my 
other friends to me, at a time when 1 was doubtful 


whether he would forgive me himſelf, As he is in 
_ great 
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great circumſtances, I will only beg of him to accept 
of two or three trifles, in remembrance of a Kinſwo- 
man why always honoured Vim as much as he loved 
her. Particularly, of that piece of flowers which my 
Uncle Robert, his Father, was very earneſt to obtain, 


in order to carry it abroad with him. L 

I defire him likewiſe to accept of the little miniature 
picture ſet in gold, which his worthy Father made me 
fit for to the famous Italian Maſter whom he brought 
over with him; and which he preſented to me, that E 
might beftow it, as he was pleaſed to ſay, upon the 
man whom [ſhould be one day moſt inclined to favour. 

To the ſame gentleman I alſo bequeath my roſe 
diamond ring, which was a prefent from his good 
Father to me ; and will be the more valuable to-him 
on that account. 8 

I bumbly requeſt Mrs. Annabella Howe, the Mo- 
ther of my dear Mifs Howe, to accept of my reſpect- 
ful thanks for all her favours and goodnefs to me, when 
I was fo frequently a viſitor to her beloved daughter; 
and of a ring of Twenty- ſive guineas price. 

My picture at full length,which is in my late Grand- 
father's cloſet (excepted in an article above from the 
family piftures) drawn when I was near fourteen years 
of age; about which time my dear Miſs Howe and F 
began to know, to diſtinguiſh, and to love one an- 
other—ſo dearly—lI cannot exprefs how dearly- I be- 


queath to that Siſter of my heart; of whoſe friendſhip, 


as well in adverſity as proſperity, when I was deprived” 
of all other comfort and comforters, I have had ſuch: 
inſtances, as that our Love can only be exceeded in- 
that State of Perfection, in which I hope to rejoice- 
with her hereafter, to all Eternity. 

I bequeath alſo to the ſame dear friend my beſt dia- 
mend ring, which, with otherjewels, is in the private 
drawer of my eſcritoire : As alſo all my finiſhed and 
framed pieccs of needle-work ; the flower-piece ex- 
cepted, which I have atreadv bequeathed to my Covfin 
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Theſc pieces have all been taken down, as I have 
heard (a); and my relations will have no heart to put 
them up again: But if my good Mother chuſes to keep 
back any one piece (the above capital piece, as it is 
called, excepted) not knowing but ſome time hence ſhe 
may bear the ſight of it; I except that alſo from this 
general bequeſt; and direct it to be preſented to her. 

My whole-length picture in the V andyke taſte (4), 
that uſed to hang in my own parlour, as I was per- 
mitted to call'it, I bequeath to my Aunt Hervey, ex- 
cept my Mother ſhall think fit to keep it herſelf, 

I bequeath to the worthy Charles Hickman, Eſq; 
the locket, with the miniature picture of the Lady he 
beſt loves, which 1 have conſtantly worn, and ſhall 
continue to wear near my heart till the approach of my 
laſt hour (c). It muſt be the moſt acceptable preſent 
that can be made him, next to the hand of the dear 
original. © And, O my dear Miſs Howe, let it not 
be long before you permit his claim to the latter 
for indeed you know not the value of a virtuous 
mind in that Sex ; and how preferable ſuch a mind 
is to one diſtinguiſhed by the more dazling flights of 
unruly wit; altho' the latter were to be joined by 
that ſpecious outward appearance which too-too 
often attracts the haſty eye, and ſuſceptible heart. 


R R a aA Aa 


Permit me, my dear friends, this ſolemn Apoſtrophe, 
in this laſt ſalemn Act, to a young Lady ſo deſervedly 
dear to me / | 


I make it my earneſt requeſt to my dear Miſs Howe, 
that ſhe will not put herſelf into mourning for me. 
But I defire her acceptance of a ring with my hair; 
and that Mr. Hickman will alſo accept of the like; 
each of the value of Twenty-five guineas. 

I bequeath to Lady Betty Lawrence, and to her 


Siſter Lady Sarah Sadleir, and to the right honourable 


Lord M. and to their worthy Nieces Miſs Charlotte 


and 


(0) See Vol, III. p. 259. (6) Ibid. (c) See Letter cyii, of Vol. VII. 


* 
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and Miſs Martha Montague, each an enamelled ring, 
with a cypher Cl. H. with my hair in cryſtal, and 
round the inſide of each, the day, month, and year of 


my death: Each ring, with brilliants, to coſt 1 wenty 


uineas. And this as a ſmall token of the grateful 
{-nſe [ have of the honour of their good opinions and 
kind wiſhes in my favour ; and of their truly noble 
offer to me of a very conſiderable annual proviſion, 
when they apprehended me to be entirely deſtitute of 


any. 

Fo the reverend and learned Dr. Arthur Lewen, by 
whoſe inſtructions I have been equally delighted and 
benefited, I bequeath Twenty guineas for a Ring. If 
it ſhould pleaſe God to call him to Himſelf, before he 
can receive this ſmall bequeſt, it is my Will, that his 
worthy daughter may have the benefit of it. 

In token of the grateful ſenſe I have of the eivilities 


paid me by Mrs; and Miſs Howe's domeſtics, from 


time to time in my viſits - there, 1 bequeath Thirty 
guineas to be divided among them, as their dear 
young miſtreſs ſhall think proper. | | 

To each of my worthy companions and friends 
Miſs Biddy Lloyd, Miſs 1 Alſton, Miſs Rachel 
Biddulph, and Miſs Cartwright Campbell, I bequeath 
Five guineas for a ring.. 

To my late maid-fervant Hannah Burton, an ho- 
neſt, faithful creature, who loved me, reverenced my 
Mother, and reſpected my Siſter, and never ſought to 
do any-thing unbecoming of her character, I bequeath 
the ſum of Fifty pounds, to be paid within one month 
after my deceaſe, ſhe labouring under ill health: And 
if that ill health continue, I commend her for farther 
aſſiſtance to my good Mrs. Norton, to be put upon 
my Poor's fund, hereafter to be mentioned. 

To the Coachman, Groom, and Two Footmen, 
and Five Maids, at Harlowe-Place, I bequeath Ten 
pounds each ; To the Helper Five pounds, 

To my Siſter's maid Betty Barnes, I bequeath Ten 


F 5 pounds, 


Norton will accept of. 
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pounds to ſhew that I reſent not former diſobligations; 


which I believe were owing more to the inſolence of 


office, and to natural pertneſs, than to perſonal ill- will. 
All my wearing apparel, of whatſoever ſort, that I 


have not been obliged to part with, or which is not 


already bequeathed (my linen excepted) I defire Mrs, 


The trunks and boxes in which my cloaths are ſealed 
up, I deſire may not be opened, but in preſence of 


Mrs. Norton (or of ſome one deputed by her) and of 


Mrs. Lovick. | 

To the worthy Mrs. Lovick above · mentioned, from 
whom I have received great civilities, and even mater- 
nal kindneſſes; and ro Mrs. Smith (with whom I 
lodge) from whom alſo I have received great kind- 
neſſes; I bequeath all my linen, and all my unfold 
laces; to be divided equally between them, as they 
ſhall agree; or, in cate of diſagreement, the ſame to 
be fold, and the money arifing to be equally ſhared by 
them. 

And I bequeath to the fame two good women, as a 
further token of my thankful acknowlegements of 
their kind love and compaſſionate concern for me, the 
ſum of Twenty guineas each. 

To Mr. Smith, the huſband of Mrs. Smith above- 
named, I bequeath the ſum of Ten guineas, in ac- 
knowlegement of his civilities to me. 

To Katherine, the honeſt maid-ſervant of Mrs. 


Smith, to whom (having no ſervant of my own) - 


have been troubleſome, I bequeath Five guineas; and 
Ten guineas more, in lieu of a ſuit of my wearing- 
apparel, which once, with ſome linen, 1 thought of 
leaving to her. With this ſhe may purchaſe what may 
be more ſuitzble to her liking and degree. 

To the honeſt and careful widow Anne Shelburne, 
my Nurſe, over and above her wages, and the cuſtom- 
ary perquiſites, that may belong to her, I bequeath the 


ſum of Ten guineas, Hers is a careful, and a 4 
Bio: ons 
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ſons of ſuch humanity and tenderneſs). a melancholy 
employment, attended in the Jatter part of life with 
great watching and fatigue, which is hardly ever- 
enough conſidered. ! | | 
The few books I have at my preſent lodgings, I de- 
fire Mrs. Lovick to accept of; and that ſne be permit- 
ted, if ſhe pleaſe, to take a copy of my book of Medita- 


tions, as | uſed to call it; being extracts from the beſt 


of books; which ſhe ſeemed to approve of, although 
ſuited particularly to my own caſe. As for the, book 
itſelf, perhaps my good Mrs. Norton will be glad to 
have it, as it is written all with my own hand. 

In the middle drawer of my eſcritoire at Harlowe- 
Place, are many Letters and Copies of Letters, put up 
according to their dates, which I have written or xe- 
ceived in a courſe of yeats (ever ſince I learned to write) 


from and to my Grandfather, my Father and Mothet, 


my Uncles, my Brother and Siſter, on occaſional little 
abſences; my late Uncle Morden, my Couſin Morden; 
Mrs. Norton, and Miſs Howe, and other of my com- 
panions and friends before my confinement at my Fa- 
ther's: As alſo from the three reverend gentlemen, - 
Dr. Blome, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Tomkins, now 
with God, and the very reverend Dr. Lewen, on ſe- 
rious ſubjects. As theſe letters exhibit a correſpond- 
ence that no perſon of my Sex need to be aſhamed. of, 
allowing for the time of life when mine were written; 
and as many excellent things are contained in thoſe 
written to me; and as Miſs Howe, to whom moft of 
them have been communicated, wiſhed formerly to 
have them, if ſhe ſurvived me: For theſe reaſons, I 
bequeath them to my ſaid dear friend Miſs. Anna 
Howe; and the rather, as ſhe had for ſome years paſt 
a very conſiderable ſhare in the correſpondence. . 

I do hereby make, conſtitute, and ordain, John 
Belford, of Edgware in the County of Middleſex, Eſq; 


the fole Executor of this my Laſt Will and Teſta- 


ment; having previouſly obtained his leave ſo to do. I 
21 F 6 have 
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have given the reaſons which induced me to aſk this 

3 to take upon him this trouble, to Miss 
owe. I therefore refer to her on this ſubject. 

But I do moſt earneſtly beg of him the ſaid Mr. Bel- 
ford, that, in the execution of his truſt, he will (as he 
has repeatedly promiſed) ſtudiouſly endeavour to pro- 
mote peace with, and ſuppreſs reſeatments in every 
one; fo as that all farther miſchiefs may be prevented, 
as well from, as to his friend. And in order to this, [ 
beſeech him to cultivate the friendſhip of my worthy 
Couſin Morden; who, as I preſume to hope (when 
he underſtands it to be my dying requeſt) will give him 
his advice and aſſiſtance in every article where it may 
be neceſſary : and who will perhaps be ſo good as to 
interpoſe with my relations, if any difficulty ſhould ariſe 
about carrying any of the articles of this my Laſt Will 
into execution, and to ſoften them into the wiſhed-for 
condeſcenſion: — For it is my earneſt requeſt to Mr, 
Belford, that he will not ſeek by Law, or by any ſort 
of violence, either by word or deed, to extort the per- 
formance from them. If there be any articles of a 
merely domeſtic nature, that my relations ſhall think 
unfit to be carried into execution; ſuch articles I leave 
entirely to my ſaid Couſin Morden and Mr. Belford to 
vary, or totally diſpenſe with, as they ſhall agree upon 
the matter; or, if they two differ in opinion, they 
will be pleaſed to be determined by a third perſon, to 
de cboſen by them both. | 
Having been preſſed by Miſs Howe and her Mother, 
to collect the particulars of my ſad Story, and given 
expectation that I would, in order to do my character 
juſtice with all my friends and companions ; but not 
having time before me for the painful taſk ; it has been 
2 pleaſure to me to find, by extracts kindly commu- 
'nicated to me by my ſaid Executor, that I may ſafely 
truſt my fame to the juſtice done me by Mr. Lovelace, 
in his Letters to him my ſaid Executor. And as Ms. 


Belford has engaged to contribute what is in his power 
27611 towards 
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uſed to call My Poor, and to whom Mrs; Norton con- 
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towards a compilement to be made of all that relates 
to my Story, and knows my. whole mind in this re- 
ſpect; it is my deſire, that he will cauſe two copies 
to be made of this collection; one to remain with 
Miſs Howe, the other with himſelf ; and that he will 
ſhew or lend his copy, if required, to my Aunt Her- 
vey, for the ſatisfaction of any of my family; but un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions as the ſaid Mr. Belford ſhall think 
fit to impoſe ; that neither any other perſon's ſafety 
may be endangered, nor his own honour ſuffer, by 
the communication. | 

I bequeath to my ſaid Executor, the ſum of One 
hundred guineas, as a grateful, tho” inſufficient ac- 
knowlegement of the trouble he will be at im the ex- 
ecution of the truſt he has ſo kindly undertaken. I de- 
fire him likewiſe to accept of Twenty guineas for a 


ring: And that he will reimburſe himſelf for all the 


charges and expences which he ſhall be at in the ex- 
ecution of this truſt. 

In the worthy Dr. H. I have found a Phyſician, a 
Father, and a Friend. I beg of him, as a teſtimony 
of my gratitude, to accept of Twenty guineas for a 


I have the ſame obligations to the kind and ſkilful 


Mr. Goddard, who attended me as my Apothecary. 
His very moderate bill I have diſcharged down to yeſ- 


terday. I have always thought it incumbent upon 


Feſtators to ſhorten all they can the trouble of their 


Executors. I know I under-rate the value of Mr. 


Goddard's attendances, when over and above what 


may accrue from yeſterday, to the hour that will finiſh 
all, I defire Fifteen guineas for a ring may be pre- 
ſented to him. | 

To the reverend Mr. who frequently attended 
me, and prayed by me in my laſt ftages, I alſo. be- 
queath Fifteen guineas for a ring; 

There are a ſet of honeſt indigent people, whom I 


veys 
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veys relief each month (or at ſhorter periods) in pro- 

ion to their neceſſities, from a ſum I depoſited in 
her hands, and from time to time recruited, as means 
accrued to me; but now nearly, if not wholly, ex- 
pended : Now, that my fault may be as little aggra- 
vated as poffible by the ſufterings of the worthy people 
whom Heaven gave me a hearito relieve ; and as the 
produce of my Grandfather's Eſtate (including the 
moiety of the ſums he had by bim, and was pleaſed to 
give me, at his death, as above-mentioned) together 
with what I ſhall further appropriate to the ſame uſe in 
the ſubſequent articles, will, as I hope, more than an- 
ſwer all my legacies and bequeſts; it is my will and 


dieſite, that the remainder, be it little or much, ſhall 


become a fund to be appropriated, and I hereby direct 
that it be appropriated, to the like purpoſes with the 
ſums which | put into Mrs. Norton's hands, as afore- 
ſaid And this under the direction and management of 
the ſaid Mrs. Norton, who knows my whole mind in 
this particular, And in caſe of her death, or of her 
defire to be acquitted of the management thereof, it is 
my earneſt requeſt to my dear Miſs Howe, that fhe 
will take it upon herſelf, and at her own death that ſhe 
will transfer what fhall remain undiſpoſed of at the 
time, to ſuch perſons, and with ſuch limitations, re- 
ſtrictions, and proviſoes, as ſhe ſhall think will beſt an- 
ſwer my intention. For as to the management and 
difttibution of all or any patt of it, while in Mrs. Nor- 
ton's hands, or her own; | will, that it be entirely 
Giſcretional, and without account, either to my Exe- 
cutor, or any other perſon. 

Altho' Mrs. Norton, as I have hinted, knows my 
whole mind in this reſpect; yet it may be proper to 
mention, in this laſt ſolemn Act, that my intention is, 
that this fund be entirely ſet apart and appropriated to 
relieve temporarily, from the intereſt thereof (as I dare 
ſay it will be put out to the beſt advantage) or even 
from the principal, if need be, the boneft, induſtrious, 

| labouring 
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labouring Poor only; when ſickneſs, lameneſs, unfore- 
ſeen loſſes, or other accidents, diſable them from fol- 
lowing their Jawful callings; or to aſſiſt ſuch honeſt 
people of large families as ſhall have a child of good 
inclinations to put out to ſervice, trade, or huſbandry. 
It has always been a rule with me in my little dona- 
tions, to endeavour to aid and ſet forward the ſober 


and induſtrious poor. Small helps, if ſeaſonably af- 


forded, will do for ſuch; and fo the fund may be of 
more extenſive benefit; an ocean of wealth will not be 
ſufficient for the idle and diſſolute: Whom, therefore, 
ſince they will be always in want, it will be no cha- 
rity to relieve, if worthier creatures would, by reliev- 
ing the others, be deprived of ſuch aſſiſtance as may 
ſet the wheels of their induſtry gcing, and put them 


in a ſphere of uſeful action. 


But it is my expreſs will and direction, that let this 
ſund come out to be ever ſo conſiderable, it ſhall be 
applied only in ſupport of the temporary exigencies of the 
perſons I have deſcribed ; and that no one family or 
perſon receive from it, at one time, or in one year, 
more than the ſum of Twenty pounds. | 

It is my will and defire, that the ſet of jewels which 
was my Grandmother's, and preſented to me, ſoon 
after her death, by my Grandfather, be valued ; and 
the worth of them paid to my Executor, if 2ny of my 
family chuſe to have them; or otherwiſe, that the 
be ſold, and go to the augmentation of my Poor's 
Fund.—But if they may be deemed an equivalent for 
the ſums my Father was pleaſed to advance to me 
fince the death of my Grandfather, I deſire, that they 
my be given up to him. | 

preſume, that the diamond necklace, ſolitaire, and 
buckles, which were properly my own, preſented by 
my Mother's Uncle Sir Joſias Brookland, will not be 
purchaſed by any one of my family, for a too obvious 
reaſon : In this caſe I defire, that they may be ſent to 


my Executor ; and that he will diſpoſe of them to a 
be 
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beſt advantage: and apply the money to the uſes of 
my Will. | 


In the beginning of this tedious writing, I referred 
to the latter part of it, the naming of the ſubject of 
the diſcourſe which I wiſhed might be delivered at my 
funeral, if permitted to be interred with my anceſtors. 
I think the following will be ſuitable to my caſe, I 
hope the alteration of the words her and ſbe, for him 
and he, may be allowable. 


& Let not her that is deceived truſt in vanity ; for 
„ vanity ſhall be her recompenſe. She ſhall be 


« accompliſhed before her time; and her branch 


c ſhall not be green. She ſhall ſhake off her 
« unripe grape as the vine, and fhall caſt of 
* her flower as the olive (a). 


But if I am to be interred in town, let only the 


.uſual Burial- ſervice be read over my corpſe. 
If my body be permitted to be carried down, I be- 


queath Ten pounds to be given to the poor of the pa- 


riſh, at the diſcretion of the church-wardens, within 
a fortnight after my interment. _ 
If any neceſlary matter be omitted in this my Will ; 
or if any-thing appear doubtful or contradictory, as 
poſſibly may be the caſe; ſince, beſides my inexperience 
in theſe matters, I am now, at this time, very weak 
and ill; having put off the finiſhing hand a little too 
long, in hopes of obtaining the laſt forgiveneſs of my 
honoured friends; in which caſe I ſhould have acknow- 
leged the favour with a ſuitable warmth of duty, and 
filled up ſome blanks which I left to the very laſt (5), 
in a more agreeable manner to myſelf, than now | 
have been enabled to do—In caſe of ſuch omiſſions 
and imperfections, I deſire that my Couſin Morden 
will be ſo good as to join with Mr. Belford in conſider- 
ing them, and in comparing them with what J have 
more explicitly written; and if, after that, any doubt 
| | remain, 
N (a) Job XY, 31, 32, 33. (3) See Letter Ixxxy, of Vol, VII. 
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remain, that they will be pleaſed to apply to Miſs 

Howe, who knows my whole heart: And [I deſire 

that the conſtruction of theſe three may be eftabliſh- 

ed: And I hereby eſtabliſh it, provided it be unani- 

mous, and direct it to be put in force, as if I had fo 
written and determined myſelf. 

And Now, O my bleſſed REDEEMER, do I, with 

a lively faith, humbly lay hold of Thy meritorious 

Death and Sufferings ; hoping to be waſhed clean 

in Thy precious Blood from all my fins: In the 

bare hope of the happy conſequences of which, 

how light do thoſe ſufferings ſeem (grievous as 

they were at the time) which, I confidently truſt, 

will be a means, by Thy Grace, to work out 

for me a more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory ! | 
CLARISsA HARLOWE. 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, and declared, the day and 
year above- written, by the ſaid Clariſſa Harlowe, 
as her Laſt Will and Teſtament; contained in 
Seven ſheets of paper, all written with her own. 
hand, and every ſheet ſigned and ſealed by her- 
ſelf, in the — fp of Us, 

John Williams, 
Arthur Bedall, 
Elizabeth Swanton. 


Err 
Colonel MoRnEn, To JohN BETTORD, E/; 
| f Sat. Sept. 16. 
1 Have been employed in a moſt melancholy taſk. In 
reading the Will of the dear deceaſed. 

The unhappy Mother and Mrs. Norton choſe to be 
abſent on the affecting occaſion. But Mrs. Harlowe 
made it her earneſt requeſt, that every article of it 
ſhould be fulfilled, | 

They 


Fg 
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They were all extremely touched with the preamble. 

The firſt Words of the Wili—* I Clariſſa Harlowe, 
© now by ſtrange melancholy accidents, lodging, c. 
drew tears from ſome, fighs from all. 
- The directions tor her funeral, in caſe ſhe were or 
were not permitted to be carried down z the mention 
of her orders having been given for the manner of her 
being laid out, and the preſence of mind fo viſible 
throughout the whole, obtained their admiration, ex- 
preſſed by hands and eyes lifted up, and by falling 
tears, | 14 

When I read the direction, That her body was 
© Not to be viewed, except any of her relations ſhould 
* winchſaſe fer the laſt time is look npin her; they 
turned away, and turned to me, three or four times 
alternately, Mrs. Hervey, and Miſs Arabella ſobbed ; 
the Uucles wipedtheir eycs; the Brother looked down; 
the Father wrung his hands. | 


I was obliged to ſtop at the words, © That ſhe was 
Nobody's. | | 

But when I came to the addreſs to be made to the 
accurſed man, if he were not to be diverted from 
* ſeeing her dead, whom once before he had ſeen in 
© a manner dead'—execration, and either vows or 
wiſhes of revenge, filled every mouth. 

Theſe were ſtill more fervently renewed, when they 
came to hear re'd her forgiveneſs of even this man. 

You remember, Sir, on our firſt reading of the Will 
in town, the obſervations I made on the foul play 
whichit is evident the excellent creature met with from 
this abandoned man, and what I ſaid upon the occa- 
ſion. I am not uſed to repeat things of that nature. 

The dear creature's noble contempt of the Nething, 
as ſhe as nobly calls it, about which ſhe had been giv- 
ing ſuch perticular directions, to wit, her Body; and 
her apologizing for the particularity of thoſe directions 
from the circumſtances ſhe was in—had the ſame, and 
as ſtrong an effect upon me, as when 1 firſt re'd the 


animated. 
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animated paragraph; and, pointed by my eye (by 
turns caſt upon them all) affected them all. | 

When the article was read which bequeathed to the 
Father the Grandfather's Eſtate, and the reaſon af- 
ſizned for it (ſo generous, and ſo dutiful) the Father 


could fit no longer; but withdrew, wiping his eyes, 


and lifting up his ſpread hands at Mr. James Harlowe; 
who arole to attend him to the door, as Arabella like- 
wiſe did All he could ſay O Son! Son !—-O Girl! 
Girl !—as if he reproached them for the parts they 
had acted, and put him upon acting. 

But yet, on ſome occaſions, this Brother and Siſter 
ſhewed themſelves to be true Will diſputants. | 

Let tongue and eyes expreſs what they will, Mr. 
Belford, the firſt reading of a Will, where a perſon 
dies worth any-thing conſiderable, generally aftords a 
true teſt of the relations love to the deceaſed. 

Thecloaths, the thirty guineas for mourning to Mrs. 
Norton, with the recommendation of the good woman 
for houſekceper at The Greve, were thought ſufficient, 
had the article of 600 J. which was called monſttous, 
been omitted. Some other paſſages in the Will were 
called, flights, and ſuch whimſies as diſtinguiſb people 
of imagination frem thoſe of jadgment. 

My Couſin Dolly Hervey was grudged-the Library, 
Miſs Harlowe ſaid, That as ſhe and her Siſter never 
bought the ſame baoks, ſhe would take That to her- 


ſelf, and would make it up to her Coulin Dolly one 


way or other. : 

I intend, Mr. Belford, to ſave you the trouble of in- 

terpoſing The Library hall be my Couſin Dolly's. 
Mrs. Hervey could hardly keep her ſeat. On this oc- 

caſion, however, ſhe only ſaid, That her late dear and 

ever dear Niece, was 99 good to her and hers. But, at 


another time, ſhe declared, with tears, that ſhe could 


not forgive herſelf for a Lettter ſhe wrote (a) [looking 
at Miſs Arabella, whom, it ſeems, unknown to any- 


) 


(a) See Vol, III. p. 247, & ſeq. | 
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body, ſhe had conſulted before ſhe wrote it] and which, 
ſhe ſaid, muſt have wounded a ſpirit, that now, ſhe 
ſaw, had been too deeply wounded before. 

O my Auat, ſaid Arabella, no more of that Who 
would have thought that the dear creature had been 
ſuch a penitent ? f 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe were ſo much 
affected with the articles in their favour (bequeathed to 
them without a word or hint of reproach or recrimina- 
tion) that they broke out into ſelf-accuſations ; and la- 
mented, that their ſweet Niece, as they called her, was 
now got aboveall grateful acknowlegementand returns, 

Indeed the mutual upbraidings and grief of all pre- 
ſent, upon thoſe articles in which every one was re- 
membred for good, ſo often interrupted me, that the 
reading took up above Six hours. But curſes upon the 
accurſed man were a refuge to which they often re- 
ſorted, to exonerate Aber 

How wounding a thing, Mr. Belford, is a generous 
and well-diſtinguiſhed forgiveneſs ! What Revenge can 
be more effectual, and more noble, were Revenge in- 
tended, and were it wiſhed toſtrike remorſe into a guilty 
or ungrateful heart ! But mydear Coulin's motives were 
all Duty and Love. She ſeems indeed to have been, as 
much as mortal could be, Love itſelf. Love ſublimed 
by a purity, by a true delicacy, that hardly any woman 
before her could boaſt of, O Mr. Belford, what an 
Example would ſhe have given in every ſtation of life 
(as Wife, Mother, Mitres, Friend) had her lot fallen 
upon a man bleſſed with a mind like her own |! 
The 600 l. bequeathed to Mrs. Norton, the Library 
to Miſs Hervey, and the Remembrances to Miſs Howe, 


were not the only articles grudged. Yet to what pur-- 
ſe did they regret the pecuniary bequeſts, when the 
oor's fund, and not themſelves, would have had the 


benefit, had not thoſe legacies been bequeathed ? 


But enough paſſed to convince me, that my Couſin 
was abſolutely right in her choice of aac; : 
| * 
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the family. Had ſhe choſen one in it, I dare fay, that 
her Will would have been no more regarded than if it 
had been the Will of a dead King; than that of Louis 
XIV. in particular; ſo flagrant]y broken thro” by his 
Nephew the Duke of Orleans before he was cold. 

The only Will of that Monarch, perhaps, which was 
ever diſputed. 

Butlittle does Mr. James Harlowe think, that while 
he is graſping at hundreds, he will, moſt probably, loſe 
thouſands, if he be ay ſurvivor. A man of a ſpirit 
ſo ſelfiſh and narrow ſhall not be my heir. : 

You will better conceive, Mr. Belford, than I can 
expreſs, how much they were: touched at the hint, 
that the dear creature had been obliged to part with 
ſome of her cloaths. 

Silent reproach ſeized every one of them, when I 
came to the paſſage where ſhe mentions, that ſhe de- 
ferred filling up ſome blanks, in hopes of receiving 
their laſt bleſſing and ſorgiveneſs. | 

I will only add, that they could not bear to hear re'd 
the concluding part, ſo ſolemnly addreſſed to her Re- 
deemer. They all aroſe from their ſeats, and crouded 
out of the apartment we were in: And then, as I af- 
terwards found, ſeparated, in order to ſeek that conſo- 
lation in ſolitary retirement, which, tho? they could 
not hope for from their own reflections, yet, at the 
time, they had leſs reaſon to expect in each other's 
company, I am, Six, | | 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
WM. MorDEn. 


L E 1 T & KK an. 
Mr. BELFoRD, To the Right Honourable Lord M. 


My Lord, London, Sept, 14. 

AM very apprehenſive, that the affair between Mr. 

Lovelace and the late excellent Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe will be attended with farther bad conſequences, 


not- 
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notwithſtanding her dying injunctions to the contrary, 
I would therefore humbly propoſe, that your Lordſhip 
and his other relations will forward the purpoſe your 
kinſman lately had to go abroad; where I hope he will 
ſtay till all is blown over. But as he will not ſtir, if he 
know the true motives of your wiſhes, the avowed in- 
ducement, as I hinted once to Mr. Mowbray, may be 
ſuch as reſpects his own health both of perſon and mind, 


To Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville all countries are 


alike; and they perhaps will accompany him. 

I am glad to hear that he is in a way of recovery : 
But this the rather induces me to preſs the matter. 
And I think no time ſhould be loſt. 

' Your Lordſhip has heard, that I have the honour 
to be the Executor of this admirable Lady's Laſt Will, 


I tranſcribe from it the following. paragraph. 


He then tranſcribes the article which ſo gratefully men- 
tions this Nobleman, and the Ladies of his family, 
in relation to the rings ſhe bequeaths them, about 
which he defires their commands. 


+ = vim Wi; Bf Boe + + * 


Miſs MonTacvue, To JohN BeLrorD, E/; 
SIR, M. Hall, Friday, Sept. 15. 
M* Lord having the gout in his right-hand, his 
> Lordſhip, and Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, 
have commanded me to inform you, that before your 
Letter came, Mr, Lovelace was preparing for a fo- 
reign Tour. We ſhall endeavour to haſten him away 
on the motives you ſuggeſt. 

We are all extremely affected with the dear Lady's 
death. Lady Betty and Lady Sarah have been indiſ- 
poſed ever ſince. they heard of it. They had pleaſed 
_ themſelves, as had my Siſter and Self, with the hopes 
of cultivating ber acquaintance and friendſhip after he 
was gone abroad, upon her own terms. Her kind re- 

| membrance 
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membrance of each of us has renewed, tho? it could 
not heighten, our regrets for ſo irreparable a loſs. We 
{hall order Mr. Finch, our goldſmith, to wait on you. 
He has our directions about the rings. They will be 
long, long worn in memory of the dear Teſtatrix. 

Every-bady is aſſured, that you will do all in your 
power to prevent farther ill conſequences from this me- 
lancholy affair. My Lord defires his compliments to 
you. 1am, Sir, | 

Your humble Servant, 


Ch. MonTAGUE, 


o 


— — 


T HIS collection having run into a much greater 
length than was wiſhed, it is thought proper to 
omit ſeveral Lettersthat paſſed between Colonel Mor- 
den. Miſs Howe, Mr. Belford, and Mr. Hickman, in 
relation to the execution of the Lady's Will, Ec. 

It is however neceſſary to obſerve on this ſubject, 
That the unhappy Mother being ſupported by the two 
Uncles, influenced the afflicted Father to over-rule all 
his Son's objections, and to direct a literal obſervation 
of the Will; and at the ſame time to give up all the 
ſums which he was impowered by it to reimburſe him- 
ſelf; as alſo to take upon himſelf to defray the funeral 
expences. | | | : 

Mr. Belford ſo mueh obliges Miſs Howe by his ſtea- 
dineſs, equity, and diſpatch, and by his readineſs to 
contribute to the directed collection, that ſhe volunta- 
rily entered into a correſpondence with him, as the re- 
preſentative of her beloved friend. In the courſe of 
which, he communicated to her (in confidence) the 
Letters which paſſed between him and Mr. Lovelace, 
and, by Colonel Morden's conſent, thoſe which paſſed 
between that gentleman and himfelf. 

He ſent with the firſt parcel of Letters which he had 
tranſcribed out of ſhort- hand for Miſs Howe, a Letter 
to Mr. Hickman, dated the 16th of September, in 
which he expreſſes himſelf as follows: 


But 
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But J ought, Sir, in this parcel to have kept out 
© one Letter. It is that which relates to the Interview 
© between yourſelf and Mr. Lovelace, at Mr. Dor- 
© mer's (a). In which Mr. Lovelace treats you with 
© an air of levity, which neither your perſon, your 
© charafter, nor your commiſſion, deſerved ; but which 
was his uſual way of treating every one whoſe buſineſs 
© he 4was not pleaſed with. I hope, Sir, you have too 
© much greatneſs of mind, to be diſturbed at the con- 
© tents of this Letter, ſhould Miſs Howe communicate 
© them to you; and the rather, as it is impoſſible that 
© you ſhould ſuffer with her on that account.” 

Mr. Belford then excuſes Mr. Lovelace, as a good- 
natured man with all his faults; and gives inſtances 
of his ſtill greater freedoms with himſelf. 


To this Mr. Hickman anſwers, in his Letter of 


the 18th : 
© As to Mr. Lovelace's treatment of me in the Let- 
© ter you are pleaſed to mention, I ſhall not be con- 
_ © cerned at it, whatever it be. 1 went to him prepared 
© to expect odd behaviour from him; and was not diſ- 
© appointed. I argue to myſelf, in all ſuch caſes as 
© this, as Miſs Howe, from herever-dearfriend,argues; 
© That if the reflections thrown upon me are juſt, J ought 
© not only to forgive them, but endeavour to profit by 
© them : If unjuſt, that I ought to deſpiſe them, and the 
© reflettor tos; fance it would be inexcuſable to flrengthen 
© by anger an enemy Whoſe malice might be diſarmed by 
© contempt. And, moreover, 1 ſhould be almoſt ſorry 
© to find myſelf ſpoken well of by a man who could 
© treat as he treated a Lady who was an ornament to 
© her Sex, and to human nature. 
I I thank you, however, Sir, for your conſideration 
© for me in this particular ; and for your-whole Letter, 
© which gives me ſo deſirable an inſtance of the friend- 
© ſhip which you aſſured me of, when I was laſt in 
* town ; 


(a) See Letter lxxviii, of Vol, VI. 
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town; and which I as cordially embrace, as wiſh 
to cultivate.” 

Miſs Howe, in hers of the 20th, acknowleging he 
receipt of the Letters, and Papers, and Legacies ſent 

with Mr. Belford's Letter to Mr. Hickman, aſſures 
him, That no uſe ſhall be made of his communica- 
tions, but what he ſhall approve of.“ 

He had mentioned with compaſſion the diſtreſſes of 
the Harlowe family. Perſons of a pitiful nature, ſays 
* the, may pity them. I am not one of thoſe. You, I 
© think, pity the infernal man likewiſe; while I from 


my heart grudge him his phrenſy, becauſe it deprives 
him of that remorſe, which, I hope, on his recovery, 


c 
+ will never leave him. At times, Sir, let me tell you, 
© that I hate your whole Sex for his ſake; even men of 
* unblameable characters; whom at thoſe times I can- 
not but look upon as perſons ] have'not yet foundout. 
© If my dear creature's perſonal jewels be ſent up to 
* You for fale, I geſire that I may be the putchaſer of 
them, at the b1ghe/7 price—Of _ neeklace and ſoli- 
taire particularly. 
O what tears did the peruſal of my Blioved' sWill 
© coſt me] — But I muſt not touch upon the heart- 
piercing ſubject. I can neither take it up, nor quit 
© jt, but with execration of the mag — all the 
© world muſt execrate.” 

Mr. Belford, in bis anſwer, nr bal. ſhe! than 
be the Fe of the Nn if they come into his 
hands. 3 5 2 9.990 

He acquaints ber, * the * had given Col. 
Morden the keys of all that —— to the dear de- 


parted: I hat the unhappy Mother had (as the Will al- 


lows) ordered a piece of needlework to be ſet aſide for 
her, and had defired Mrs. Nor ton ta get the little book 
of Meditations tranſcribed, and to let her have the ori- 
ginal, as it was all of herdear daughter's hand- writing; 
and as it might, when ſhe could. bear to, look into. it, 
adminiſter conſolation to herſelf, And that ſhe had 

Vol. VIII. | G like- 
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likewiſe reſerved for herſelf her picture in the Van- 
dyke taſte. | 
Mr. Belford ſends with this Letter to Miſs Howe 
the Lady's memorandum-book ; and promifes to ſend 
her copies of the ſeveral poſthumous Letters. He tells 
Her, that Mr. Lovelace being upon the recovery, he 
bad incloſed the poſthumous Letter directed for him to 
Lord M. that his Lordſhip might give it to him, or 
not, as he ſhould find he could bear it. The following 
is a copy of that Letter. 

: To Mr. LOoVELAc CG. 
3 | Thurſday, Aug. 24. 
I Told you, in the Letter I wrote to you on Tueſday 

laſt (a), that you ſhould have another ſent you 
when I had got to my Father's houſe. 2 
I preſume to ſay, that I am now, at your receiving 
of This, arrived there; and I invite you to follow me, 
as ſoon as you can be prepared for ſo great a journey. 
Not to allegorize further My fate is now, at your 
peruſal of this, accompliſhed. My doom is unalterably 
fixed: And I am either a miſerable or a happy Being to 
all Eternity. If happy, 1 owe it ſolely to the Divine 
mercy : If miſerabie, to your undeſerved cruelty.—And 
conſider now, for your own fake, gay, cruel, flutter- 
ing, unhappy man] conſider, whether the barbarous 
nd perfidious treatment 1 have met with from you, 
was worthy of the hazard of your immortal ſoul ; ſince 
your wicked views were not to be effected but by the 


(. See her Letter, intloſed in Mr, Lovelace's, No, Iii. of vol. VII. 

*The Reader may obſerve, by the date of this Letter, that it was 
written within two days of the allegorical one, to which it refers, and 
while the Lady was labouring under the increaſed illneſs occafioned by 
the hurries and terrors into which Mr. Lovelace had thrown her, in order 
to avoid the viſit he was ſo earneſt to make her at Smith's —- So early 
written; perhaps, that ſhe might not be ſurpriſed by death into a ſeem- 
ing breach of her word. 4 | * 
© "High as her Chriflian ſpirit ſoars in this Letter, the reader has ſeen, in 
Letter reviti. of Vol. VII. and in other places, that that exaſted ſpirit car. 
tied ber to Rill more divine elevations, as ſhe drew nearer warns 
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wilful breach of the moſt ſolemn vows that ever were 
made by man; and thoſe aided by a violence and baſe- 
neſs unworthy of a human creature. | 

In time then, once more, I wiſh you to conſider your 
ways. Your golden dream cannot long laſt. Your 
preſent courſe can yield you pleaſure no longer than you 
can keep off thought or reflection. A hardened inlen - 
ſibility is the only foundation on which your inw-rd 
tranquility is built. When once a dangerous ſickneſs 
ſeizes you; when once effectual remorſe breaks in upon 
you; how dreadful will be your condition] How poor 
a triumph will you then find it, to have been able, by 
a ſeries of black perjuries, and ſtudied baſe neſs, under 
the name of Gallantry or Intrigue, to betray poor un- 
experienced young creatures, who perhaps knew no= 
thing but their duty till they knew you | — Not one 
good action in the hour of Janguiſhing to recollect, 
not one worthy intention to revolve, it will be all re- 
proach and horror; and you will wiſh to have it in 
your power to compound for annihilation, 

Reflect, Sir, that I can have no other motive in 


what | write, than your good, and the ſafety of other 


innocent creatures, who may be drawn in by your, 
wicked arts and perjuries, You have not in my wiſhes 
for your future welfare, the wiſhes of a ſuppliant 


wife, endeavouring for her own lake, as well as for 


y-urs, to induce you to reform thoſe ways. They are 
wholly as difintereſted, as undeſerved. But I ſhould 
miſtruſt my own penitence, were I capable of wiſhing 
to recompence evil for evil—if, black as your offences 
have been againſt me, I could not forgive, as I wiſh + 
to be forgiven. © „een 

1 repeat, therefore, that I ds forgive you. And may 
the Almighty forgive you too] Nor have I, at the 
writing of this, any ded eſſential regrets than what 
are occaſioned by the grief I have given toparents, who, 
till | knew you, were the moſt indulgent of parents; by 
the ſcandal given to the other branches of my family 


* 
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by the diſreputation brought upon my Sex; and by 
the offence given to virtue in my fall. 

As to myſelf, you have only robbed me of what once 
were my favourite expectations in the tranſient life l 
ſhall have quitted when you receive This. You have 
only been the cauſe that | have been cut off in the bloom 
of youth, and of curtailing a life, that might have been 
agreeable to myſelf, or otherwiſe, as had ſuited the de- 
fizns and ends of Providence. I have reaſon to be 
thankful, for being taken away from the evil of ſup- 
porting my part of a yoke with a man ſo unhappy, l 
will only ſay, that, in all probability, every hour | had 
lived with him might have brought with it ſome new 
trouble. And I am (indeed thro' ſharp afflictions and 
diſtreſſes) indebted to you, /econdarily, as I bumbly pie- 
ſume to hope, for ſo many years of glory, as might have 
proved years of danger, temptation, and anguiſh, had 
they been added io my mortal life. 

80, Sir, tho' no thanks to your intention, you have 
done me real ſervice ;, and in return, I wiſh you happy. 
But ſuch has been your life hitherto, that you can have 
no time to loſe, in ſetting about your repentance. Re- 
pentance to ſuch as have lived only careleſly, and in the 
omiſſion of their regular duties, and who never aimed 
to draw any poor creatures into evil, is not ſo eaſy a 
taſk, nor fo much in our own power, as ſome imagine. 
How difficult a grace then to be obtained, where the 
guilt is premeditated, wilful and complicated! 
Io fay I once reſpected you with a preference, is 
what I ought to bluſh to own, ſince at the very time, 
I was far from thinking you even a moral man; tho'l 
little thought that you, or indeed that any man breath- 
ing, could. be hat you have proved yourſelf to be. 
But, indeed Sir, I have long been greatly above you: 
For from my heart I have deſpiſed you, and all your 
ways, ever ſince I ſaw what manner of man you were. 
Nor is it to be wondered, that I ſhould. be able fo to 
do, hen th. preference was not grounded on ignoble 
9. © 


motives 
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motives. For I was weak enough, and preſumptuous 
enough, to hope to be a means in the hand of Pro- 
vidence to reclaim a man, whom 1 thought worthy 
of the attempt. | | 
Nor have | yet, as you will ſee by the pains I take, 
on this ſole ma occaſion, to awakei you out of your 
ſenſual drzam, given over ail hopes of this nature, 
Hear me therefore, O Lovelace! as one ſpeaking 
from the dead Loſe no time—Set about your repent- 
ance inſtantly - Be no longer the inſtrument of Satan, 
to draw poor ſouls into thuſe ſubtile ſnares, which at 
laſt ſhall entangle your own feet. Seck not to multiply 
your offences, till they become beyond the porwer, as [ 
may ſay, of the Divine Mercy to forgive; tincc juffice, 
no leſs than mercy, is an attribute of the Almighty. 
Tremble and reform, when you read what is the por- 
tion of the wicked man from God. | hus it is u ritten: 
The triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment. He is caſt 
into a net by his own feet He walketh upon a ſnare. 
Terrors ſhall make him afraid on every fide, and ſhall 
© drive him to his feet. His ſtrength ſhall be hunger- 
© bitten, and deſtruction ſhall be ready at his ſide. The 
© firſt-born of death ſhall devour his ſtrength. His re- 
* membrance ſhall periſh from the earth: and he ſhall 
© have no name in the ſtreets. He ſhall be chaſed out 
* of the world, He ſhall neither have Son nor Nephew 
among his people. They that have ſeen him ſhall 
* ſay, Where is he? He ſhall fly away as a dream: He 
* ſhall be chaſed away as a viſion of the night. His 
meat is the gall of aſps within him. He ſhall flee 
from the iron weapon, and the bow of ſteel] ſhall 
* ſtrike him thro'. A fire not blown ſhall conſume 


© kim, The heaven ſhall reveal his iniquity, and the 


earth ſhall riſe up againſt him. The worm ſhall feed 
* ſweetly on him. He ſhall be no more remembred,— 
This is the fate of him that knoweth not God. 

| WY: Wen- 
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Whenever you ſhall be inclined to conſult the Sacred 
Oracles, from whence the above threatenings are ex- 
tracted, you will find doctrines and texts which a 
truly penitent and contrite heart may lay hold of fur 


its conſolation. 
May yours, Mr. Lovelace, become ſuch ! And may 


you be enabled to eſcape the fate denounced againſt the 


abandoned man, and be intitled to the mercies of a long- 
ſuffering and gracious God, is the ſincere prayer of 
CLarIissA HaRLowe, 


LETT 0-2 XXX, 


Mr. LovtLace, To JohN BELFoRD, E; 
A. Hall, Thur ſday, Sept. 14. 


EVER ſince the fatal ſeventh of this month, I have 
been loſt to myſelf, and to all the joys of life. I 
might have gone farther back than that fatal ſeventh; 
which, for the future, I will never ſee anniverſarily re- 
volve but in fables; only till that curſed day | had ſome 
gleams of hope now-and-then darting in upon me. 

They tell me of an odd Letter I wrote to you (a). 
IJ remember I did write. But very little of the contents 
of what I wrote, do I remember. 

I have been in a curſed way. Methinks ſomething 
has been working ſtrangely retributive. I never was 
ſuch a fool as to difbelieve a Providence: Yet am [ 
not for reſolving into judgments every-thing that 
ſeems to wear an avenging face. Yet if we muſt be 

niſhed either here or hereafter for our miſdeeds, 

ter here, ſay I, than hereafter. Have I not then an 
intereſt to think my puniſhment already not only be- 
gun, but completed; ſince what I have ſuffered, and 
do ſuffer, paſſes all deſcription ? 

To give but one inſtance of the retributive—Here I, 
who was the barbarous c2uſe of the loſs of ſenſes for a 


week together to the moſt inimitable of women, _ 
en 


() See his dclirious Leiter, No. xvii, 
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been puniſhed with the loſs of my own — Preparative 
to— Who knows what ? — When, O when, ſhall 1 
know a joyful hour ? 38 
am kept exceſſively low! and exceſſively low I 
om. This ſweet creature's poſthumous Letter ſticks 
cloſe to me. All her excellencies riſe up hourly to 
my remembrance. : | 
Vet date l not indulge in theſe melancholy reflections. 
I find my head ſtrangely working again Pen, begone! 


Friday, Sept. 15. 

I RESUME, in a ſprightly vein, I hope — Mowbray. 
and Tourville have juſt now— | 

But what of Mowbray and Tourville ! — What's 
the world — What's any- body in it? — | 

Yet they are highly exaſperated againſt thee, for 
the laſt Letter thou wroteſt to them (a) Such an un- 
friendly, ſuch a mercileſs —— 

But it won't do — I muſt again lay down my pen. 


— O Belford! Belford ! I aim ſtill, I am ſtill, moſt 


miſerably abſent from myſelf! Shall never, never 
more be what I was | | 
* „% + x 
SATURDAY, Sunday, Nothing done. Incapable of 


any-thing, 
| Monday, Sep. 18. - 
Heavy, damnably heavy, and fick at foul, by Ju- 
piter ! I muſt come into their expedient. I mult fee 
what change of climate will do. 

You tell theſe fellows, and you tell me, of repenting 
and reforming : But I can do neither. He who can, 
muſt not have the extindtion of a Clariſſa Harlowe to 
an{wer for. Harlowe !—Curſe upon the name And 
curſe upon mylelf for not changing it, as I might have 
done |! — Vet have I no need of urging a curle upon 
myſelf—1 have it effeQtually. _ | 

84 To 


(a) This Letter appears not, 
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To ſay Lonce reſpected you with a preference (a) 
In what ſtiff language does maidenly modeſty on 
theſe nice occaſions expreſs itſelf o ſay I once loved 
you, is the Engliſh; and there is truth and eaſe in the 
— To ſay I once loved you,” then let it 
be; is what I ouzht to bluſh to own.” | 
And doſt thou own it! —Excellent creature! and 
doſt taou then own it What muſic in theſe words 
from ſuch an angel!—What would I give that my 
Clariſſa were in being, and could and would own that 
ſhe loved me ? 
But indeed, Sir, I have long been greatly above 
© you.” | 

Look, my bleſſed Charmer Long indeed For 
you have been ever greatly above Me, and above your 
Sex, and above all the World. 55 7 

That preference was not grounded on ignoble 
< motives.” | 

What awretch was I, to be ſo diſtinguiſhed by her, 
and yet to be ſo unworthy of her hope to reclaim me 
Then, how generous her motives ! Not for her own 
ſake merely, not altogether for mine, did ſhe hope to 
reclaim me; but equally for the ſake of innocents who 
might otherwiſe be ruined by me. Shu 
And now, why did ſhe write this Letter, and why 
direct it to be given me when an event the moſt de- 
plorable had taken place, but for my good, and with a 
view to'the fafety of innocents ſhe knew not ?—And 
toben was this Letter written? Was it not at the time, 
at the very time, that l had been purſuing her, as 1 may 
ſay, from place to place; when her ſoul was bow ed 
down by calamity and perſecution; and herſelf was de- 
nied all forgiveneſs from relations the moſt implacable? 
Exalted creature !—A nd couldft thou at ſacha time, 
and fo early,” and in fuch circumſtances, have fo far ſub- 
dued thy own jaſt reſentments, as to wiſh happineſs to 


the principal author of all thy diſtteſſes? With —_ 
| ne 


{a) See p. 1:4» 
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neſs to him who had robbed thee © of all thy favourite 
expectations in this life ?? To him who had been the 
cauſe, © that thou wert cut off in the bloom of youth? 

Heavenly aſpirer!— What a frame muſt thou be in, 
to be able to uſe the word ONLY, in mentioning theſe 
important deprivations!—And as this was before thou 
putteſt off mortality, may I not preſume, that thou now. 


by —with pitying eye, 
Not derogating from thy perfect bliſs, e 
Survey all heav'n around, and wiſbeſi for me? 


© Conſider my ways — Dear life of my life ! Of 
what avail is conſideration now, when I have loſt the 
dear creature; for whoſe ſake alone it was worth while 
to have Confideration ?—Loſt her beyond retrieving— 
Swallowed up by the greedy grave For ever loſt her-- 
That, that's the ſting — Matchleſs woman! — How 
does this reflection wound me | | 

Vour golden dream cannot Jong laſt.--Divine pro- 
pheteſs! my golden dream is already over. Thought 
and reflection are no longer to be kept off.” No 
longer continues that hardened inſenſibility” thou 
chargeſt upon me.— Remorſe has broken in upon 
me. —Dreadful.is my condition !—lIt is all reproach 


and horror with me -A thouſand vultures in turn 


are preying upon my beart ! 3 80 | 
ut no more of theſe fruitleſs reſlections Since I 
am incapable of writing any-thing elſe ; ſince my pen 
will ſlide into this gloomy ſubject, whether I wilt or 
not; I will once more quit it; nor will J again re- 

ſume it, till I can be more its maſter, and my own. 

All I took pen to write for, is however unwritten. 
It was, in few words, to with you to proceed with your 
communications, as uſual. And why ſhould you not? 
— Since, in her ever-to- be-lamented death, I know 
every-thing ſhocking andg1ievous-- Acquaint me, then, 
with all thou knoweſt, which I do ner know: How her 
relations, her cruel relations, take it; and whether, 
G5 now, 
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now, the barbed dart of after · reflection ſticks not in 
their hearts, as in mine, up to the very feathers. 
| S ** | 

S * 

I wiLL ſoon quit this kingdom. For now my 

lariſſa is no more, what is there in it (in the world 
indeed) worth living for? — But ſhould I not firſt, by 
ſome maſterly miſchicf, avenge her and myſelf upon 
her curſed family ? | 

The accurſed woman, they tell me, has broken her 
leg. Why was it not her neck ?— All, all, but what 
is owing to her relations, is the fault of that woman, 
and of her hell-born nymphs. The greater the virtue, 
the nobler the triumph, was a ſentence for ever in their 
mouths. I have had it ſeveral times in my head to ſet 
fre to the execrable houſe; and to watch at the doors 
and windows, that not a devil in it eſcape the con- 
ſuming flames. Had the houſe ſtood by itſelf, I had 
certainly done it. 4 | 
But, it ſeems, the old wretch is in the way to be 
rewarded, without my help. A ſhocking Letter is 
received of ſomebody's, in relation to her—Y ours, I 
ſuppoſe — Too ſhocking for me, they ſay, to fee at 
preſent (a). 

They govern me as a child in ftrings: Yet did I 
ſuffer ſo much in my fever, that I am willing to bear 
with them, till 1 can get tolerably well. 

At preſent I can neither eat, drink, nor fleep. Yet 
are my diſorders nothing to what they were: For, 
Jack, niy brain was on fire day and night: And had it 
not been of the Aſbeſtos kind, it had all been conſumed. 

I had no diſtin ideas, but of dark and confuſed 
miſery : It was all remorſe and horror indeed! Thoughts 
of hanging, drowning, ſhooting ; then rage, violence, 
miſchief and deſpair, took their turns with me. My 

Jucid intervals fti]] worſe, giving me to reflect upon 
what l tuas the hour before, and what I was likely to be 
the next, and perhaps for . 
(s) See Letter xix, 
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the laughter of fools! and the hanging - ſleev'd, go- 
carted property of hired ſlaves, who were perhaps to 
find theiraccount in manacling,and(abhorredthought!) 
in perſonally abuſing me by blows and ſtripes! 

Who can bear ſuch reflections as theſe? To be made 
to fear only, to ſuch a one as me, and to fear ſuch 


 wwretches too What a thing was this, but remotely to 


apprehend! And yet, for a man to be in ſuch a ſtate as 
to render it neceſſary for his deareſt friends to ſuffer this 
to be done for his own ſake, and in orderto prevent fur- 
ther miſchief : There is nothinking of theſe things! 
I will net think of them, therefore: But will either 
get a train of chearful ideas, or hang myſelf, by to- 
morrow morning. 
To be a dog, and dead, 
Were paradiſe to ſuch a life as mine. 


r 


Mr. LoveLace, To JohN BETTORD, Eq; 
| Wan. Sept. 20. 


1 Write to demand back again my laſt Letter. I own 
it was my mind at the different times I wrote it; 
and, whatever ailed me, 1 could not help writing it. 
Such a gloomy impulſe came upon me, and increafed 
as 1 wrote, that, for my foul, I could not forbear 
running into the Miſerable. | 
Dis ſtrange, very ſtrange, that a man's conſcience 
ſhould be able to force his fingers to write whether he 
will or not; and to run him into a ſubject he more 
than once, at the very time, reſolved not to think of. 
Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that (no new reaſon occur- 
ing) he ſhould, in a day or two more, ſo totally change 
his mind ; have his mind, I ſhould rather fay, fo 
wholly illuminated by gay hopes, and riſing proſpects, 
as to be aſhamed of what he had written. 
For, on reperuſal of a copy of my Letter, which fell 
into my hands by * > the hand- writing of my 


Co 
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Cauſin Charlotte, who, unknown to me, had tran- 


ſeribed it, I find it to be ſuch a Letter as an enemy 


would rejoice to ſce. 

This I know, that were I to have continued but one 

week more in the way I was in when | wrote the latter 
part of it, J ſhould have been confined, and in ſtraw, 
the next: For I] now recollect, that all my diſtemper 
was returning upon me with irreſiſtible violence—and 
that in ſpite of water-gruel and ſoupe maigre. 
. I own, that L am ſtill exceſſively grieved at the diſ- 
appointment this admirable woman made it ſo much her 
 Whimlical choice to give me. But, ſince it has thus 
fallen out; ſince ſhe was determined to leave the 
world; and fince ſhe actually ceaſes to be; ought I, 
Who have ſuch a ſhare of life and health in hand, to 
indulge gloomy reflections upon an even that is paſted ; 
and being paſſed, cannot be recalled ? — Have I not 
had a ſpecimen of what will be my caſe, if I do? 

For, Belford ('tis a folly to deny it) I have been, to 
uſe an old word, quite be/traught. 

App, why, did my Mother bring me up to bear no con- 
troul? Why was I ſo educated, as that to my very tu- 
tors it was a requeſt, that I ſhould not know what con- 
tradiction or diſappointment vas? — Ought ſhe not to 
have known what cruelty there was in her kindneſs? 

What a puniſhment, to have my firſt very great 
diſappointment touch my intellet ! — And intellects 
once touched — But that I cannot bear to think of— 
Only thus far; the very repentance and amendment 
wiſhed me ſo heartily by my kind and croſs dear, 
have been invalidated and poſtponed, who knows for 
how long? the amendment at leaſt ;— Can a madman 
be capable of either ? 235 
Once touch'd therefore, I muſt endeavour to baniſh 
thoſe gloomy. reflections, which might otherwiſe have 
brought on the right turn of mind; and this, to expreſs 
myſelf in Lord M's ſtyle, that my wits may not be 
ſent a woel-gathering,  __ GY oh 
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For, let me moreover own to thee, that Dr. Hale, 
who was my good Aol [ You read Arioſto, Jack] 
and has brought me back my wit-jar, had much ado, 
by ſtarving diet, by profuſe phlebotomy, by flaying 
bliſters, eylet-hole-cupping, a dark room, a midnight 
ſolitude in a mid-day (un, to effect my recovery. And 
now, for my comfort, he tells me, that I may ſtil] have 
returns upon full moons—Hortrible !! moſt horrible 
2nd muſt be as careful of myſelf at both Equinoctials, 
2s Cæſar was warned to be of the ides of March. 

How my heart ſickens at looking back upon what 1 
was! Denied the Sun, and all comfort: All my viſitors, 
low - born, tiptoe attendants : Even thoſe tiptoe ſlaves 
nerer approaching me but periodically, armed with 
gallipots, bolus's, and cephalic draughts; delivering 
their orders to me in hated whiſpers; and anſwerin 
other curtain- holding impertinents, enquiring how ? 
was, and how I took their execrable potions, whiſper- 
ingly too ! What a curſed ſtill- life is this !—Nothing 
_ in me, or about me, but the worm that neve 

eh 2 . 247506 

Again I haſten from the recollection of ſcenes, which 


will, at times, obtrude themſelves upon me. 


Adieu, Belford |! | A 45a 

But return me my laſt Letter and build nothing 
upon its contents. I nu, I will, I have already, 
overcome theſe fruitleſs gloomineſſes. Every hour my 
conſtitution riſes ſtronger and ſtronger to befriend me; 
and, except a tributary figh now-and-then to the me- 
mory of my heart's beloved, it gives me hope, that I 


| ſhall quickly be what I was—Life, ſpirit, gaiety, and 


once more the plague of a Sex, that has been my 
plague, and will be every man's plague, at one time 


or other of his life. 


I repeat my deſire, however, that you will write to 
me as uſual, I hope you have good ſtore of particulars 
by you to communicate, when I can better bear to 
hear of the diſpoſitions that were made for all that was 
mortal of my beloved Clariſſa. But 
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But it will be the joy of my heart to be told, that 
her implacable friends are plagued with remorſe. Such 
things as thoſe you may now ſend me: For company 
in miſery is ſome relief; eſpecially when a man can 
think thoſe he hates as miſerable as himſelf. 

Once more adieu, Jack ! 


L PTT E R XXXIII. 


Mr. LovELace, To John BELFoRD, E/; 


Am preparing to leave this kingdom. Mowbray 

and TI ourville promiſe to give me their company 
in a month or two. a 

I'll give thee my route. 

I ſhall firſt to Paris ; and, for amuſement and diver- 
ſion ſake, try to renew ſome of my old friendſhips : 
Thence to ſome of the German courts : T hence, per- 
haps, to Vienna: Thence deſcend thro* Bavaria and 
the Tyrol to Venice, where I ſhall keep the carnival : 
Thence to Florence and Turin: Thence again over 
mount Cenis to France: And, when I return again 
to Paris, ſhall expect to ſee my friend Belford, who 
by that time, I doubt not, will be all cruſted and 
bearded over with penitence, ſelf-denial, and morti- 
fication ; a very anchoret, only an itinerant one, jour- 

ing over in hope to cover a multitude of his own 
fins, by proſelyting his old companion. 


But let me tell thee, Jack, if ſtock riſes, as it has 


done ſince | wrote my laſt Letter, I am afraid thou 
wilt find a difficult taſk in ſucceeding, ſhould ſuch be 
thy purpole. : 

Nor, 1 verily think, can thy own penitence and re- 
formation hold. Strong habits are not fo eaſily rooted 


out. Old Satan has had too much benefit from thy 
faithful ſervices, for a ſeries of years, to let thee fo eaſily 
get out of his clutches. He knows what will do with thee, 
A fine ſtrapping Bona Roba, in the Chartres-taſte, 
but well-lund'd, clear · complexion'd, and 8 
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cy d; Thou the firſt man with her, or made tobelieve 
ſo, which is the ſame thing; how will thy froſty face 
ſhine upon ſuch an object! How will thy ttiſtful viſage 
beillumined by it! A compoſition will be made between 
thee and the grand tempter : Thou wilt promiſe to do 
him ſuit and ſervice till old age and inability come. 
And then will he, in all probability, be ſure of thee for 
ever. For, wert thou to outlive thy preſent reigning 
appetites, he will trump up ſome other darling fin, or 
make a now ſecondary one darling, in order to keep 
thee firmly attached to his infernal intereſts. 'T hou wilt 


continue reſolving to amend, but never amending, till 


grown old before thou art aware (a dozen years after 
thou art old with every- body elſe ) thy for-time-built te- 
nement having laſted its allotted period, he claps down 
upon thy grizzled head the univerſal trap-door : And 
then all will be over with thee in his own way. | 

Thou wilt think theſe hints uncharaQteriſtic from 
me. But yet I cannot help warning thee of the danger 
thou art actually in; which is the greater, as thou 
ſeemeſt not to know it. A few words more, there- 
fore, on this ſubject. 

Thou haſt made good reſolutions. If thou keepeſt 


them not, thou wilt never be able to keep any. But, 


nevertheleſs, the devil and thy time of life are againſt 
thee : And Six to One thou faileſt. Were it only that 
thou haſt reſolved, Six to One thou faileſt. And if thou 
doſt, thou wilt become the ſcoff of men, and the tri- 
umph of devils. — Then how will I laugh at thee ! For 
this warning is not from principle. Perhaps I wiſh it 
were: But I never lied to man, and hardly ever ſaid 
truth to woman. The firſt is what all free-livers cannat 
ſay : The ſecond what every one can. | 

I am mad again, by Jupiter But, thank my ſtars, 
not gloomily fo!—Farewel, farewel, farewe], for the 
third or fourth time, concludes Thy LovELACE, 


] believe 
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I believe Charlotte and you are in private league to- 
gether. Letters, I find, have paſſed between her, 
and you, and Lord M. I have been kept ftrange- 
ly in the dark of late; but will ſoon break upon 


you all, as the Sun upon a midnight thief, P 
= Remember, that you never ſent me the copy of my f 
Beloved's Will. 1 
A T E N XXXIV. 
. Ar. Baivon, To ROBERT LovgLACE, Eſq; 
Friday, Sept. 22. 


UST as L was ſitting down to anſwer yours of the 
J 14th to the 18th, in order to give you all the con- 
ſolation in my power, came your revoking Letter of 
Wedneſday. 

I am really concerned, and diſappointed, that your 
firſt was ſo ſoon followed by one fo contrary to it. 

The ſhocking Letter you mention, which your 
friends with-hold from you, is indeed from me. They 
may now, I fee, ſhe you any-thing. Aſk 'them, 
then, for that Letter, if you think it worth while to 
__ aught about the true mother of you? mind. 


4 A, 

1 WILL ſuppoſe, that thou haſt juſt — the Letter 
thou calleſt ſhocking. and which 1 intended to be fo. 
And let me aſk, What thou thinkeſt of it? Doſt thou 
not tremble at the horrors the vileſt of women labours 
with, on the apprehenſions of death, and future judg- 
ment?—How fit the reflections that muſt have been 
raiſed by the peruſal of this Letter upon thy yet un- 
cloſed eylet-holes ? Will not ſome ſerious thoughts 
mingle with thy melilot, and tear off the callus of thy 
mind, as that may flay the leather from thy back, and 

as thy epiſpaſtics may ſtrip the parchment from thy 
— head ? If not, then indeed is thy conſcience 
| ſeared, and no hopes will lie for thee. 


Mr. Belford then gives an account of the wretched in- 
. dair's terriblt — which he had juſt then received. 
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If this move thee not, I have news to acquaint thee 
with, of another diſma] cataſtrophe that is but with'n 
this hour come to my ear, of another of thy bleſſed 
agents. Thy Tomrinson !— Dying, and, in all 
probability, before this can reach thee, dead, in v Maid- 
ſton goal. As thou ſayeſt in thy firſt Letter, ſeme- 
thing ſtrangely retributive ſeems to be working. N 

This his caſe. He was at the head of a gang of 
Smugglers, endeavouring to carry off run goods, land- 
ed laſt Tueſday, when a party of dragoons came up 
with them in the evening. Some of his comrades fled . 
M*Donald, being ſurrounded, attempted to fight his 
way thro”, and wounded his man; but having received 
2 ſhot in his neck, and being cut deeply i in the head by 
a broad- ſword, be fell from his horſe, was taken, and 
carried to Maidſtone-goal : And there my informant 
leſt him, juſt dying, and afſured of hanging if be rc re- 
cover. 

Abſolutely deſtitute, he got a Kinſman of his to ap- 
ply to me, and, if in town, to the reſt of the confra- 
ternity, for ſomething, not to ſuppert him was the 
word (for he expected not to live till the fellow re- 
turned) but to bury him. 

I never employed him but once, and then he minen 
my project. I now thank heaven that he did. But I 
ſent bim five guineas, and promiſed him more, as 
from you, and Mowbray, and Tourville, if he live a 
few days, or to take his trial. And l put it upon you 
to make further enquiry of him, and to give him what 
you think fit. 

His meſſenger tells me, That he is very penitent; 
that he weeps continually. He cries out, that he has 
been the vileſt of men: Yet palliates, that his neceſſi- 
ties made him worſe than he ſhould otherwiſe have 
been ¶ An excuſe which none of Us can plead) But that 
what touches him moſt of all, is a vile impoſture he 
was put upon, to ſerve a certain gentleman of fortune 
to the ruin of the moſt excellent woman that ever 
lived; and who, he had heard, was dead of grief. 


— 
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Let me conſider, Lovelace boſe turn can be next? 

I wiſh it may not be thine. But ſince thou giveſt me 
one piece of advice (which I ſhould indeed have thought 
out of character, hadſt thou not taken pains to con- 
vince me, that it proceeds not from principle) I will 
give thee another: And that is, Proſecute, as ſaſi as 
hou canſt, thy intended Tour. Change of ſcene, and of 
climate, may eſtabliſh thy health: While this groſs 
air, and the approach of winter, may thicken thy 
blood ; and, with the help of a conſcience, that is 
upon the ſtruggle with thee, and, like a cunning wreſt- 
ler, watches its opportunity to give thee another fall, 
may make thee miſerable for thy life. 

ſ return your revoked Letter. Don't deſtroy it, 
however. The ſame dialect may one day come in 
faſhion with you again. | 

As to the family at Harlowe- Place, I have moſt af- 
fecting Letters from Colonel Morden relating to their 
grief and compunction. But are you, to whom the 
occaſion is owing, entitled to rejoice in their diſtreſs? 
I ſhould be ſorry, if I could not ſay, that what you 
have warned me of in ſport, makes me tremble in 
_ earneſt, I hope (for this is a ſerious ſubject with me, 
tho” nothing can be ſo with you) that I never ſhall de- 
ſerve, by my apoſtaſy, to be the ſcoff of men, and 
the triumph of devils. | 

All that you ſay, of the difficulty of conquering 
rooted habits, is but too true. 'T hoſe, and time of 
life, are indeed too much againſt me: But, when 1 
reflect upon the ends (ſome untimely) of thoſe of our 
companions whom we have formerly loſt ; upon Bel- 
ton's miſerable exit; upon the howls and ſcreams of 
Sinclair, which are ſtill in my ears; and now upon 
your miſerable Tomlinſon; and compare their ends 
with the happy and deſirable end of the inimitable Mils 
Harlowe ; 1 hope I have reaſon to think my footing 
morally ſecure. Your caution, nevertheleſs, will be 
of uſe, however you might deſign it: And * 1 
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know my weak fide, I will endeavour to fortify my- 
ſelf in that quarter by marriage, as ſoon as I can make 
myſelf worthy of the confidence and eſteem of fome 
virtuous woman ; and, by this means, become the 
ſubject of your Envy, rather than of your Scoffs. 

I have already begun my retributory purpoſes, as I 
may call them. I have ſettled an annual ſum for life 
upon poor John Loftus, whom I difabled, while he 
was endeavouring to protect his young miſtreſs from 
my lawleſs attempts. I rejoice, that I ſucceeded not 
in that; as I do in recollecting many others of the like 
ſort, in which I miſcarried, _ 1 . 

Poor Farley, who had become a bankrupt, I have 
ſet up again; but have declared, that the annual al- 
lowance I make her ſhall ceaſe, if 1 hear ſhe returns ta 
her former courſes : And I have made her accountable 
for her conduct to the good widow Lovick ; whom I 
have taken, at a handſome ſalary, for my houſekeeper 
at Edgware (for I have let the houſe at Watford) ; 
and ſhe is to diſpenſe the quarterly allotment to her, 
as ſhe merits | ; 

This good woman ſhall have other matters of the 
like nature under her care, as we grow better ac- 
quainted : And I make no doubt that ſhe will anſwer 
my expectations, and that I ſhall be both confumed 
and improved by her converſation ; For ſhe ſhall ge- 
nerally fit at my own table. 

The undeſerved ſufferings of Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
her exalted merit, her exemplary preparation, and her 
h-ppy end, will be ſtanding ſubjects with us. 

She ſhall read to me, when I have no company; 
write for me, out of books, paſſages ſhe ſhall recom- 
mend. Her years (turn'd of Fifty) and her good cha- 
racter, will ſecure me from ſcandal ; and I have great 
pleaſure in reflecting, that I ſhall be better myſelf for 


making her happy. | 
Then, whenever I am in danger, I will read ſome 


of the admirable Lady's papers: Whenever | would 


abhor 
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abhor my former ways, 1 will read ſome of thine, and 
copies of my own. | . 
The conſequence of all this will be, that I ſhall be 
the delight of my own relations of both ſexes, who 
were wont to look upon me as a loſt man. I ſhall 
have good order in my own family, becauſe I ſha!l 
give a good example myſelf. I ſhall be viſited and 
reſpected, not perhaps by Lovelace, by Mowbray, and 
by Tourville, becaule they cannot fee me upon the ol 
terms, and will not, perhaps, ſee me upon the new, 
but by the beſt and worthieſt gentlemen, Clergy as 
well as Laity, all around me. I ſhall look upon my 
paſt follies with contempt ; upon my old companions 
with pity Oaths and curſes ſhall be for ever banifhed 
from my mouth: In their place ſhall ſucceed conver- 
ſation becoming a rational being, and a gentleman, 
And inſtead of acts of offence, ſubjecting me perpetu- 
ally to acts of defence, will I endeavour to atone for my 
paſt evils, by doing all the good in my power, and by 
becoming an univerſal benefactor to the extent of that 

wer. [32401 
"Now tell me, Lovelace, upon this faint ſketch of 
what'I hope to do, and to be, if this be not a ſcheme 
infinitely preferable to the wild, the pernicious, the 
dangerous ones, both to body and ſoul, which we have 
purſued? 

I wiſh I could make my ſketch as amiable to you, as 
it appears to me. I wiſh it with all my ſoul: For J 
always loved you. It has been my misfortune that I 
did: For this led me into infinite riots and follies, of 
which ' otherwiſe, I verily think, 1 ſhould not have 
been guilty. | 
Vou have a great deal more to anſwer for, than I 
have, were it only in the temporal ruin of this ada:i- 
rable woman. Let me now, while yet you have 
youth, and health, and intellect, prevail upon you: 
For I am afraid, very much -afraid, that ſuch is the 
enormity” of this fingle wickedneſs, in depriving * 
ad wor 
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* world of ſuch a ſhining light, that if you do not quick- 
ly reform, it will be out of your power to reform at 
all; and that Providence, which has already given you 
the fates of your agents Sinclair and Tomlinſon to take 
warning by, will not let the principal offender eſcape, 
if he ſlight the warning. 

You will perhaps, laugh at me for theſe ſerious re- 
flections. Do, if you will. I had rather you ſhould 
laugh at me for continuing in this way of thinking 
and acting, than triumph over me, as you threaten, 
on my ſwerving from purpoſes I have determined 
upon with ſuch good reaſon, and induced and warn+ 
ed by ſuch examples, * 

And ſo much for this ſubject at dels | 

I ſhould be glad to know when you intend to ſet 
out. I have too much concern for your welfare, not 
to wiſh you in athinner air, and more certain climate. 

W hat have Tourville and Mowbray to do, that 
they cannot ſet out with you? They will not covet 
my company, I dare ſay; and I ſhall not be able to 
endure theirs, when you are gone: Take them there- 
fore with you. 

I will not, however, forſwear making you a viſit at 
Paris, at your return from Germany and fltaly :. But 
hardly with the hope of reclaiming you, if due reflec- 
tion upon what I have ſet before you, and upon what 
you have written in your two laſt, will not by 22 
time have done it. 

I ſuppoſe I ſhall ſee you before you go. Once more 
I wiſh you were gone. This heavy Iſland- air cannot 
do for you what that of the continent will, 

do not think I ought to communicate with you, as 
I uſed to do, on this fide- the Chanel : Let me then 
hear from you on the oppoſite ſhore, and you ſhall 
command the pen, as ou n and: honeſtly, the 
Pars of 
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rn. 
Mr. LovELaACE, To John BELFoRD, Ei; 


Tueſday, Sept. 26. 

F* TE, I believe in my conſcience, ſpins threads 

for T ragedies, on purpoſe for thee to weave with. 
— Thy Watford Uncle, poor Belton, the fair Inimi- 
table { Exalted creature! and is ſhe to be found in ſuch 
a liſt I] the accurſed woman, and Tomlinſon, ſeem to 
have been all doomed to give thee a theme for the Diſ- 
mal and the Horrible :—And, by my foul, thou deft 
work it going, as Lord M. would phraſe it. | 

That's the horrid thing: A man cannot begin t 


think, but cauſes for thought croud in upon him: The 


22 takes place, and mirth and gaiety abandon 
is heart for ever! 

Poor M Donald ;—I am really ſorry for the felow. 
He was a uſeful, faithful, ſolemn varlet, who could 
act incomparably any part given him, and knew not 
what a bluſh was. He really took honeſt pains for 
me in the laſt affair; which has coſt him and me fo 
dearly in reflection. Often gravell'd, as we both were, 
yet was he never daunted. Poor M Donald, I muſt 
once more ſay !—For carrying on a ſolemn piece of 
roguery, he had no equal. 

was ſa ſolicitous to know if he were really as bad 

as thou haſt a knack of painting every- body whom 
thou fingleſt out to exerciſe thy murdering pen upon, 
that I diſpatched a man and horſe to Maidſtone, as 
ſoon as I had thine ; and had word brought me, that 
he died in two hours after he had received thy five gui- 
neas. Andall thou wroteſt of his concern in relation 
to the ever-dear Miſs Harlowe, it ſeems, was true. 
I can't help it, Belford !—l have only to add, that 
it is happy that the poor fellow lived not to be hang- 
ed; as it ſeems he would have been: For who knows, 
as he had got into ſuch a penitential ſtrain, what 
might have been in his dying ſpeech ? 
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When a man has not great good to comfort himſelf 
with, it is right to make the beſt of the little that may 
offer. There never was any diſcomfort happened to 

mortal man, but ſome little ray of conſolation would 
dart in, if the wretch was not ſo much a wretch, as to 
. draw, inſtead of undraw, the curtain, to keep it out. 
And ſo much, at this time, and for ever, for poor 
Capt. Tomlinſon, as | called him. 


VE Your ſolicitude to get me cut ct this heavy change- 
able climate exactly tallies with every-body's: here, 
They all believe that travelling will eſtabliſh me. Vet 
I think I am quite well. Only theſe plaguy New's 

and Full's, and the Equinoctials, fright me a little when 
| think of them; and that is always: For the whole 


38? family are continually ringing theſe changes in my 
ears, and are more ſedulouſly intent, than I can well 
account for, to get me out of the kingdom. 

But wilt thou write often, when [| am gone? Wilt 
thou then piece the thread where thou brokeſt it off ? 
Wilt thou give me the particulars of their diſtreſs, who 
were my auxiliaries in bringing on the event that af- 
fects me ?—Nay, principals rather: Since, ſay what 
thou wilt, what did J do worth a woman's breaking 
her heart ſor ? | 

Faith and troth, Jack, I have had very hard uſage, 
as | have often ſaid :—To have ſuch a plaguy ill name 
2 me, pointed at, ſcreamed out upon, run away 

rom, as a mad dog would be; all my own friends 
ready to renounce me | 

Yet | think I deſerve it all: For have I not been 
as ad to give up myſelf, as others are to condemn 
me { 

What madneſs, what folly, this !—Who will take 
the part of a man that condemns himſelf? Who can? 
He that pleads guilty to an indictment, leaves no room 
for aught but the ſentence. Out upon me, for an im- 
politic wretch ! I have not the Art of the leaſt artful of 
any of our Chriſtian princes; who every day are yur 
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of ten times worſe breaches of faith ; and yet, iſſuing 
out a manifeſto, they wipe their mouths, and go on 
from infraQtion to infradtion, from robbery to robbery; 
commit devaſtation upon devaſtation; and deſtroy— 
for their glory * And are rewarded with the names of 
Conguerors, and are dubb'd Le Grand; praiſed, and 
even deified, by orators and Poets, for their er 
and depredations. . E 
While I, a poor, ſingle, * prowler ; at leaſt 
comparatively barmleſs ; in order to ſatisfy my hunger, 
ſteal but one poor lamb ; and every mouth is opened, 
every hand is lifted up, againſt me. 
_, Nay, as I have juit now heard, I am to be mani- 
feſtoed againſt, tho no prince: For Miſs Howe threat- 
ens to have the caſe publiſhed to the whole world. 
I have a good mind not to oppoſe. it; and to write 
an anſwer to it, as ſoon as it comes forth, and excul- 
pate myſelf, by throwing all the fault upon the old ones. 
And this | have to plead, ſuppoſing all that my worſt 
enemies can allege againſt me were true,—'T hatI am 
not anſwerable for all the extravagant conſequences 
that this affair has been attended with; and which 
could not poſibly be foreſeen, __ 
And this I will prove demonſtrably by. a Caſe, 
which, but a few hours ago, I put to Lord M. and 
the two Milles Montague. This it is: 


N 4, a Miſer, had hid a parent of gold in 4 
ſecret place, i in order to keep it there, till be could 
lend it out at extravagant intereſt. 

. Suppoſe B, in ſuch great want of this — 2 
to be unable to live without it. 

And ſuppoſe A, the Miſer, has ſuch an opinion of 
B, the Hunter, that he would rather lend it to 

bim, than to any mortal living; but "vg tho 
he has no ot her uſe in the world for it, in upon. 

very unconſcionable term. 
B would gladly pay cammon intereſt for it; bur would 
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be undone (in his own opinion, at leaſt, and that 
is every- thing to him) if he complied with the 
Miſer's terms; ſince he would be ſure to be ſoon 
thrown into goal for the debt, and made a pri- 
ſoner for life. Wherefore gueſſing (being an arch, 
penetrating fellow) where the ſweet hoard lies, 
he ſearches for it, when the Miſer is in a profound 
ſleep, finds it, and runs away with it. | 
B, in this caſe, can be only a Thief, that's plain, 
Jack. 


Here Miſs Montague put in very ſmartly, A 
Thief, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that ſteals what is and ought to 
be dearer to me than my life, deſerves leſs to be for- 
given than he who murders me, | 

But what is this, Couſin Charlotte, ſaid I, that is 
dearer to you, than your life? Your honour, you'll 
ay will not talk to a Lady (7 never did) in a way 
{he cannot anſwer me But in the inſtance for which 
put my Caſe (allowing all you attribute to the phan- 
tom) what honour is lot, where the will is not vio- 
lated, and the perſon cannot help it ? But with re- 
ſpect to the caſe put, how knew we, till the theft wwas 
commited, that the Miſer did actually ſet ſo romantic 
a value upon the treaſure ? 

Both my Coufins were ſilent; and my Lord, be- 
cauſe he could not anſwer me, curſed me; and I pro- 
in 4 cecded. 

Well then, the reſult is, that B can only be a 
Thief; that's plain To purſue, therefore, my Caſe— 


Suppoſe this ſame miſerly 4, on awaking, and 
.ſearching for, and finding his treaſure gone, takes 
it ſo much to heart, that he ſtarves himſelf; 

Who but himſelf is to blame for that? Would 


either Equity, Law or Conſcience, hang B for 
a Murder ?. 


And now to apply, ſaid I— 
"na roche" None 
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in a breath, . 
None of your applications, and be d—n'd to you, 
the paſſionate Peer. 

Well then, returned I, I am to conclude it to be 2 
Caſe ſo plain, that it needs none; looking at the two 
girls, who tried for a bluſh apiece. And J hold my- 
ſelf, of conſequence, acquitted of the death. 

Not fo, cried my Lord, [Peers are judges, thou 
knoweſt, Jack, in the lait reſort] : For if, by com- 
mitting an unlawful act, a capital crime is the conſe- 
quence, you are anſwerable for both. 

Say you fo, my good Lord ?—But will you take 

upon you to ſay, ſuppoling (as in the. preſent caſe) a 
Rape (ſaving your preſence, Couſin Charlotte, ſaving 
your preſence Coulin Patty); Is death the natural 
conſequence of a Rape ?— Did you ever hear, my 
Lord, or did you Ladies, that it was ?—And if not 
the natural conſequence, and a Lady will deſtroy her- 
ſelf, whether by a lingering death, as of grief; or by 
the dagger, as Lucretia did; Is there more than one 
fault the man's i ]s not the other her's ?-- Were it not 
| fo, let me tell you, my dears, chucking each of my 
bluſhing Couſins under the chin, we either have had 
no men ſo wicked as young TI arquin was, or no wo- 


men ſo virtuous as Lucretia, in the ſpace of—How _ 


many thouſand years, my Lord ?—And fo Lucretia is 
recorded as a ſingle wonder | 

Lou may believe I was cried out upon. People who 
cannot anſwer, will rave : And this they all did. But 
I infiſted upon it to them, and fo I do to you, Jack, 
that I ought to be acquitted of every-thing but a Com- 
mon Theft, a Private Larceny, as the Lawyers call 
it, in this point. And were my life to be a forteit, to 
the Law, it would not be for Murder. 

Beſides, as I told them, there was a circumſtance 
ſtrongly in my favour in this Caſe : For | would have 
been glad, with all my ſoul, to have purchaſed my for- 
| | _ givencls 


None of your applications, cried my Couſins, both 
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giveneſs by a compliance with the terms I firſt led 


at. And this, you all know, I offered; and my Lord, 
and Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, and my two Cou- 
fins, and all my Couſins Couſins, to the fourteenth - 
generation, would have been bound for me But it 


would not do: The fweet Miſer would break her 


\ heart and die: and how could I help it? 


Upon the whole, Jack, had not the Lady died, 


would there have been half ſo much ſaid of it, as there 


is? Was 1 the cauſe of her death! or could I help it? 


And have there not been, in a Million of Caſes like 


this, Nine hundred and ninety-nine thouſand that have 
not ended as this has ended? How hard, then, is my 
fate !—Upon my ſoul, I wontbear it as | have done ; 
but, inſtead of taking guilt to myſelf, claim pity. And 
this ( ſince yeſterday cannot be recalled) is the only 
courſe I can purſue to make myſelf eaſy. Proceed anon. 


LT FE BR RENT 
Mr. LovELace, To JohN BELForD, £/4; 


BUT what a pretty ſcheme of life baſt thou drawn 


out for thyſelf, and thy old widow ! By my ſoul, 
Jack, I was mightily taken with it. There is but one 
thing wanting in it; and that will come of courſe ; 
Only to be in the Commiſſion, and one of the Quorum. 
Thou art already provided with a Clerk as good as 
thou'lt want, in the widow Lovick ; for thou under- 
ſtandeſt Law, and ſhe Conſcience: A good Lord 
Chancellor between ye II ſhould take prodigious 
pleaſure to hear thee decide in a baſtard caſe, upon 
thy new notions, and old remembrances. 

But raillery apart [ All gloom at heart, by Jupiter ! 
altho' the pen and the coutenance aſſume airs. of le- 
vity I]: If, after all, thou canſt ſo eaſily repent and 
reform, as thou thinkeſt thou canſt : If thou canſt 
thus ſhake off thy old ſins, and thy old habits: And if 
thy old maſter will ſo readily diſmiſs ſo tried and ſo 
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faithful a ſervant, and permit thee thus calmly to en- 
joy thy new ſyſtem ; no room for ſcandal ; all tempt- 
ation ceaſing : And if at laſt (thy reformation war- 
ranted and approved by time) thou marrieſt, and liveſt 
honeſt :—Why, Belford, I cannot but ſay, that if all 
theſe IF's come to paſs, thou ſtandeſt a good chance 
to be a happy man. 

All I think, as J told thee in my laſt, is, that the 
devil knows his own intereſt too well, to let thee off 
ſo eafily. Thou thyſelf telleſt me, that we cannot 
repent when we will. And inded 1 found it fo : For, 
in my lucid intervals, I made good reſolutions : But, 
as health turned its blyth- ſide to me, and opened my 
proſpects of recovery, all my old inclinations and ap- 
petites returned; and this Letter, perhaps, will be a 
thorough conviction to thee, that | am as wild a fel- 
low as ever, or in the way to be ſo, 

Thou aſkeſt me, very ſeriouſly, If, upon the faint 
ſketch thou haſt drawn, thy new ſcheme be not infi- 
nitely preferable to any of thoſe which we have ſo long 


purſued? —Why, Jack—Let me reflect Why, Bel- 


ford—!l can't ſay—I can't ſay but it is. To ſpeak 
out-lt is really as Biddy in the play fays, a good 
comfortable ſcheme. | | 

But when thou telleſt me, That it was thy misfor- 
tune to love me, becauſe thy value for me made thee a 
wickeder man than otherwiſe thou wouldſt have been; 
I defire thee to revolve this aſſertion : And I am per- 
ſuaded, that thou would not find thyſelf in ſo right a 
train as thou imagineſt, 

No falſe colourings, no gloſſes, does a true penitent 
aim at. Debaſement, diffidence, mortification, con- 
trition, are all near of kin, Jack ; and inſeparable from 
a repentant ſpirit. —[f thou knoweſt not this, thou art 
Not got three ſteps (out of threeſcore) towards repent- 
ance and amendment. And let me remind thee, be- 
fore the grand accuſer comes to do it, that thou wert 
ever above being a paſlive follower in iniquity. ou 
| thou 
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thou hadſt not ſo good an invention as he to whom 
thou writeſt, thou hadſt as active an heart for miſchief, 
as cver I met with in man. | | 

Then for improving an hint, thou wert always a 
true Engliſhman. I never ſtarted a roguery, that did 
not come out of thy forge in a manner ready anvilled 
and hammered for execution, when I have ſometimes 
been at a loſs to make any-thing of it myſelf. 

W hat indeed made me appear to be more wicked 
than thou, was, that I being an handſome fellow, and 
thou an ugly. one, when we had ſtarted a game, and 
hunted it down, the poor frighted Puſs generally threw 
herſelf into my paws, rather than into thine : And then, 
diſappointed, haſt thou wiped thy blubber-lips, and 
marched off to ſtart a new game, calling me a wicked 
fellow all the while, _ | 

In ſhort, Belford, thou wert an excellent farter and 
ſetter. The old women were not afraid for their daugh- 
ters, when they ſaw ſuch a face as thine. But, when 
J came, whip, was the key turned upon their girls. 
And yet all ſignified nothing; for Love, upon occaſi- 
on, will draw an elephant thro' a key-hole. But for 
thy HEART, Belford, who ever doubted the wicked- 
neſs of that? 

Nor even in this affair, that ſticks moſt upon me, 
which my conſcience makes ſuch a handle of againſt 


me, art thou ſo innocent as thou fanſieſt thyſelf. Thou 


wilt ſtare at this : But it is true ; and I will convince 
thee of it in an inſtant. 

Thou ſayſt, thou wouldſt have ſaved the Lady from 
tie ruin ſhe met with. Thou art a pretty fellow for 
this: For how wouldſt thou have ſaved her? What 
methods didſt thou take to ſave her? 

I hou kneweſt my deſigns all along. Hadſt thou a 
mind to make thyſelf a good title to the merit to which 
thou now pretendeſt to lay claim, thou ſhouldeſt, like 
a true knight-errant, have ſought to ſet the Lady free 
feom the inchanted caſtle. "Thou ſhouldſt have appriſed 
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her of her danger; have ſtolen in, when the giant was 
out of the way; or, hadſt thou had the true ſpirit of 
Chivalry upon thee, and nothing elſe would have done, 
have killed the giant; and then ſomething wouldſt 
thou have had to brag of. 

O but the giant was my friend: He repoſed a 
© confidence in me: And I ſhould have betrayed my 
friend, and his confidence l' This thou wouldſt have 
pleaded no doubt. But try this plea upon thy preſent 
principles, and thou wilt ſee what a caitiff thou wert 
to let it have weight with thee, upon an occaſion where 
a breach of confidence is more excuſable than to keep 
the ſecret. Did not the Lady herſelf once put this very 
point home upon thee ? And didſt thou not on that 
oceaſion heavily blame thyſelf (a) ? {Le 

Thou canſt not pretend, and 1 know thou wilt not, 
that thou wert afraid of thy life by taking ſuch a mea- 
ſure : For a braver fellow lives not, nor a more fearleſs 
than Jack Belford. I remember ſeveral inſtances, and 
thou canſt not forget them, where thou haft ventured 
thy bones, thy neck, thy life, againſt numbers, in a 
cauſe of roguery ; and hadſt thou had a ſpark of that 
virtue, which now thou art wilhng to flatter thyſelf 
thou haſt, thou would ſurely have run a riſk to fave 
an innocence, and a virtue, that it became every man 
to protect and eſpouſe. This is the truth of the caſe, 
greatly as it makes againſt myſelf. But I hate an hy- 
pocrite from my ſoul. 

I believe 1 ſhould have killed thee at the time, if I 
could, hadft thou betrayed me thus. But I am ſure now, 
that 1 would have thanked thee for it, with all my 
heart ; and thought thee more a father, and a friend, 
than my real father, and my beſt friend—And it was 
natural for thee to think, with ſo exalted a merit as this 
Lady had, that this would have been the caſe, when 
conſideration took place of paſſion ; or, rather, when 
that damn'd fondneſs for intrigue ceaſed, which never 

Was 
(a) See Letter lxxi, of Vol. VI. 
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was my pride ſo much, as it is now, upon reflection, 
my curſe, s | 
Set about defending thyſelf, and I will probe thee 
ſtil] deeper, and convict thee ſtill more effectually, that 
thou haſt more guilt than merit even in this affair. And 
as to all the others, in which we were accuſtomed to 
hunt in couples, thou wert always the forwardeſt whelp, 
and more ready, by far, to run away with me, than [ 
with thee. Vet canſt thou now compoſe thy horſe- 
muſcles, and cry out, How much more haſt thou, 
Lovelace, to anſwer for, than ] have !—Saying nothing, 
neither, when thou ſayſt this, were it true: For thou 
wilt not be tried, when the time comes, by comparrſor. 
In ſhort, thou mayſt, at this rate, fo miſerably de- 
ceive thyſelf, that, notwithſtanding all thy ſelf-denial 
and mortification; when thou cloſeſt thy eyes, thou 
mayeſt perhaps open them in a place where thou 
thoughteſt leaſt to be. | | 


However, conſult thy old woman on this ſubject. 1 


ſhall be thought to be out of character, if I go on in 
this ſtrain. But really, as to a title to merit in this 
affair, I do aſſure thee Jack, that thou leſs deſerveſt 
praiſe than an horſepond : And I wiſh 1 had the ſouſe- 


ing of thee. | 8 


SS # ** 
* a 

I am actually now employed in taking leave of my 
friends in the country. I had once thought of taking 
Tomlinſon, as I called him, with me: But his deſtiny 
has fruſtrated that intention. | 

Next Monday I think to ſee you in town; and then 
you, and I, and Mowbray, and Tourville, will laugh 
off that evening together. They will both accompany 
me (as I expect you will) to Dover, if not croſs the 
water, I muſt leave you and them good friends, They 
take extremely amiſs the treatment you have given 


them in your laſt Letters. They ſay, you ſtrike at their 


underſtandings, I laugh at them; and tell them, that 
H 4 | thoſe 
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thoſe people who have lea, are the moſt apt to be 
angry when it is called in queſtion. 

ake up all the papers and narratives you can ſpare 
me againſt the time. The Will particularly I expe& 
to take with me. Who knows but that thoſe things, 
which will help to ſecure you in the way you are got 
into, may convert ne? 

Thou talkeſt of a wife, Jack : What thinkeſt thou 
of our Charlotte? Her family and fortune, I doubt, 
according to thy ſcheme, are a little to high. Will 
thoſe be an objection ? Charlotte is a ſmart girl. For 
piety (thy preſent turn) I cannot ſay much : Yet ſhe is 
a$ ſerious as molt of her Sex, at her time of life— 
Would flaunt it a little I believe, too, like the reſt of 
them, were her reputation under covert. 

But it won't do neither, now I think of it :—Thou 
art ſo homely, and ſo aukward a creature]! Haſt ſuch 
a boatſwain- like air |--People would think ſhe had pick- 
ed thee up in Wapping, or Rotherhith ; or in going 
to ſee ſomie new Ship launched, or to view the docks 
at Chatham, or Portſmouth. So gaudy and fo clumſy ! 
Thy tawdrinefs won't do with Charlotte So fit thee 
down contented, Belford : Altho' I think, in a whim- 
ſical way, as now, I mentioned Charlotte to thee once 


before (a). Yet would 1 fain ſecure thy morals too, if 


matrimony would do it. Let me ſee Now I have it. 

Has not the widow Lovick a daughter, or a niece ? 
It is not every girl of fortune and family that will go to 
prayers with thee once or twice a day. But ſince thou 
art for taking a wife to mortify with, what if thou 


matrieſt the widow herſelf She will than have a dou- 


ble concern in thy converſion. You and ſhe may tete 
a tete paſs many a comfortable winter's evening toge- 
ther, comparing experiences, as the good folks call them. 

I am ſerious, Jack, faith I am. And I would have 
thee take it into thy wiſe conſideration. _— 


Mr. 


5 (4; See the Poſiſcript to Letter lzxiv, of Vol. VII. 
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be Mr. Belford returns a very ſerious Anſwer to the 
preceding Letter; which appears not. 
are In it, he moſt heartily wiſhes that he had with- 
ect ſtood Mr. Lovelace, whatever had been the con- 
os, ſequence, in deſigns ſo elaborately-baſe and un- 
dot grateful, and ſo long and ſteadily purſued, againſt 
: a Lady whoſe merit and innocence entitled her 
ou to the protection of every man who had the leaſt 
br, pretences to the title"of a Gentleman; and who 
il] deſerved to be even the Public Care. : 
or He moſt ſeverely cenſures himſelf for his falſe no- 
» is tions of Honour to his Friend, on this head; 
* and recollects what the Divine Lady, as he calls 
of her, ſaid to him on this very ſubject, as related 
by himſelf in his Letter to Lovelace, N“ Ixxi. 
ou Vol. VI. to which Lovelace alſo (both Inſtigator 
ch and Accuſer) refers, and to his own regret an 
k- ſhame on the occaſion. He diſtinguiſhes, how- 
ng ever, between an irreparable injury intended to a 
ks CLARISSA, and one deſigned to fach of the Sex, 
7 as contribute, by their weakneſs and indiſcretion, 
eee to their on fall, and thereby entitle themſelves 
n- to a large ſhare of the guilt which accompanies 
ce the crime. 
if He offers not, he ſays, to palliate or extenuate the 
it. crimes he himſelf has been guilty of: But la- 
e ? ments, for Mr. Lovelace's own ſake, that he 
to gives him, with ſo ludicrous and unconcerned 
Ju '2n air, ſuch ſolemn and uſeful Leſſons and 
Ju Warnings. Nevertheleſs, he reſolves to make 
1- it his whole endeavour, he tells him, to render 
te them efficacious to himſelf : And ſhould think 
e- himſelf but too happy, if he ſhall be enabled to j 
n. ſet him ſuch an example, as may be a means to | 
e bring about the Reformation of a man ſo dear 


to him as he has always been, from the firſt of 

| their acquaintance ; and who is capable of think- 
Is ing ſo rightly and deeply; though at preſent to 
Hs ſuch 
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ſuch little purpoſe, as make his very Knowlege 
add to his condemnation, 


L E TT E R  XXXVIL 
Ar. BELFORD, To Colonel MoRDEN. 


| _ Thurſday, Sept. 21. 
GIVE me leave, dear Sir, to addreſs myſelf to you 
ina very ſerious and ſolemn manner on a ſubject 
that 1 muſt not, cannot, diſpenſe with ; as 1 promiſed 
the divine Lady, that I would do every thing in my 
power to prevent that further miſchief of which ſhe 
was fo very apprehenſive. 

I will not content myſelf with diſtant hints. It is 
with very great concern that I have juſt now heard 
of a declaration which you are ſaid to have made to 
your relations at Harloewe-Place, That you will not 
reſt till you have avenged your Coufin's wrongs upon 
Mr. Lovelace. 

Far be it from me to offer to defend the unhappy 
man, or even unduly to extenuate his crime] But yet [ 
muſt ſay, that the family, by their perſecutions of the 
dear Lady at firſt, and by their implacableneſs after- 
wards, ought, at leaſt to ſhare the blame with him. 
There is even great reaſon to believe, that a Lady of 
fuch a religious turn, her virtue neither to be ſurpriſed 
nor corrupted, her will inviolate, would have got over 
a mere perſonal injury; eſpecially as he would have 
done all that was in his power to repair it; and as, 
from the application of all his family in his favour, and 
other circumſtances attending his ſincere and volun- 
tary offer, the lady might have condeſcended, with great- 
er gory to herſelf, than if he had never offended. 

hen I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you next, I will 

uaint you, Sir, with all the circumſtances of this 
melancholy Story ; from which you will ſee, that Mr. 
Lovelace was extremely ill treated at firſt, by the whole 
family, this admirable Lady excepted, This —_— | 
= now, 


\ 


II 
lege 
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I know, heightens his crime: But as his principal in- 
tention was but to try her virtue; and that he became 
ſo earneſt a ſupplicant to her for marriage; and as he 
has ſuffered ſo deplorably in the loſs of his reaſon, for 
not having it in his power to repair her wrongs : I pre- 
ſume to hope, that much is to be pleaded againſt ſuch 
a reſolution as you are ſaid to have made. 

ill read toyou at the ſame time ſome paſſages from 
Letters of his: two of which (one but this moment re- 
ceived) will convince you, that the unhappy man, who 
is but now recovering his intellects, needs no greater 
puniſhment than what he has from his own reflections, 

I have juſt now re'd over the Copies of the dear La- 
dy's poſthumous Letters. I ſend them all to you, ex- 
cept that directed for Mr. Lovelace; which I reſerve 
till I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you. Let me entreat 
you to read once more that written to yourſelf ; and 
that to her brother (a); which letter I now ſend you; 
as they are in point to the preſent ſubject. 

I think, Sir, they are unanſwerable. Such, at leaſt, 

is the effect they have upon me, that I hope I ſhall 
never be provoked to draw my ſword again in a pri- 
vate quarrel, . 
Jo the weight theſe muſt needs have upon you, let 
me add, that the unhappy man has given no new oc- 
caſion of offence, ſince your viſit to him at Lord M's, 
when you were fo well ſatisfied of his intention to 
atone for his crimes, that you yourſelf urged to your 
dear Couſin her forgiveneſs of him. 

Let me 20½ ( hol preſume to hope there is no need, 
when you coolly conſider every thing) remind you of 
your own promiſe to your departing Couſin; relying 
upon which, her laſt moments were the eaſier, ' 

Reflect, my dear Colonel Morden, that the higheſt 
injury was to Her Her family all bave a ſhare in the 
cauſe : She forgives it: Why ſhould we not endea- 
your to imitate what we admire ? 


, H 6 | . You 


» © » 
* - * 
. 8 
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(a) See Letter x, 
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You aſked me, Sir, when in town, If a brave man 
co uld be a premeditatedly baſe one? —Generally ſpeak. 
ing, I believe Bravery and Baſeneſs are incompatible, 
But Mr. Lovelace's character, in the inſtance before 
us, affords a proof of the truth of the common obſer- 
vation, That there is no general rule but has its ex- 
ceptions: For England, | believe, as gallant a nation 
as it is deemed to be, has not in it a braver ſpirit than 
his; nor a man who has a greater ſkill at his wea- 
pons ; nor more calmneſs with his ſkill, 

I mention not this with a thought that it can affect 
Col. Morden; who, if he be not with-held by supE- 
RIOR MoTI1vEs, as well as influenced by thoſe I have 
reminded him of, will tell me, That this ſkill, and 
this bravery, will make him the more worthy of be- 
ing called upon by him. | 5 

To theſe sUPERIOR motives then J refer myſelf : 
And with the greater confidence; as a purſuit ending in 
blood would not, at this time, have the plea lie for it 
with axy-body, which ſudden paſſion might have with 
ame: But would be conſtrued by all, to be a cool and 
deliberate act of revenge for an evil abſolutely irre- 
trievable: An act, of which a brave and noble ſpirit 
(ſuch as is the Gentleman's to whom 1 now write) 
s not capable. 

Excuſe me, Sir, for the ſake of my executorial duty 
and promiſe, keeping in eye the dear Lady's perſonal 
injunctions, as well as written Will, enforced by Letters 
poſthumous, Every article of which (ſolicitous as we 
both are to ſee it duly performed) ſhe would have diſ- 
penſed with, rather than farther Miſchief ſhould hap- 
pen on her account, I am, 

Dear S1R, 


Your affectionate and faithful Servant, 
J. BELFORD. 


The following is the poſthumous Letter to Col. Morden, 
referred to in the above, LET 
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L ET T ER XXXVII. 
Super ſcribed. 


To my beloved Ceuſin WILLIAM MoRDEN, Eſq; 
To be delivered after my deat 


My deareſt Couſin, ee 
A? it is uncertain, from my preſent weak ſtate, 
whether, if living, I may be in a condition to re- 


ceive as I ought the favour you intend me of a'vilit, 


when you come to London, I take this opportunity to 
return you, while able, the humble acknowlegements 
of a grateful heart, for all your goodneſs to me from 


childhood till now: And more particularly for your 


preſent kind interpoſition in my favour God Almigh- 
ty for ever bleſs you, dear Sir, for the kindneſs you 
endeavoured to procure for me | 

One principal end of my writing to you in this ſo- 
lemn manner, is, to beg of you, which I do with the 
utmoſt earneſtneſs, that when you come to hear the 
particulars of my Story, you will not ſuffer active re- 
ſentment to take place in your generous breaſt on my 
account. 

Remember, my dear Couſin, that Vengeance is 
God's province, and he has undertaken to repay it; 
nor will you, I hope, invade that province: Eſpeci- 
ally as there is no neceflity for you to attempt to vindi- 
cate my fame; fince the offender himſelf (before he is 
called upon) has flood forth, and offered to do me all 
the juſtice that you could have extorted from him, had 
I lived: and when your own perſon may be endan- 
gered by running an equal riſque with a guilty man. 

Duelling, Sir, I need not tell you, who have adorned 
a public character, is not only an uſurpation of the Di- 
vine prerogative ; but it is an inſult upon magiſtracy and 
good government. *Tis an impious act. Tis an at- 
tempt to take away a life that ought not to depend upon 
2 private ſword ; An act, the conſequence of which is 


to 
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to hurry a ſoul (all its ſins upon its head) into perditi- 
on; endangering that of the poor triumpher—Since 
neither intend to give to the other that chance, as I may 
call it, for the Divine mercy, in an opportunity for re- 
pentance, which each preſumes to hope for himſelf. 
Seek not then, I beſeech you, Sir, to aggravate my 
fault, by a purſuit of blood, which mutt neceſl:rily be 
deemed a conſequence of that fault. Give not the un- 
happy man the merit (were you aſſuredly to be the 
victor) of falling by your hand. At preſent he is the 
perfidious, the ungtateful deceiver; but will not the 
forfeitare of his lie, and the probable lots of his ſoul, 
be a dreadful expiation for having made me miſerable 
for a few months only, and thro' that miſery, by the 
Divine favour, happy to all Eternity ? 
In ſuch a caſe, my Couſin, where ſhall the evil top ? 


And who ſhall avenge on you ?— And who on your 


avenger ? 

Let the poor man's conſcience, then, dear Sir, 
avenge me. He will one day find puniſhment more 
than enough from that. Leave him to the chance of 
repentance. If the Almighty will give him time for 
it, why ſhould you deny it him? Let him {till be the 
guilty aggreſſor ; and let no one ſay, Clarifla Harlowe 
1s now amply revenged in his fall ; or, in the caſe of 
e (which Heaven avert I) that her fault, inſtead of 

ing buried in her grave, is perpetuated, and agera- 
vated, by a loſs far greater than that of herſelf. 

Often, Sir, has the more guilty been the vanquiſher 
of the 1%. An earl of Shrewſbury, in the reign of 
Charles II. as I have read, eadeayouring to revenge the 
greateſt injury that man can do to man, met with his 
death atBarn-Elms,from the hand of the ignoble Duke 
who had vilelydiſhonoured him. Nor can it be thought 
an unequal diſpenſation, were it generally to happen, 
that the uſurper of the Divine Prerogative ſhould be 
puniſhed for his preſumption by the man whom he 
fought to deſtroy, and who, however previouſly mo 
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nal, is put, in this caſe, upon a neceſlary act of ſelf- 


defence. | 


May Heaven protect you, Sir, in all your ways; 
and, once more I pray, reward you for all your kind- 
neſs to me ! A kindneſs ſo warthy of your heart, and fo 
exceedingly grateful to mine: That of ſeeking to make 
peace, and toreconcile parents to a once beloved Child; 
Uncles to a Neice late their favourite ; and a Brother 
and Siſter to a Siſter whom once they thought not un- 
worthy of that tender relation. A kindneſs fo greatly 
preferable to the vengeance of a murdering ſword. 

Be a comforter, dear Sir, to my honoured Parents, 
as you have been to me: And may we, thro' the Divine 
goodneſs to us both, meet in that bleſſed Eternity, into 
which, as I humbly truſt, I ſhall haye entered when 
you read This. ; | 

So prays, and to her lateſt hour will pray, my dear 
Couſin Morden, my Friend, my Guardian, but net 
my Avenger [Dear Sir | remember TI hat !—] 


Your ever- affeftionate and obliged 
CLARISSsA HARLOWE, 


LE TT 
Colonel MorDEN, To JohN BELFORD, Eq; 
Dear Sir, Sat. Sept. 23. 

I Am very forry that any thing you have heard I haye 


ſaid ſhould give you uneaſineſs. 
I am obliged to you for the Letters you have com- 


municated to me; and {till further for your promiſe to 


favour me with others occaſionally. | | 
All that relates to my dear Couſin I ſhall be glad 
to ſee, be it from whom it will. 
I leave to your own diſcretion, what may or may 
not be proper for Miſs Howe to ſee from a pen ſo free 
as mine. | 2 
I admire her ſpirit, Were ſhe a man, do you 9 
| ir, 
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Sir, /he, at this time, would have your advice to take 
upon ſuch a ſubject as that upon which you write? 
Fear not, however, that your communications ſnhall 
put me upon any meaſures that otherwiſe 1 ſhould not 
have taken. The wickedneſs, Sir, is of ſuch a nature, 
as admits not of aggravation. W441 

Yet I do aſſure you, that I have not made any re- 
ſolutions that will be a tie upon me. 

l have indeed expreſſed myſelf with vehemence upo 
the occaſion. Who could forbear to do fo? But it is 
not my way to reſolve in matters of moment, till op- 
portunity brings the execution of my purpoſes within 
my reach. We ſhall ſee by what manner of ſpirit this 
young man will be acted, on his recovery. If he con- 
tinue to brave and defy a family, which he has ſo irre- 
parably injured—If—But reſojutions depending upon 
future contingencies are beſt left to future Cetermina- 
tion, as I juſt now hinted. 

Mean time, I will own, that I think my Couſin's 
arguments unanſwerable. No good man but mult be 
influenced by them.— But, alas | Sir, who ig good? 

As to your arguments; I hope you will believe me, 
when | aſſure you, as I now do, that your opinion, 
and your reaſonings, have, and will always have, great 
and deſerved weight with me: And that I reſpect you 
ſtil] more than I did, if poſſible, for your expoſtulations 
in ſupport of my Couſin's pious injunctions tome. They 
come from you, Sir, with the greateſt propriety, as her 
Executor and Repreſæntative; and likewiſe as you are 
a man of humanity, and a wel]-wiſher to both parties. 

I am not exempt from violent paſſions, Sir, any 
more than your friend; but then I hope they are only 
capable of being raiſed by other peoples inſolence, and 
not by my own arrogance. If ever i am ſtimulated by 
my imperfections and my reſentments to act againſt 
my judgment, and my Coulin's inj unctions; ſome ſuch 
rèflections as theſe that follow, will run away with my 
reaſon. Indeed they are always preſent with me. f 

n 
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In the firſt place; my own diſappointment : Who 
came over with the hope of paſſing the remainder 
of my days in the converſation of a kinſwoman ſo 
beloved; and to whom ] have a double relation, 
as her Couſin and Truſtee. 

Then reflect, too- too often perhaps for my engage- 
ments to her in her laſt hours, that the dear crea- 
ture could only forgive for Herſelf. She, no doubt, 
is happy: But who ſhall forgive for a whole family, 
in all its branches made miſerable for their lives? 

That the more faulty her friends were as to her, the 
more enormous his ingratitude, and the more in- 
excuſable What! Sir, was it not enough, that 
ſhe ſuffered what ſhe did for him, but the barbarian 
muſt make her ſuffer for her ſufferings for Hi ſake © 
— Paſſion makes me expreſs this weakly : Paſſion 
refuſes the aid of expreſſion ſometimes, where the 
propriety of a reſentment prima facie declares ex- 
preſſion to be needleſs. I leave it to you, Sir, to 
give this reflection its due force, | 

T hat the author of this diffuſive miſchief perpetrated 
it premeditatedly, wantonly, in the gaiety of his 
heart. To try my Couſin, ſay you, Sir? To try 
the virtue of a Clariſſa, Sir !—Had ſhe then given 
him any cauſe to doubt her virtue ?—lt could not 
be. lf he avers that ſhe did, I am indeed called 
upon—But I will have patience. 


That he carried her, as now it appears, to a vile 


Brothel, purpoſely to put her out of all human re- 
ſource; Himſelf out of the reach of all humane 
remorſe: And that, finding her proof againſt all 
the common arts of deluſion, baſe and unmanly 
arts were there uſed to effect his wicked purpoſes. 
Once dead, the injured Saint, in her Will, ſays, 
he has ſeen her. 
That I could not know this, when ſaw him at M. 
Hall: That, the object of his attempts conſidered, 
] could not ſuppoſe there was ſuch a monſter 
| breathing 
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breathing as he; That it was natural for me to 
impute her refuſal of him rather to tranſitory re- 
ſentment, to conſciouſneſs of human frailty, and 
mingled doubts of the ſincerity of his offers, than 
to villainies, which had given the irreverſible 
blow, and had at that inſtant brought her down 
to the gates of death, which in a very few days 
incloſed her. | 
T hat he is a man of defiance: A man who thinks to 
awe every one by his inſolent darings, and by bis 
pretenſions to ſuperior courage and ſkill, 
That, diſgrace as he is to his name, and to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, the man would not want 
merit, who, in vindication of the diſbongured di- 
ſtinction, ſhould expunge and blot him out of the 
worthy liſt. TY "POW 
- That the injured family has a Son, who, however 
unworthy of ſuch a Siſter, is of a temper vehement 
unbridled, fierce ; unequal therefore (as he has 
once indeed been found )to a contention with this 
man: The loſs of which Son, by a violent death, 
on ſuch an occaſion, and by an hand ſo juſtly hated, 
would complete the miſery of the whole family : 
And who, nevertheleſs, reſolves to call him to 
account, if I do not: His very miſbebaviour per- 
haps to ſuch a Siſter ſtimulating his perverſe heart 
to do her memory the more ſignal juſtice: tho 
the attempt might be fatal to himſelf, | 
Then, Sit, to be a witneſs, as I am every hour, to 
the calamity and diſtreſs of a family to which I am 
related; every ons of whom, however averſe to 
an alliance with him while it had not taken place, 
would no doubt have been ſoon reconciled to the 
admirable creature, had the man (to whom, for 
his family and fortunes, it was not a diſgrace to 
be allied) done her but 99s in 1 
To ſee them hang their penſive heads; mope about, 


ſhunning one another; tho' formerly never uſed to 
| | meet 
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meet but torejoice in each other: afflicting them- 
ſelves with reflections, that the laſt time they re- 
ſpectively ſaw the dear creature, it was here, or 
there, at ſuch a place, in ſuch an attitude; and 
could they have thought that it would have been 
the lat? 


Every one of them reviving inſtances of her excel- 


lencies that will for a long time make their very 
bleſſings a curſe to them 
Her cloſet, her chamber, her cabinet, given up to 
me to disfurniſh, in order to anſwer (now tao late 
obliging) the legacies bequeathed ; unable them- 
felves to enter them ; and even making uſe of 
leſs convenient back- ſtairs, that they may avoid 
paſſing by the doors of her apartment 
Her parlour locked up ; the walks, the retirements, 
the ſummer-houſe in which ſhe delighted, and in 
which ſhe uſed to purſue her charming works; 
that, in particular, from which ſhe went to the 
fatal interview; ſhunned, or hurried by, or over! 
Her perfections, nevertheleſs, called up to remem- 
brance, and enumerated : Incidents and graces, 
unheeded before, or paſſed over in the groupe of 
her numberleſs perfections, now brought into 
notice, and dwelt upon | 
The very ſervants allowed to expatiate upon theſe 
praiſeful topics to their principals ! Even eloquei t 
in their praiſes-- The diſtreſſed principals liſtening 
and weeping ! Then to ſee them break in upon 
the zealous applauders, by their impatience and 
remorſe, and throw abroad their helpleſs hands, 
and exclaim; then again to ſee them liſten to hear 
more of her praiſes, and weep again They even 
encouraging the ſervants to repeat, how they uſed 
to be ſtopt by ſtrangers to aſk after her, and by 
thoſe who knew her, to be told of ſome new in- 
ſtances to her honour —How aggravating all this! 
In dreams they ſee her, and deſire to ſee her: Al- 
| | ways 
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ways an angel, and accompanied by angels: Al- 
ways clad in robes of light: Always endeavour- 
ing to comfort them, who declare, that they ſhall 
never more know comfort ! 

What an example ſhe ſet! how ſhe indited ! How 
ſhe drew! How ſhe wrought! How ſhe talked! 
How ſhe ſung! How ſhe played | Her voice, 
muſic | Her accent, harmony | 

Her converſation how inſtructive ! how ſought after! 

' "Phe delight of perſons of all ages, of both ſexes, 

of all ranks! Yet how humble, how condeſcend- 

ing! Never were dignity and humility ſo illuſtti- 
ouſly mingled | 

At other times, how generous, how noble, how cha- 


ritable, how judicious in her charities | In every 


n aftion laudable! In every attitude attractive! In 
every appearance, whether full-dreſſed, or in the 
houſewife's more humble garb, equally elegant, 
and equally lovely ! Like or reſembling Miſs Cla- 

riſſa Harlowe, they now remember to be a praiſe 


denoting the higheſt degree of excellence, with 


every one, whatever perſon, action, or rank, 

ſpoken of. The deſirable Daughter; the obliging 
 Kinſwoman; the affectionate Siſter (All Envy 
now ſubſided ); the faithful, the warm friend: 

the affable, the kind, the nnen Miſtreſs !— 
Not one fault remembred | All their ſeverities 
called cruelties: Mutually accuſing each other; 
each him and herſelf; and all to raiſe her cha- 
racter, and torment themſelves. 


Such, Sir, was the angel, of whom the vileſt of men 
has deprived the world! You, Sir, who know more of 


the barbarous machinations and practices of this ſtrange 


man, can help me to ſtill more inflaming reatons, were 
they needed, why a man not perfect may ſtand excuſed 
to the generality of the world, if he Gould purſue his 


9 ; and the rather, as thro' an abſence of {ix 
years 
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years (high as juſt report, and the promiſes of her early 
youth from childhood, had raiſed her in his eſteem) he 
could not till now know one half of her excellencies— 
Till now that we have loſt, for ever loſt, the admi- 
rable creature! | | 

But I will force myſelf from the ſubject, after I have 
repeated, that I have not yet made any reſolutions that 
can bind me. Whenever 1 do, 1 ſhall be glad they may 
be ſuch as may merit the honour of your approbation. 

I ſend you back the copies of the poſthumous Let- 
ters. | ſee the humanity of your purpoſe, in the tranſ- 
miſſion of them to me; and I thank you moſt hearti] 
for it. I preſume, that it is owing to the fame lauda- 
ble conſideration, that you kept back the copy of that 
to the wicked man himſelf. 

I intend to wait upon Miſs Howe in perſon with 
the diamond ring, and ſuch other of the effects be- 
queathed to her as are here. I am, diR, 

Your moſt faithful and obliged Servant, 
Wm. MoRDEN, 


Mr. Belferd, in his Anſwer to this Letter, farther en- 
forces the Lady's dying injunctions; and rejoices that 
the Colonel has made no vindictiue reſolutions; and 
hopes every thing from his prudenceand conſideration, 
and from his promiſe given to the dying Lady. 

He refers to the ſeeing him in town on account of the 
dreadful ends of two of the greateſt criminals in his 
Coujmn's affair. * This, ſays he, together with 
Mr. Lovelace'sdiforder of mind, looks as if Pro- 
© yidence had already taken the puniſhment of 
© theſe unhappy wretches into its own hands.“ 

He deſires the Colonel will give him a day's notice of 
his coming io town, leſt otherwiſe he may be abſent 
at the time. | 

This he does, tho he tells him net the reaſon, with a 
view to prevent a meeting between him and Mr, 
Lovelace; who might be in town (as he apprehend ) 
about the ſame time, in his way to go abroad. 
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rr An . 
Colonel Mox DEN. To Jonn BELTORD, Eg; 


Dear Sir, Tueſday, Sept. 20. 


1 Cannot help congratulating myſelf as well as you, 
that we have already got thro' with the Family 
every article of the Will, where they have any concern. 
Vou left me a diſcretional power, in many inftances; 


and, in purſuance of it, I have had my dear Couſin's 


perſonal jewels valued ! and will account to you for 
them, at the higheſt price, when I come to town, as 
well as for other matters that you were pleafed to en- 
truſt to my management. 

Theſe jewels I have preſented to my Coufin Dolly 
Hervey, in acknowlegement of her love to the dear 
departed. | have told Miſs Howe of this; and ſhe is 
as well pleaſed with what I have done, as if ſhe had 
been the purchaſer of them herſelf, As that young Lady 
has jewels of her own, ſhe could only have wiſhed to 

rchaſe theſe becauſe they were her beloved friend's. 

The Grandmother's jewels are alſo valued ; and the 
money will be paid me for you, to be carried to the 
Uſes of the Will. 

Mrs. Norton is preparing, by general conſent, to 
enter upon her office as houſekeeper at The Grove. 
But it is my opinien, that ſhe will not be long on this 
ſide Heaven. 

I waited upon Miſs Howe myſelf, as I teld you I 
would, with what was bequeathed to her and her Mo- 
ther. You will not be diſpleaſed, perhaps, if I make 

a few obſervations with regard to that young Lady, ſo 


ok to my beloved Couſin, as you have not a perſo- 


nal acquaintance with her. 

There never was a firmer and nobler friendſhip in 
women, than that between my dear Couſin and Miſs 
Howe, to which this wretched man has given a pe- 


riod, 
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Friendſhip, generally ſpeaking, Mr. Belford, is too 


fervent a flame for female minds to manage : A light, 
that but in few of their hands burns ſteady, and often 
hurries the Sex into flight and abſurdity. Like other 
extremes, it is hardly ever durable. Marriage, which 
is the higheſt ſtate of friendſhip, generally abſorbs the 
moſt vehement friendſhips of female to female; and 
that whether the wedlock be happy, or not. 

What female mind is capable of two fervent friend- 


\ ſhips at the ſame time? 


This 1 mention as a general obſervation : But the 
friendſhip that fubſiſted between theſe two Ladies af- 
fords a remarkable exception to it: Which I account 
for from thoſe qualities and attainments in beth, which, 
were they more common, would furniſh more excep- 
tions ſtill in favour of the Sex. 

Both had an enlarged, and even a liberal education: 
Both had minds thirſting after virtuous knowlege : 
Great readers both: Great writers -[ And early fami- 
liar writing I take to be one of the greateſt openers and 
improvers of the mind, that man or woman can be 
employed in.] Both generous. High in fortune; there- 
fore above that dependence each on the other, that fre- 
quently deſtroys the familiarity which is the cement of 
friendſhip. Both excelling in different ways, in which 
neither ſought to envy the other. Both bleſſed with 
clear and diſtinguiſhing faculties ; with ſolid ſenſe ; and 
from their firſt intimacy [ 7 have many of my lights, Sir, 
from Mrs. Norton] each ſeeing ſomething in the other 
to fear, as well as to love; yet making it an indiſ- 
penſable condition of their friendſhip, each to tell the 
other of her failings ; and to be thankful for the free- 
dom taken. One by nature gentle; the other made ſo, 
by her /ove and admiration of her exalted friend—Im- 
poſſible that there could be a friendſhip better calcu- 
lated for duration. 

I muſt, however, take the liberty to blame Miſs 


Howe for her behaviour to Mr Hickman. And _ fer 
rom 
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from it, that even women of ſenſe are not to be truſted 
with power. N 

By the way, I am ſure I need not deſire you not to 
communicate to this fervent young Lady the liberties 
I take with her character. i 
I dare ſay, my Couſin could not approve of Miſs 
Howe's behaviour to this gentleman : A behaviour 
which is talked of by as many as know Mr. Hickman 
and her. Can a wiſe. young Lady be eaſy under ſuch 
cenſure ? She muſt know it. 993 5 | 

Mr. Hickman is really a very worthy man. Every- 
body ſpeaks well of him. But he is gentle-diipoſitioned, 
and he adores Miſs Howe; and Love admits not of an 
air of even due dignity to the object of it. Yet will Mr, 
Hickman hardly ever get back the reins he has yielded 
up ; unleſs ſhe, by carrying too far the power of which 
ſhe ſeems at preſent too ſenſible, ſhould, when ſhe has 
no favours to confer which he has not a right to de- 
mand, provoke him to throw off the too heavy yoke, 
And ſhould he do ſo, and then treat her with negli- 

ence, Miſs Howe, of all the women I know, will be 

the leaſt able to ſupport herſelf under it. She will then 
be more unhappy than ſhe ever made him: i or a man 
who is uneaſy at home can divert himſelf abroad; which 
- a woman cannot ſo eaſily do, without ſcandal, 

Permit me to take further notice, as to Miſs Howe; 
that itis very obvious tome, that ſhe has, by her haughty 
behaviour to this worthy man, involved herfelf in one 
difficulty, from which ſhe knows not how to extricate 
herſelf with that grace, which accompanies all her ac- 
tions. She intends to have Mr. Hickman, I believe 
ſhe does not diſlike him. And it will coſt her no (mall 
pains to deſcend from the elevation ſhe has climbed to. 

Another inconvenience ſhe will ſuffer from her having 
taught every-body (for ſhe is above diſguiſe) to think, 
by her treatme t of Mr. Hickman, much more meanly 
of him than he deſerves to be thought of. And muit ſhe 
not ſuffer diſhonour in His diſhonour ? 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Howe is much diſturbed at her Daughter's be- 
haviour to the gentleman. He is very deſervedly a fa- 
vourite of hers. But [another failing in Miſs Howe] 
her Mother has not all the authority with her that a 
Mother ought to have. Miſs Howe is indeed a wo- 
man of fine ſenſe ! but it requires a high degree of 
good underſtanding, as well as a ſweet and gentle diſ- 
poſition of mind, and great diſcretion, in a child, 


| when grown up, to let it be ſeen, that ſhe mingles 


Reverence with her Love, to a parent, who has ta- 
lents viſibly inferior to her own, 6 

Miſs Howe is open, generous, noble. The Mother 
has not any of her fine qualities. Parents, in order to 
preſerve their. childrens veneration for them, ſhould 


take great care not to let them ſee any-thing in their 
conduct, or behaviour or principles, which they them- 


felves would not approve of in others. | 

Mr. Hickman has, however, this conſideration to 
comfort himſelf with; that the fame vivacity by 
which he ſuffers, makes Miſs Howe's own Mother, at 
times, egually ſenſible. And as he ſees enough of this 
betorehand, he will have more reafon to blame him- 
ſelf than the Lady, ſhould ſhe prove as lively a Wife, 
23 ſhe was a Miſtreſs, for having continued his ad- 
drefſes, and married her, againſt ſuch threatening ap- 
pearances. | | 

There is alſo another circumſtance which good- 
natured men who engage with even lively women, 


may look forward to with pleaſure; a circumſtance 


which generally lowers the ſpirits of the Ladies, and 
drmeſticates them, as I may call it: And which, as it 
will bring thoſe of Mr. Hickman and Miſs Howe 
nearer to a par, that worthy gentleman will have 
double reaſon, when it happens, to congratulate him- 
ſelf upon it. | 

But, after all, I ſee that there is ſomething ſo charm- 
ingly brilliant and frank in Miſs Howe's diſpoſition, al- 
tho at preſent viſibly overclouded by grief, that it is 

Vol. VIII. | I impoſſible 
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Impoſſible not to love her, even for her failings. She 
may, and I hope ſhe will, make Mr. Hickman an 
obliging wife. And if the do, ſhe will have an addi- 
tional merit with me; ſince ſhe cannot be apprehenſive 
of check or controul ; and may therefore, by her gene- 
rofity and prudence, lay an obligation upon her huſband, 
by the performance of what is no more than her duty, 
Her Mother both loves and fears her. Yet is Mrs, 
Howe alſo a woman of vivacity, and ready enough, I 
dare ſay, to cry out when the is pained. But, Alas 
the has, as I hinted above, weakened her authority by 
the narrowneſs of her mind. | 

Yet once ſhe praiſed her daughter to me with ſo 
much warmth for the generoſity of her ſ irit, that had 
I not known the old Lady's character, I ſhould have 
thought her generous herſelf, And yet I have always 
obſerved, that people even of narrow tempers are 
ready to praiſe generous ones: And thus have I ac- 
counted for it; That ſuch perſons generally find it 
to their purpoſe, that all the world ſhould be open- 
minded but themſelves. f 

The old Lady applied herſelf to me, to urge to the 

oung one the contents of the Will, in order to haſten 
er to fix a day for her marriage: But deſired thatl 
would not let Miſs Howe know that ſhe did. 

I took the liberty upon it to tell Miſs Howe, that I 
hoped that her part of a Will, ſo ſoon, and ſo punc- 
tually, in almoſt all its other articles, fulfilled, would 
not be the only one that would be ſlighted. 

Her anſwer was, She would conſider of it: And 
made me a courteſy with ſuch an air, as ſhewed me, 
that ſhe thought me more out of my ſphere, than I 
could allow her to think me, had I been permitted to 
argue the point with her. | 3 

I found Miſs Howe and her own ſervant-maid in 
deep mourning. This, it ſeems, had occaſioned a 
eat debate ar firſt between her Mother and her, Her 
other had the words of the Will on her fide ; and 


Mr, 
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Mr. Hickman's intereſt in her view; her Daughter 
having ſaid, that ſhe would wear it for Six months at 
leaſt, Butthe young Lady carried her point Strange, 
faid ſhe, if 1, who ſhall mourn the heavy, the irre- 
« parable loſs to the laſt hour of my life, ſhould not 
© ſhew my concern to the world for a few months P 

Mr. Hickman, for his part, was ſo far from utter- 
ing an oppoſing word on this cccaſion, that, on the 
very day that Miſs Howe put on hers, he waited on 
her in a new ſuit of mourning, asfor a nezr relation. 
His ſervants and equipage made the ſame reſpectful ap- 


pearance. 


Whether the Mother was conſulted by bim in it, I 
cannot ſay; but the Daughter knew nothing of it, till 
ſhe ſaw him in it. She looked at him with ſurprize, 
and aſked him, For whom he mourned ? 

The dear, and ever-dear Miſs Harlowe, he ſaid. 

She was at a loſs, it ſeems—At laſt—All the world 
ought to mourn for my Clariſſa, ſaid ſhe ; but whom, 
Man, [that was her whimſical addreſs to him] think- 
eſt thou to oblige by this appearance ? 

t is more than appearance, Madam. | love not 
my own Siſter, worthy as ſhe is, better than 1 loved 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. I oblige my/elf by it. Aud 
it 1 difoblige not you, that is all I wiſh. | 

She ſurveyed him, I am told, from head to foot. 
She knew not, at firſt, whether to be angry or pleaſed. 
At length, © I thought at firſt,” ſaid ſhe, © that you 
* might have a bolder and free motive But' (as my 
Mamma ſays) * you may be a well- meaning man, tho'- 
* generally a little wrong- headed However, as the 
* world is cenſorious, and may think us nearer of kin 
* than I would have it ſuppoſed, I muſt take care, that 
* 1 am not ſeen abroad in your company.” ? 

But let me add, Mr. Belford, that if this compli- 
ment of Mr. Hickman (or this more than compli- 
ment, as I may well call it, ſince the worthy man 
peaks not of my dear SO without emotion) does 

ns 2 not 
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not produce 2 ſhort day, I ſhall think Miſs Howe has 
= generolity in her temper than I am willing to al- 
ow her, 


You will excuſe me, Mr. Belford, for the particula- 


rities which you invited and encouraged. 
Having now ſeen every-thing that relates to the 
Will of my dear Couſin brought to a deſirable iflue ; 
I will ſet about making my own. I ſhall follow the 
dear creature's example, and give my reaſons for every 
article, that there may be no room for after- conten- 


tion. 
What but a fear of death, à fear unworthy of 2 


creature who knows that he muſt one day as ſurely 


die as he was born, can hinder any one from making 
ſuch a diſpoſition ? 
I hope ſoon to pay my reſpects to you in town, 
Mean time, I am, with reſpeR, dear S1R, 
Tour faithful and aſfectionate humble Servant, 
| WM. MorDEn, 


Mr. BELyoRD, To Miſs Howe, 


Madam, Thurſday, Sept. 28. 
] DO myſelf the honour to ſend you with This, ac- 

cording to my promiſe (a), copies of the poſthu- 
mous Letters written by your exalted friend. 

Theſe will be accompanied with other Letters, par- 
ticularly a copy of one from Mr, Lovelace, begun to 
- be written on the 14th, and continued down to the 

18th (5). You will ſee by it, Madam, the dreadful 
anguiſh that his ſpirits labour with, and his deep re- 
morſe. 

Mr. Lovelace ſent for this Letter back. I complied; 
but 1 firſt took a copy of it. As I have not told him 
that I have done ſo, you will be pleaſed to forbear com- 
municating of it to any-body but Mr. Hickman. T hat 

a | | gentleman? 


(See p 322, (4. See Letter xxxi, 
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gentleman's peruſal of it will be the ſame as if nobo- 
dy but yourſeit ſaw at. 
One of the Letters of Colonel Morden which I in- 
cloſe, you will obſerve, Madam, is only a copy (a) 
The true reaſon for which, as I will ingenuouſly ac- 
knowlege, is, ſome free, but reſpectful animadverſions 
which the Colonel has made upon your declining to 
carry into execution your part of your dear friend's 
lait requeſts, I have therefore, in reſpect to that 
worthy gentleman (having a caution from him on that 
head) omitted thole parts. | | 
Will you allow me, Madam, however, to tell you, 
that I myſelf could not have believed that my inimita- 
ble Teſtatrix's own Miſs Howe would have been the 
moſt backward in performing ſuch a part of her deer 
ſriend's Laſt Will, as is entirely in her own power to 
perform — Eſpecially, when that performance would 
make one of the miſi deſerving men in England happy ; 
and whom, I preſume, ſhe propoſes to honour with 
her hand ? 161 
Excuſe me, Madam, I have a moſt fincere venera- 
tion for you; and would not diſoblige you for the 
world. | . 
I will not preſume to make remarks on the Letters 
I fend you ; nor upon the informations I have to give 
you of the dreadful end of two unhappy wretches, 
who were the greateſt criminals in the affair of your 


, aJorable friend, Theſe are the infamous Sinclair, 


and a perſon whom you have read of, no doubt, in 
the Letters of the charming innocent, by the name- 
of Captain Tomlinſon. | 
The wretched womandied in the extremeſt torture 
and deſpondency : The man from wounds got inde- 
fending himfelf in carrying on a contraband trade: 
Both accuſing themſelves, in their laſt hours, for the 
parts they had acted againſt the moſt excellent of wo- 
men, as of the crime that gave them the deepeſt re- 
morſe, I 3 : Give 
() Viæ. The preceding. | 
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_ Give me leave to ſay, Madam, that if your com- 
paſſion be not excited for the poor man who ſuffers ſo 
greatly from his own anguiſh of mind, as you will ob- 
terve by his Letter he does; and for the unhappy fa- 
mily, whoſe remorſe, as you will ſee by Col. Morden's, 
is ſo deep ;—your terror muſt, And yet I ſhall not 
wonder, if the juſt ſenſe of the irreparable loſs you 
have ſuſtained hardens a heart againſt pity, which, on 
a leſs extraordinary occaſion, would want its principal 
grace, if it were not compathonate. | 

I am, Madam, with the greateſt reſpeR and grati- 
dude, ; 
Your maſi obliged and faithful humble Servant, 
J - BELFORD. 


LET TE A XLU. 


Miſs Hows, To JohN BEeLror, Ei; 
_ Sat. Sept. 30. 
] Little thought I ever could have owed ſo much ob- 
A 


ligation to any man, as you have laid me under. 
nd yet what you have ſent me has almoſt broken 
my heart, and ruined my eyes. | 
I am ſurpriſed, tho' agreeably, that you have fo 
foon, and ſo well, got over that part of the Truſt 
you have engaged in, which relates to the family, _ 
It may be preſumed, from the exits you mention of 
two of the infernal man's accomplices, that the thun- 
der-bolt will not flop ſhort of the principal. Indeed I 
have ſome pleaſure to think it ſeems rolling along to- 
wards the devoted head that has plotted all the miſchief. 
But let me, however, ſay, that altho* I think Mr. 
Morden not altogether in the wrong in his reaſons for 
reſentment, as be is the dear creature's Kinſman and. 
Truſtee ; yet I think you very much in the right in 
endeavouring to diſſuade him from it, as you are her 
Executor, and act in purſuance of her earneſt requeſt. 


But what a Letter is that of the infernal man! 1 
| | : cannot 


90. 
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cannot obſerve upon it. Neither can I, for very dif- 
ferent reaſons, upon my dear creature's puſthumous 
Letters ; particularly on that to him. Oh ! Mr. Bel- 
ford ! what numberleſs perfections died, when my 
Clariſſa drew her laſt breath! 

If decency be obſerved in his Letters; for I have 
not yet had patience to read above two or three of 
them (beſides this horrid one, which I return you in- 
cloſed); I may ſome time hence be curious to look, 
by their means, into the hearts of wretches, which, 
thoꝰ they mult be the abhorrence of virtuous minds, 
will, when laid open (as I preſume they are in them) 
afford a proper warning to thoſe who read them, and 
teach them to dete/? men of ſuch profligate characters. 

If your reformation be ſincete, you will not be of- 


ſended that | do not except you on this occaſion. And 


thus have I helped you td a criterion to try yourfelf by. 
By this Letter of the wicked man it is apparent, 
that there are ſtill wiekeder women. But ſee what a 
guilty commerce with the devils of your Sex will bring 
thoſe to, whoſe morals ye have ruined For theſe 
women were once innocent . It was man that made 
them otherwiſe, The firſt bad man, perhaps, threw 
them upon worſe men: Thoſe upon ſtill worſe ;- till 
they commenced devils incarnate—T he height of wick- 
edneſi, or if ſhame, is not arrived at all at once, as I 
have ſomewhere heard obſerved. ES 
But this man, this monſter rather, for him to curſt᷑ 

theſe women, and to curfe the dear creature's famil 
{implacable as the latter were) in order to lighten a 
burden he voluntarily took up, and groans under, is 
meanneſs added to wickedneſs : And in vain will he one 
day find his low plea of ſharing with her friends, and 
with thoſe common wretches, 2 guilt which will be ad- 
judged him as all his own: tho' they too may meet 
with their puniſhment : As it is evidently begun; in 
the fir/?, in their ineffectual reproaches of one anethers 
in the /econd—as you have told mm. 
| I 4 This 
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This Letter of the abandoned wretch I have not 
ſhewn to any-body ; not even to Mr. Hickman : For, 
Sir, I muſt tell you, I do not as yet think it the ſame 
thin 78 as only ſeeing it myſelf. 

Hickman, like the reſt of his Sex, would grow 
upon indulgence. One diſtinction from me would 
make him pay two to himſelf. Inſolent creepers, or 
encroachers, allof you! To ſhew any of you a favour 
to day, you would expect it as a r71g/t to-morrow. 
| I am, as you ſee, very open and ſincere with you; 
and deſign in another Letter to be ſtill more fo, in 
anſwer to your call, and Col. Morden's call, upon 
me, in a point that concerns me to explain myſelf upon 
to my beloved creature's Executor, and to the Colonel, 
as her only tender and only worthy relation. 

1 cannot but highly applaud Colonel Morden for 
his generoſity to Miſs Dolly Hervey. 

O that he had arrived time enough to fave my in- 
imitable friend from the machinations of the vileſt of 
men, and from the envy and malice of the moſt ſelfiſh 
and Rv b of Brothers and Siſters! 

ANNA Hows. - 


L E TT E R XIII. 
As Hows, 7 „ JohN BEITORD, Ef | 
* Monday, Oct. 2. 
yy HEN you queſtion me, Sir, as you do, and 


on a ſubje& ſo affecting to me, in the character 


of the repreſentative of my beſt- beloved friend, and 
have in every particular hitherto ated up to that cha- 
racter, you are entitled to my regard: Eſpecially as 
you are joined in your queſtioning of me by a gentle · 
man whom I look upon as the deareſt and neareſt (be- 
cauſe worthĩeſt) relation of my dear friend: And who, 
it 3 bas been fo ſevere a cenſuret of my conduct, 

paliteneſs will not permit you to ſend me his 


— with others of his ; but a copy only, in which 


the paſſages reflecting upon me are > omitted. 
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I preſume, however, that what is meant by this 
alarming freedom of the Colonel, is no. more than 
what you both have already hinted to me. As if you 
thought | were not inclined to pay fo much regard to 
my beloved creature's Laſt Will, in my own caſe, as 
I would have others pay to it. A charge that I ought 
not to be quite ſilent under. | | 
| You have obſerved, no doubt, that I have ſeemed 
to value myſelf upon the freedom I take in declaring 
my ſentiments without reſerve upon every ſubject that 
I pretend to touch upon: And I can hardly queſtion 
that I have, or ſhall, in your opinion, by my uncere- 
monious treatment of you upon fo ſhort an acquain- 
tance, run into the error of thoſe, who, 2 to be 
thought above hypocriſy and flattery, fall into ruſticity, 
if not ill- manners; a common fault with ſuch, who, 
not caring to correct conſtitutional failings, ſeek to 
gloſs them over by ſome nominal virtue; when all the 
time, perhaps, theſe failings are entirely owing to na- 
tive arrogance ; or, at leaſt, to a contraſted ruſt, 
that they will not, becauſe it would give them pain, 
ſubmit to have filed off. | | 

Lou ſee, Sir, that I can, however, be as free with 
myſelf as with you: And, by what I am going to 
write, you will find me ſtill more free: And yet I am 
aware, that ſuch of my Sex as will not aſſume ſome 
little dignity, and exact reſpec from yours, will render 


| themſelves cheap; and perhaps, for their modeſty and 


difidence, be repaid with ſcorn and inſult. 
But the ſcorn Iwill endeavour not to deſerve ; and 
the inſult I will not bear. 

In ſome of the dear creature's papers which you 


| have had in your poſſeflion, and muſt again have in 


order to get tranſcribed, you will find ſeveral friendly, - 
but ſevere reprehenſions of me, on account of a natu- 
ral,” or, at leaſt, an habitual, warmth of temper, 
which ſhe was pleafed to impute to me. "Y 
I was thinking to give * her charge againſt me in 

5 her 
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her own. words, from one of her Letters delivered to 
me with ber own hands, on taking leave of me, on 
the laſt vifit ſhe honoured me with. But I will ſupply 
that charge by conſeſſion of more than it imports z. to 
wit, That I am haughty, uncontroulable, and vio- 
« lent in my temper ;* This [ ſay; * Impatient of con- 


© tradition,” was my Beloved's charge{ From any-budy 


but her dear ſelf, ſhe ſhould have ſaid] ; © and aim not 
© at that affability, that gentleneſs next to meckneſs, 
© which, in the PE I was going to communicate, 
© ſhe tells me are the peculiar and indiſpenſable cha- 
© racteriſtics of a real fine Lady; who, ſhe is pleaſed 
© to ſay, ſhould appear to be gall-leſs as a deve; and 
© never ſhould know what warmth or high ſpitit- is, 
but in the cauſe of Religion or Virtue z or in caſes 
© where her own honour, the honour of a friend, or 
that of an innocent perſon is concerned.” | 
Now, Sir, as I muſt needs plead guilty to this in- 
dictment, do you think I ought not to reſolve upon a 
Single Life ?—I, who have ſuch an opinion of your 
Sex, that I think there is not one man in an hundred 
whom a woman of ſenſe and ſpirit can either honour or 
ebey,, tho” you make us promile both, in that ſolemn 
form of words which unites or rather binds us to you 
in marriage? | | 
When | look round upon all the married people of 
my acquaintance, and fee how they live, and what 
abey bear who live , I am confirmed in my diſlike 
to the State. h 
Well do your Sex contrive to bring us up fools and 
xdeots, in order to make us bear the yoke you lay upon 
our ſhoulders ; and.that we may not deſpiſe you from 


our hearts (as we certainly fhould, if we were brought 


up as you are) for your 1gxorance,. as much as you 

often make us do (as it is) for your infolence.. 
Theſe, Sir, are ſome of my notions. And, with 

thefe notions, let me repeat my queſtion, Do you-think 


J ought to marry at al? 1 
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If I marry either a ſordid or an impetious wretch, 
can J, do you think, live with him? And ought a 
man of a contrary character, for the ſake of either of 
our reputations, to be plagued with me? | 
Long did I ſtand out againſt all the offers made 
me, and againſt all the perſuaſions of my Mother 
and, to tell you the truth, the longer, and with the 
more obſtinacy, as the perſon my oe would have 
firſt fallen upon, was neither approved by my Mother, 
nor by my dear friend. This riveted me to my ptide, 
and to my oppoſition : For altho' I was convinced af- 
ter a while, that my choice would neither have been 
| prudent nor happy; and that the ſpecious wretch was 
not what he had made me believe he was; yet could 
not eaſily think of any other man: And indeed, from 
the detection of him, took a fettled averhon to the 
whole Sex. FF 3 
At laſt Mr. Hickman offered himſelf; a man wor- 
thy of a better choice. He bad the good fortune [He 
thinks it ſo] to be agreeable (and to make his propo- 
ſals agreeable) to my Mother. | 
As to myſelf; town, that were I to have choſen a 
Brother, Mr. Hickman ſhould have been the man; 
virtuous, ſober, fincere, friendly, as he is. But I 
wiſhed not to marry : Nor knew I the man in the. 
world whom I could think deſerving of my beloved 
: riend. But neither of our parents would let us live 
ingle. Is | * 
IM accurfed Lovelace was propoſed 2 to her, 
at one time; and while ſhe was yet but indifferent to 
him, they by ungenerous uſage of him (for then, Sir, 
he was not known to be Beelzebub himſelf) and by 
endeavouring to force her inclinations in_ favour firſt 


of one worthleſs man, then of another, in antipathy 
to him, thro? her fooliſh Brother's caprice, turned that 
indifference (from the natural generoſity of her ſoul} 
into a regard which ſhe neyer otherwiſe would have. 
bad for a man of his character. 1 

10 Mr. 
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Mr. Hickman was propoſed to me. I refuſed him 


again and again. He perſiſted: My Mother his ad- 


vocate. My Mother made my beloved Friend his ad- 
vocate too. I told him my diflike of all men: Of 


bim: Of u y l he perſiſted. I uſed him 


with tyranny : Led indeed partly by my temper, partly 
by deſign; hoping thereby to get rid of him; till the 
poor man (his character unexceptionably uniform) 


ſtil! perſiſting, made himſelf a merit with me by his- 
patience. This brought down my pride [I never, 


Sir, was accounted very ungenerous, nor quite un- 
grateful] and gave me, at one time, an inferiority in 
my own opinion to him ; which laſted juſt long enough 
for my friends to prevail upon me to promiſe him en- 


| cCouragement; and to receive his addreſſes. 


HFaying ſo done, when the weather-glaſs of my 


Pride got up again, I found I had gone too far to re- 
cede, My Mother and my Friend both held me to it. 


Yet I tried him; I vexed him an hundred ways; and 


not ſo much neither with 4% to vex him, as to 


make him hate me, and decline his ſuit. | 
He bore this, however; and got nothing but my 


| Pity : Vet ſtill my Mother and my Friend, having ob- 


tained my promiſe made, however, not to him, but 


Do hem] and being well aſſured that I valued no man 


wore than Mr. Hickman (who never once diſobliged 
me in word, or deed, or look, except by his fooliſh 


| Perſeverance) inſiſted upon the performance. 
While my dear Friend was in her unhappy uncer- 


tainty, 1 could not think of marriage: And now, 
what encouragement have I ? —She, my Monitrefs,my 


Guide, wy Counſel, gone, for ever gone By whoſe 


advice and inſtructions I hoped to acquit myſelf tole- 
rabh in the State into which I could not avoid entering. 
For, Sir, my Mother is ſo partially Mr. Hickman's 
friend, that I am ſure, ſhould any difference ariſe, ſhe 


would always cenſure me, and acquit him; even were 


he ungenerous enough to remember me in his day. 
ge 2 be, 
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This, Sir, being my ſituation, conſider how diſſi- 
cult it is for me to think of marriage. Whenever we 
approve, we Can find an hundred good reaſons to juſtify 
our approbation. Whenever we diſlike, we can find 
a thouſand to juſtify our diſlike. Every-thing in the 
latter caſe is an impediment : Every ſhadow a bugbear. 
— Thus can I enumerate and (well perhaps only ima- 
ginary grievances ; © I muſt go whither he would have 


| © me to go: Viſit whom he would have me to viſit * 


© Well, as I love to write (tho' now, alas! my grand 
© inducement to write is over) it muſt be to whom he 
« pleaſes:* And Mrs. Hickman (who, as Miſs Howe, 
cannot do wrong) would hardly ever be able to doright. 
Thus, the tables turned upon me, I am reminded of 
my vowed obedience; Madam d up perhaps to matri- 
monial perfection, and all the wedded warfare prac- 
tiſed comfortably over between us (for | ſhall not be 
paſſive under inſolent treatment) till we become curſes _ 
to each other, a bye-word to our neighbours, and the 


jeſt of our own ſervants. 


But there muſt be b:ar and forbear, methinks ſome 


wiſe body will tell me: But why muſt I be teazed 


into a State where that m be neceflarily the caſe; 
when now I can do as I pleaſe, and wiſh only to be 
let alone to do as beſt pleaſes me? And what, in effect, 
does my Mother ſay? Anna Howe, you now do 
© every-thing that 1 : You now have no- 
body to controul you: You go and you come; you 
* dreſs and you undreſs; you riſe and you go to reſt, 
« juſt as you think beſt : But you muſt be happier ſtilt 
* child !— 1 * * | * 
As how, Madam? 6 | 
Why, you muſt marry, my dear, and have 
* none of theſe options ; but, in every thing, do as 
your Huſband commands you.” „ „ 
This is very hard, you will own, Sir, for ſuch a 
of And yet, engaged to enter 
into that State, as I am, bow can I belp myſelf? My 
= * M tl er 
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Mother preſſes me; my Friend, my beloved Friend 
pricing as from the dead, preſſes me; and You, an 
r. Morden, as Executors of her Will, remind me; 
the Man is not afraid of me [I am ſure, were I the 
man, I ſhould not have half his courage]; and I think 
I ought to conclude to puniſh him (the only effectual 
way | have to do it) for his perverfe adherence and 
perſecution, with the grant of his own wiſhes ; a pu- 


- Hiſhment which many others who enjoy theirs very 


commonly experience. | 

Let me then aſſure you, Sir, that when I can find, 
in the words of my charming Friend in her Will, 
writing of her Coulin Hervey, that my grief for ber 
is mellowed by time into a remembrance more ſweet than 
painful, that I may not be utterly unworthy of the paſ- 
ſion a' man of ſome merit has for me, I will anſwer the 
requeſt of my dear Friend, ſo often repeated, and ſo 
earneſtly preſſed ; and Mr. Hickman ſhall find, if he 


. continue to deſerve my gratitude, that my endeavours 


ſhall not be wanting to make him amends for the pa- 
tience he bas had, and muſt fill a little while longer 
bave with me: And then will it be his own fault (I 
hope not mine) if our marriage anſwer not thoſe hap- 
py prognoſlics, which filled ber generous preſaging mind, 
upon this view, as the once, for my encouragement, 


and to induce me to encourage him, told me. 


Thus, Sir, have I, in a very free manner, accounted 
to you, as to the Executor of my beloved Friend, for 
all that relates to you, as ſuch, to know; and even 


for more than I needed to do, againſt myſelf : Only 


that you will find as much againſt me in ſome of her 
Letters; and fo, /:/ing nothing, I gain the character 

of ingenuouſnefs with you. WIT 
And thus much for the double reprimand, on my 
delaying my part of the performance of my dear 
riend's Will _ ET, | | 
And now, while you are admoniſhing me on this 
ſubjeQ, let me temind you of one great article relating 
o 


— 
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to yourſelf : It is furniſhed me by my dear Creature u 
poſthumous Letter to you—l hope you will not forget, 
that the moſt benevolent of her Sex expreſſes herſelt as 
earneſtly concerned for your thorough reformation, as 
ſhe does for my marrying. You'll ſee to it then, that 
her wiſhes are as completely anſwered in that particus 
lar, as you are deſirous they fhould be in all others. 
I bare, Iown, diſobeyed ber in one article; and 
that is, where ſhe defires that 1 will not put myſelf 
into mourning, I could not help it. 

I ſend this and mine of Saturday laſt gether: And 
will not add another word, after I have told you, that 
I think myſelf 4 

Your ebliged 8. ervant, 
| A. Hows, 


WK FEM XII. 
Hr. BRIToRD, To Miſs Howe, 
| Thurſday Night, Oct. 5. 
I Return you, Madam, my moſt reſpectful thanks 
for your — hint, in relation to the pi» 
ous wiſhes of your exalted friend for thy thorough x re- 
formation. 

I will only fay, that it will be my earneft and un- 
wearied endeavour to make thoſe generous wiſhes ef- 
fectual: And I hope for the Divine blefling upon ſucts 
my endeavours, or elſe I know they will be in vain. 

cannot, Madam, expreſs how much I think — 
le obliged to you for your further condeſcenſion, in 
writing to me ſo frankly the ſtate of your paſt and 
preſent mind, in relation to the Single and Matrimo- 
nial Liſe. 17 the Lady by whom, as the Executor of 
her inimitable Friend, I am thus honoured, bas fail. 
ings, never were failings fo lovely in woman How 
much - more lovely; indeed, than the virtues of 2 


of her Sex! 
. werner WR leg 
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the Colonel's original Letter entire. That worthy. 


ntleman exceedingly admires you ; and his caution 
was the effect of his politeneſs only, and of his regard 


| for you. 


1 ſend you, Madam, a Letter from Lord M. to 
myſelf ; and the copies of three others written in eon- 
ſequence of that. Theſe will acquaint you with Mr. 
Lovelace's departure from England, and with other 
particulars, which you will be curious to know. 

Ee pleaſed to keep to yourſelf ſuch of the contents 

our own prudence will ſuggelt to you ought not 
bs ſeen by any-body elſe. 
I am, an wich the profoundeſt and moſt grate- 
ful reſpect, 

Dur yg aud obliged humble Servant, 

Joh BELFORD, 


LET ＋ E X AM. 
Lord M. To Jon BeLrorD, E/: 


Dear Sir, | M. Hall, Friday, Sept. 29. 
M* kinſman Lovelace is now ſetting out for Lon- 
don; propoſing to ſee you, and then to go to 
Dover, and ſo — 2 God ſend him well out of 
the kingdom 
On Monday he will be.with you, I believe. Pray 
Jet me be favoured with an account of all your con- 
verſations; for Mr. Mowbray and Mr, Tourville are 
to be there too; and whether you think he is grown 
quite his own. man again. What I moſtly write for 
is, to wiſh 8 to keep Colonel Morden and him aſun- 
der; I give you notice of his going to town. I 
Wand b. be very loth there ſhould be any miſchief be- 
tween them, as you gave me notice that the Colonel 
threatened my Nephew. But my kinſman would not 


- bear that; fo 2 let him — that he did. But 


1 hope there is no 2 For the Colonel does not, as 
Lhear, threaten now. For his own fake, I am glad 


eee 
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of that; for there is not ſuch a man in the world as 
my kinſman is ſaid to be, at all the weapons—As well 


he was not; he would not be ſo daring. 35 
We ſhall all here miſs the wild fellow. To be ſure, 


there is no man better company when he pleafes. 
Pray, do you never travel thirty or forty mile? I 


ſhould be glad to ſee you here at M. Hall. It will be 


charity, when my kinſman is gone; for we ſuppoſe 


you will be his chief correſpondent: Altho' he has 


promiſed to write to my Nieces often. But he is very 
apt to forget his promiſes; To us his relations parti- 
cularly. God preſerve us all; Amen! prays 

Fe Your very humble — 


1 K F T n ACh 6 
Mr. BErrorD, To Lord M. | 
My Lord, London, Tueſday Night, Of. 3, 


] Obey your Lordſhip's commands with great plea- 
| ſure, ! | 


Yeſterday in the afternoon Mr. Lovelace made me 
a viſit at my lodgings. As | was in expectation of one 
from Colonel Morden about the ſame time, I thought 


proper to carry him to a Tavern which neither of us 
frequented (on pretence of an half- appointment); or- 
dering notice to be ſent me thither, if the Colonel 
came; And Mr. Lovelace ſent to Mowbray, and 
Tourville, and Mr. Doleman of Uxbridge (who came 
to town to take leave of him) to let them know where 
to find us. e; 8 | 

Mr. Lovelace is too well recovered, I was going to 
ſay. I never ſaw him more gay, lively, and hand- 
ſome, We had a good deal of bluſter about ſome parts 


of the Truſt I have engaged in; and upon freedoms I 
had treated him with; in which, he would have it, 


that 1 had exceeded our agreed-on limits: But on the 


arrival of our three old companions, and a Nephew of 


* 
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Mr. Doleman's (who had a good while been deſirous 
to paſs an hour with Mr. Lovelace) it blew off for 
the preſent. | mY An 

Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville had alſo taken 
ſome exceptions at the freedoms of my pen; and Mr, 
Loveface, after -his way, took upon him to reconcile 
us; and did it at the expence of all three; and with 
ſuch an infinite run of humour and raillery, that we 
had nothing to do but to laugh at what he ſaid, and at 
one another. I can deal tolerably with him at my pen; 
but in converſation he has no equal. In ſhort, it was 
his day. He was glad, he ſaid, to find himſelf alive; 
and his two friends, clapping and rubbing their hands 
twenty times in an hour, declared, that now once 
more he was all himſelf; the charming'ſt fellow in 
the world ; and they would follow him to the fartheſt 
part of the globe. 2 | 

I threw a bur upon his coat now-and-then; but none 
would flick. 64, 3 * | 
-* Your Lordſhip knows, that there are many thingy 
which occaſion a roar of applauſe in converſation, 
when the heart is open, and men are reſalved to be 
merry, which will neither bear repeating, nor thinks 
ing of afterwards. Common things, in the mouth of 
2 man we admire, and whoſe wit has paſſed upon us 
for ſterling, become, in a gay hour, uncommon. We 
watch every turn of ſuch a one's countenance, and are 
reſolved to Jaugh when he ſmiles, even before he utters 
what we are expecting ts flow from his lips. 
Mr. Doleman and bis Nephew took leave of us by 
Twelve. Mowbray and Tourville grew very noiſy 
by One; and were carried off by Two, Wine never 
moves Mr. Lovelace, notwithſtanding a vivacity which 
generally helps on over-gay ſpirits. As to myſelf, 
the little part I had taken in their gaiety kept me un- 
concerned. | 
The clock ſtruck Three before I could get him into 


any ſerious or attentive way—80 natural to him 1s 
+ be galety 
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gaiety of heart; and ſuch ſtrong hold had the livelis 
neſs of the evening taken of him. His converſation 
you know, my Lord, when bis heart is free, runs 
off to the bottom without any dregs. 

But after that hour, and when we thought of part» 
ing, he became a little more ſerious : And then he 
told me his deſigns, and gave me a plan of bis in- 
tended Tour; wiſhing heartily, that I could have ac- 
companied him. | 

We parted about Four; he not a little diſſatisfied 
with me; for we bad ſome talk about ſubjects, which, 
he ſaid, he loved not to think of; to wit, Miſs Har- 
lowe's Will; my Executorſhip ; Papers | had in con- 
fidence communicated to that admirable: Lady (with 
no unfriendly deſign, I ſſure your Lordſhip) ; and he 
inſiſting, upon, and I refuſing, the return of the Let- 
ters he had written to me, from the time that he had 
made his firſt addre ſſes to her. | 594 > 

He would ſee me once again, he ſaid; and it would 
be upon very ill terms if I complied not with his re- 
queſt, Which I bid him not expect. But, that 1 
might not deny him e , + told him, that [ 
would give him a copy of the Will; tho“ I was fure, 
ſaid, when he read it, he would wiſh he had never 

ea . 1 24. ö 127051. 

had a meſſage from him about Eleven this morn- 
ing, deſiring me to name a place at which to dine 
with Him, and Mowbray, and Fourville, for the laſt 
time: And ſoon after another fram Colonel Morden, 
iaviting me to paſs the evening with him at the Bed- 
ford-Head in Covent- Garden. And, that 1 might. 
keep them at a diſtance from one another, I appointed 
Mr. Lovelace at the Eagle in Suffolk - ſtreet. | 
There | met him, and the two others. We began 
where we left off at our laſt parting ; and were very 
high with each other. But, at laſt, all was made up; 
and he offered to forget and forgive every-thing, on 
condition that I would correipond with him while 

abroad, 
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abroad, and continue the feries which had been broken 
thro” by his illneſs; and particularly give him, as J 
had offered, a copy of the Lady's Will. 

I promiſed him: And he then fel} to raillying me 
on my gravity, and on my Reformation- ſchemes, as 
he called them. As we walked about the room ex- 
pecting dinner to be brought in, he laid his hand upon 
my ſhoulder; then puſhed me from him with a curſe; 
walking round me, and ſurveying me from head to 
foot; then calling for the obſervations of the others, 
he turned round upon his heel, and, with one of his 
peculiar wild airs, Ha, ha, ha, ha, burſt he out, that 
© theſe four-faced proſelytes ſhould take it into their 
heads that they cannot be pious, without forfeiting 
* both their good nature and good manners !—W hy, 
Jack, turning me about, pr'ythee look up, man !— 
* Doſt thou not know, that Religion, if it has taken 
proper hold of the heart, is the moſt chearful coun- 
* tenance-maker in the world ?—I have heard my be- 
loved Miſs Harlowe ſay ſo: And ſhe knew, or no- 
* body did. And was not her aſpect a benign proof 
of the obſervation ? But by theſe wamblings in thy 
© curſed gizzard, and thy aukward grimaces, I fee 
* thou'rt but a novice in it yet Ah, Belford, Bel- 


© ford, thou haſt a confounded parcel of briars and 
* thorns to trample over barefoot, before Religion 


* will illumine theſe gloomy features” 

I give your . Lordſhip this account, in anſwer to 
your deſire to know, if I think him the man he was? 

In our converſation at dinner, he was balancing 
whether he ſhould ſet out the next morning, or the 
morning after. But finding he had nothing to do, 
and Colonel Morden being in town (Which, however, 
I told him not of) I turned the ſcale ; and he agreed 
upon ſetting out to-morrow morning; they to fee him 
embark; and I promiſed to accompany them for 2 


morning's. ride (as they propoſed their borſes) ; but 


laid, that I mwſt return in the afternoon, 
5 With 


2 


0 5” Aa 22 © 


Lo 
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With much reluctance they let me go to my even- 
ing's appointment: 'They little thought with whom: 
For Mr. Lovelace had put it as a caſe of honour to all 
of us, whether, as he had been told that Mr. Morden 
and Mr. James Harlowe had thrown out menaces 
againſt him, he ought to leave the kingdom till he 
had thrown himſelf in their way. 

Mowbray gave his opinion, that he ought to leave 
it like a man of honour, as he was; and if he did not 
take thoſe gentlemen to taſk for their opprobrious 
ſpeeches, that at leaſt he ſhould be ſeen by them in 
public before he went away; elſe they might give 
themſelves airs, as if he had left the kingdom in tear 
of them. | 189 | 

To this he himſelf ſo much inclined, that it was 
with difficulty I perſuaded him, that, as they had nei- 
ther of them proceeded to a direct and formal challenge ; 
as they knew he had not made himſelf difficult of ac- 
cels; and as he had already done the family. injury 
enough; and it was Miſs Harlowe's earneſt deſire, that 
he would be content with that; he had no reaſon, 
from any point of honour, to delay his journey; 
eſpecially as he had ſo juſt a motive for his going, as 
the eſtabliſhing of his health; and as he might return 
the ſooner, if he ſaw occaſion for it. g 

found the Colonel in a very folemn way. We 
had a good deal of diſcourſe upon the ſubject of certain 
Letters which had paſſed between us in relation to Miſs 
Harlowe's Will, and to her family, 

He has ſome accounts to ſettle with his Banker; 
which, he ſays, will be adjuſted to-morrow ; and on 
Thurſday he propoſes to go down again, to take leave 
ng his friends; and then intends to ſet out directly for 

taly;: of SHIT of» . 80 

[ wiſhed Mr. Lovelace could have been prevailed 
upon to take any other Tour, than that of France and 
Italy. I did propoſe Madrid to him; but he laugh'd 
at me, and told me, that the propoſal was in charac- - 

, ; ter 
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ter from a Mule; and from one who was become as 
grave as a Spaniard of the Old Cut, at Ninety. 
I expreſſed to the Colonel my apprehenſions, that 


his Couſin's dying injunctions would not have the 


force upon him, that were. to be wiſhed. 
They have great force upon me, Mr. Belford, 
© ſaid he; or one world would not have held Mr, 


Lovelace and me thus long. But my intention is to 


go to Florence; not to lay my bones there, as upon 

© my Couſin's death 1 told you I thought to do; but 
© to ſettle all my affairs in thoſe parts, and then to 
© come over, and reſide upon a little paternal Eſtate 
in Kent, which is ſtrangely gone to ruin in my ab- 
© ſence. Indeed, were | to meet Mr. Lovelace, either 
© here or abroad, I might not be anſwerable for the 
< conſequence.” 


He would have engaged me for to-morrow. But 


having promiſed to attend Mr. Lovelace on his jour- 
ney, as I have mentioned, I ſaid, I was obliged to go 
out of town, and was uncertain as to the time of my 
return in the evening. And fol am to ſee him on 
Thurſday morning at my own lodgings. 

1 will do myſelf the honour to write again to your 
Lordſhip to-morrow night. Mean time, I am, my 


Lord 
[ Your Lordſbip's, &c, 


&:&: To TB KR: ELVIE 
7 Brrroxp, To Lord M, 45 
My Lord, edu. Night, Of. 4. 
AM juſt returned from attending Mr. Lovelace as 
far as Gad's-Hill near Rocbeſter. He was exceed- 


ing gay all the way. Mowbray and Tourviile are gone 
on with him, They will fee him embark, and under 
ſail; and promiſe to follow him in a month or two; 
far they ſay, there is no living without him, now he 
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He and I parted with great and even ſolemn tokens 
of affection; but yet not without gay intermixtures, 
as | will acquaint your Lordſhip. - 

Taking me aſide, and claſping his arms about me, 


Adieu, dear Belford ! ſaid he: May you proceed 


in the courſe you have entered upon]! Whatever 
« airs I give myſelf, this charmihg creature has faſt 
hold of me here--{ clapping his hand upon his heart]; 
© and I muſt either appear what you ſee me, or be 
« what I fo lately was,—OQ the divine creature! lift- 
© ing up his eyes f | 

© But if I live to come to England, and you remain 
© fixed in your preſent way, and can give me encou- 


tagement, I hope rather to follow * example, tban : 


to ridicule you for it. This Will [for I had given 
« him a copy of it] I will make the companion of my 
« ſolitary hours. You have told me part of its me- 
© lancholy contents ; and That, and her poſthumous 
Letter, ſhall be my ſtudy; and they will prepare 
© me for being your diſciple, if you hold on. 

* You, Jack, may .marry, continued he ; and I 
© have a wife in my eye for you. Only thou'rt ſuch 


© an aukward mortal' [He ſaw me affected, and 


thought to make me ſmile] : But we don't make 
© ourſelves, except it be worſe, by our dreſs. Thou 
art in mourning now, as well as I: But if ever thy 
© ridiculous turn lead thee again to be Beau- Brocade, 
© I will bed:zen thee, as the girls ſay, on my return, 
to my own fancy, and according to thy own natural 


appearance Thou ſhalt doctor my foul, and I will 


doctor thy body: Thou ſhalt ſee what a clever fel- 
low will make of thee. 2 

© As for me, I never will, IJ never can, marry— 
That I will not take a few liberties, and that I will 


not try to ſtart ſome of my former game, I won't. 


* promiſe—Habits are not eaſily ſhaken off—But they 
* ſhall be by way of weaning, So return and reform 
* thall go together, 

| * And 
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And now, thou ſorrowful monkey, what aileth 
© thee?” I do love him, my Lord. 

Adieu! And once more adieu —embracing me. 
And when thou thinkeſt thou haſt made thyſelf an 


© intereſt out yonder (looking up) then put in a word 


for thy Lovelace. | 
Joining company, he recommended to me, to 
write often; and promiſed to let me quickly hear 
from him; and that he would write to your Lordſhip, 
and to all his family round; for he ſaid, that you had 
all been more kind to him, than he had deſerved. 
And ſo we parted. | x 

I hope, my Lord, for all your noble ſamily's ſake, 
that we (hall ſee him ſoon return, and reform, as he 
promiſes. 

I return your Lordſhip my bumble thanks for the 
honour of your invitation to M. Hall. The firſt Let- 
ter I receive from Mr. Lovelace ſhall give me the op- 
W embracing it. I am, my Lord, 
| our moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 

| J. BELFoRD. 


SS 2.4: KF: KR. em. 
Ar. BELFoRD, To Lord M. 
Thurſday Morning, Oct. 5. 
II may be ſome ſatis faction to your Lordſhip, to 


have a brief account of what has juſt now paſſed 
between Colonel Morden and me. 

We had a good deal of difcourſe about the Har- 
lowe-family, and thoſe parts of the Lady's Will which 
Fill remain unexecuted; after which the Colonel ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to me in a manner which gave me ſome 
ſurprize. Hs | d 

He flattered himſelf, he ſaid, from my preſent happy 
turn, and from my good conſtitution, that I ſhould 
live a great many years. It was thefefore his requeſt, 


that 1 would conſent to be his Executor; ſince it was 


i 


impoſũble 


RD. 
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impoſſible for him to make a better choice, or purſue 
a better example, than his Couſin had ſer. 

His heart, he ſaid, was in it: There were ſome 
things in his Coufin's Will and his analogous ; and he 
had named one perſon with me, with whom he. was 
ſure | would not refuſe to be joined : and to whom he 
intended to apply for his conſent, when he had obtain- 
ed mine (a). [Intimating, as far asT could gather, 
that it was Mr. Hickman, ſon of Sir Charles Hick- 


man; to whom 1 knew your Lordſhip is not a ſtran- 


ger : For he ſaid, Every one who was dear to his be- 
loved Couſin muſt be fo to him: And he knew, that 
the gentleman whom he hadthoughts of, would have, 
beſides my advice and affiſtance, the advice of one of 
the moſt ſenſible Ladies in England.] 

He took my hand, ſeing me under ſome ſurprize : 
You muſt not heſitate, much leſs deny me, Mr. Bel- 
ford. Indeed you muſt not. Two things Iwill aſſure 
you of: That have, as I hope, made every-thing ſo 
clear, that you cannot have any litigation : And that 
I have done fo juſtly, and I hope it will be thought fo 
generouſly, by all my relations, that x mind like yours 
will rather have pleaſure than pain in the execution of 
this Truſt, And this is what 1 think every honeſt 
man, who hopes to find an honeſt man for his Exe- 
cutor, ſhculd do. 1 

told him, that I was A obliged to him for 
his good opinion of me: That it was ſo much eve 
man's duty to be an honeſt man, that it could not be in- 
terpreted as vanity to ſay, that 1 had no doubt to be 
found ſo. But if I accepted of this Truſt, it muſt be 
on condition— EO. TY ; 

I could name no condition, he faid, interrupting 
me, which he would refuſe to comply with. | 

This condition, I told him, was, that as there was 
as great a probability of his being my ſurvivor, as I hrs, 

(a) What is between erotchets, thus [J, Mr, Belford omitted in 
che tranſerij tion of this Letter to Miſs Howe, KY 
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he would permit me to name him for mine; and, in 
that caſe, a week ſhould not paſs before I made my 
Will. | | 

With all bis heart, he ſaid; and the readier, as he 
had no apprehenſions of ſuddenly dying; for what he 
had done and requeſted was really the effect of the (a, 
tisfaction he had taken in the part I had already acted 
as his Couſin's Executor; and in my ability, he was 
pleaſed to add: As well as in purſuance of his Couſin's 
advice in the preamble to her Will; to wit: © That 
this was a work which ſhould be ſet about ja full 
© health, both of body and migd.” 

I told him, that I was, pleaſed to hear him ſay, that 
he was not in any apprehenſion of ſuddenly dying; as 
this gave me aſſurance that he had laid aſide all thoughts 
of acting contrary to the dying requeſt of his beloved 
Couſin. 7 (F 

Does it argue, ſaid he, ſmiling, that if I were to 
urſue a vengeance ſo juſtifiable in my own opinion, 
Tmuſt be in apprehenſion of falling by Mr, Lovelace's 
hand ?—I will aſſure you, that 1 have no fears of that 
ſort—But I know this is an ungrateful ſubject to you. 
Mr. Lovelace is your friend; and I will allow, that a 
good man may have a friendſhip for a bad one, fo far as 
to wiſh him well, without countenancing him in his 
evil. 

I will aſſure you, added he, that I have not yet made 
any reſolutions either way. I have told you what force 
my Couſin's repeated requeſts have with me. Hitherto 
they have with- held me But let us quit this ſubjecd. 
| T bis, Sir [giving me a ſealed up parcel] is my Will 
It is witneſſed. I made no doubt of prevailing upon 
you to do me the requeſted favour. I have a duplicate 
to leave with the other gentleman ; and an atteſted co- 
Py, which I ſhall depoſit at my Banker's. At my return, 
which will be in Six or Eight months at fartheſt, I will 
allow-you to make an exchange of yours, if you will 


have it ſo. I have only now to take leave of my rela- 
trons 
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tions in the country. And ſo God protect you, Mr. 
T Belford ! You will ſoon hear of me again. 

He then very ſolemnly embraced me, as I did him: 
And we parted. a er 

I heartily congratulate your Lordſhip on the nar- 
row eſcape each gentleman has had from the other: 
For I apprehend, that they could not have met with- 
out fatal conſequences. | : 

Time, I hope, which ſubdues all things, will ſub- 
due their reſentments. Iam, my Lord, | 


Your Lordfbip's moſt faithful and bedient Servant, 
J. BEITORD. 


Several other etters paſſed between Miſs Howe and 
Mr. Belford, relating to the diſpoſition of the Pa- 
pers and Letters; to the Poor's Fund; and to other 
articles of the Lady's Will : Wherein the method of 
proceeding in each caſe was adjuſted. After which 
the Papers were returned to Mr. Belford, that he 
might order the two directed copies of them to be 
taken. | +614 

In one of theſe” Letters Mr. Belford requeſts Miſs Hows 
to give the Character of the Friend ſbe fo dearly 
loved : * A taſk, he imagines, that will be as 
« agreeable to herſelf, as worthy of her pen.* ' 


e 


nade < I am more eſpecially curious to know, ſays he, 
orce © what was that particular diſpoſition of her time; 
nerto c which I find mentioned in a Letter which I 
770 © have juſt dipt into, where her Siſter is enviouſ- 
Will. ly reproaching her on that ſcore (a). This in- 
upon formation may perhaps enable me, ſays he, to 
licate account for what has often ſurpriſed me; How, 
d co- at ſo tender an age, this admirable Lady be- 
turns came miſtreſs of ſuch extraordinary and ſuch 
I will various qualifications.” 54 


(a) See Vol, I. p. 288, 289. | | | 
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LTI III. 
_ Miſs Hows, To Joun BETTORD, Ei; 


- SIR, ' Thurſday, Oct. 12. 
I AM incapable of doing juſtice to the character of 
beloved Friend; and that not only from want 
of talents, but from grief; which, I think, rather en- 
creaſes than diminiſhes by time; and which will not 
let me fit down to a taſk that requires ſo much thought, 
and a greater degree of accuracy than | ever believed 
myſelf miſtreſs of. | 
And yet I fo well approve of your motion, that I will 
throw into your hands a few materials, that may ſerve 
by way of ſupplement, as I may ſay, to thoſe you will 
be able to collect from the papers themſelves; from Col. 
Morden's Letters to you, particularly that of Sept. 23. 
(a); and from the Letters of the deteſtable wretch him- 
ſelf, who, I find, has done her juſtice, altho' to his own 
condemnation : All theſe together will enable you, who 
ſeem tobe ſo great an admirer of her virtues, to perform 
the taſk; and, | think, better than any perſon I know, 
But I make it my requeſt, that if br do any-thing in 
this way, you will let me ſee it.—If I find it not to my 
mind, 1 will add or diminiſh, as juſtice ſhall require. 
_ She wasa wonderful creature 2 her infancy : But 
1 ſuppoſe. you intend to give a character of her at thoſe 
years when ſhe was qualihed to be an example to other 
young Ladies, rather than a hiſtory of her life. on 
Perhaps, nevertheleſs, you will chuſe to give a de- 
ſcription of her perſon : And as you knew not the 
dear creature when her heart was eaſy, 1 will tel 9 
you, what yet, in part, you can confirm: | 
That her ſhape was ſo fine, her proportion ſo exact, 
her features ſo regular, her complexion ſo lovely, and 
her whole perſon and manner ſo diſtinguiſhably charm- 
ing, that ſhe could not move without being admired 
and followed by the eyes of every one, tho t 
N 


{s) Ses Latter 3x3in, 
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who never ſaw her before. Col. Morden's Letter, 


above referred to, will confirm this. | | 

In her dreſs ſhe was elegant beyond imitation ; and 
generally led the faſhion toall the Ladies round her, 
without ſeeming to intend it, and without being 
proud of doing lo (a). i 

She was rather tall, than of a middling ſtature ; and 
had a dignity in her aſpect and air, that beſpoke the 
mind that animated every feature, 

This native dignity, as I may call it, induced ſome 
ſuperficial perſons, who knew not how to account for 
the reverence which involuntarily filled their hearts 
on her appearance, to impute pride to ber. But theſe 
were ſuch as knew that they ſhould have been proud 
of any one of her perfections: Judging therefore by 
their own narrownels, they thought it impoſſible that 
the Lady who poſſeſſed /o many, ſhould not think her- 
ſelf ſuperior to them all. 

Indeed, I have heard her noble aſpect found fault 
with, as indicating pride and ſuperiority. But people 
awed and controuled, tho' but by their own conſci- 
ouſneſs of inferiority, will find fault, right or wrong, 
with thoſe, of whoſe rectitude of mind and manners 
their own culpable hearts give them to be afraid.. 
But, in the bad ſenſe of the word, Miſs Clariſſa Hat- 
lowe knew not what pride was. 

You may, if you touch upon this ſubject, throw in 
thele ſentences of hers, ſpoken at different times, and 
on different occaſions. 183 

Perſons of accidental or ſhadowy merit may be 
proud: But inborn worth muſt be always as much 
above conceit as arrogance.” | 

* Whocan be better, or more worthy, than they 
* ſhould be? And, Who ſhall be proud of talents 
they give not to themſelves ?? — 

Ihe darkeft and moſt contemptible ignorance is 
that of not knowing one's ſelf ; and that all we 
© have and all we excel. in, is the gift of God.“ l 

K 3 *All 
() See Vol. VII. p. 95. 
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All human excellence is but comparative—T'here | 


* are. perſons who excel us, as much as we fanſy we 
excel the meaneſt.” 
ln the general ſcale of beings, the loweſt is as uſe- 
© ful, and as much a link of the great chain, as the 
. | a 
FThe grace that makes every other grace amiable, 
6. is HUMILITY,” W 
© There is but one pride pardonable ; That of be- 
© ing above doing a baſe or diſhonourable action. 
Such were the ſentiments by which this admirable 
young Lady endeavoured to conduct herſelf, and to 
regulate her conduct to others. | | 
And in truth, never were affability and complacency 


(gr actouſneſs, ſome have called it) more eminent in 


any perſon, man or woman, than in her, to thoſe who 
put it in her power to oblige them: Inſomuch that 
the benefited has ſometimes not known which to pre- 
fer; the grace beſtowed, or the manner in which it 
was conferred. | * 034 

- It has been obſerved, that what was ſaid of Henry 
IV. of France, might be ſaid of her manner of reſuſ- 
mg a requeſt ; That ſhe generally ſent from her pre- 
ſence the perſon refuſed nearly as well ſatisfied, as if 
the had granted it. 

Then ſhe had ſuch a ſacred regard to Truth—You 
cannot, Sir, expatiate too much upon this topic. I 


dare ſay, that in all her Letters, in all the Letters of 


the wretch, her Veracity wil! not once be found im- 
peachable, altho' her calamities were ſo heavy, the 


horrid man's wiles fo ſubtile, and her ſtruggles to free 


herſelf from them ſo active. 
Her charity was ſo great, that ſhe always choſe to 
defend or acquit where the fault was not ſo flagrant, 


that it became a piece of juſtice to condemn it: And 


was al an advocate for an abſent perſon, whole 


_ diſcretion was called in queſtion, without having given 


© Once 


manifeſt proofs of indiſcretion. 
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Once J remember in a large circle of Ladies, every 
one of which [I among the reſt] having cenſured a 

generally reported indifcretion in a young Lady— 
Come, my Miſs Howe, ſaid ſhe [for we had agreed 
to take each ather to taſk when either thought the 
other gave occaſion for it; and when by blaming 
each other we intended a general reprehenſion, which, 
as ſhe uſed to ſay, it would appear arrogant or aſſume- 


ing to level more properly] let me be Miſs Fanny Dar- 


lington. Then removing out of the circle, and ſtand- 
ing up—Here I ſtand, unworthy of a ſeat with the 
reſt of the company, till | have cleared myſelf. And 
now, ſuppoſe me to be her, let me hear your charge, 
and do 3e hear what the poor culprit can ſay to it in 
her en defence. And then anſwering the conjefural 
and unproved circumſtances, by circumitances as fairly 
to be ſuppoſed favorrable, ſhe brought off triumph- 
antly the cenſured Lady ; and ſo much to every one's 
ſatisfaction, that ſhe was led to her chair, and voted 
a doble rank in the circle, —as the reinſtated Miſs 
Fanny Darlington, and as Mifs Clarifſa Harlowe. 
Very few perſons, ſhe uſed to ſay, would be con- 
demned, or even accuſed; in the circles of Ladies, 
were they preſent: It is generous therefore, nay, it 
is but juſt, ſaid ſhe, to take the part of the abſent, if 

not flagrantly culpable. nn 
But tho* Wiſdom was her birthright, as I may ſay, 
yet ſhe had not lived years enow to pretend to ſo much 
experience, as to exempt her from the neceſſity of 
ſometimes altering her opinion both of perſons and 
things: But, when ſhe found herſelf” obliged to do 
this, ſhe took care, that the particular inſtance of 
miſtaken worthineſs in the perſon, ſhould not natrow 
or contract her almoſt univerſal charity into general 
doubt or jealouſy. An inſtance of what I mean, oc- 
curs to my 'miemory, "WO LERNER 
Being upbraided, by a ſevere cenſure, with a per- 
ſon's proving baſe, whom ſhe had frequently defended, 
| K 4 and 
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and by whoſe baſeneſs my beloved friend was a ſuffer- 

Er; Lou, Madam, ſaid ſhe, had more penetration 

than ſuch a young creature as I can pretend to have, 

© But altho” human depravity may, I doubt, oftener 

b juſtify thoſe who judge harſhly, than human recti- 

* tude can thoſe who judge favourably, yet will I not 
part with my charity. ; hain 4 for-the future, 
© will endeavour, in caſes where the judgment of 

my elders is againſt me, to make mine conſiſtent 

* with caution and prudence.” . | 

Indeed, when ſhe was convinced of any error or | 
miſtake (however ſeemingly derogatory to her judg- | 
ment and ſagacity) no one was ever ſo acknowleging, 
fo ingenuous, as ſhe. It was a merit, ſhe ufed to 

« ſay, next in degree to that of having avoided error, 

* frankly to own an error. And that the offering at 
| an excuſe in a blameable matter, was the undoubted ' 
| mark of a diſingenuous, if not of a perverſe mind.“ = 
| But I ought to add, on this head [of her great cha- 

zity where character was concened, and where there 
was room for charity] that ſhe was always deſervedly 
ſevere in ber reprehenſions of a toiſful and Hudied vile- ) 
neſs. How could ſhe then forgive the wretch by 1 
whoſe premeditated villainy the was entangled ? | 
You muſt every-where inſiſt upon it, that had it not 
been for the ſtupid perſecutions of her relations, ſhe 
never would have been in the power of that horrid 
Lovelace. And yet, on ſeveral occaſions, ſhe acknow- t 
leged frankly, that were perſon, and addreſs, and alli- « 
ance, to be allawably the principal attractives in the : 
choice of a Lover, it would not bave been difficult for - 
bes ops to miſlead her heart. „ a 
When ſhe was laſt with me (three happy weeks to- ; 
ber I) in every viſit the wretch made her, he left ber : 
more diflatisfied with him than in the former. And 
_ bebaviour before her was too ſpecious, to have 


very exceptionable to a woman who had a leſs 
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ſhare of that charming delicacy, and of that penetra- 
tion, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed her. 

In obedience to the commands of her gloomy Father, 
on his allowing her to be my gueſt, for that laſt time, 
[as it moſt unhappily proved I] ſhe never would fee 
him out of my company ; and would often ſay, when 
he was gone, O my Nancy! This is not THE man.” 
At other times, Gay, giddy creature | he has al- 
© ways ſomething to be | for ''— At others, 
© This man will much ſooner excite one's fears, than 
attract one's love.” And then would ſhe repeat, This 
is not THE man. All that the world ſays of him 
© cannot be untrue. But what title have I to call him 
to account, who intend not to have him!“ ; 

In ſhort, had ſhe been left to a judgment and dif- 
cretion, which nobody ever queſtioned who had either, 
ſhe would ſoon have diſcovered enough of him to cauſe. 
her to diſcard him for ever. | | 

She was an admirable miſtreſs of all the graces of 
elocution. The hand ſhe wrote, for the neat and free 
cut of her letters (like her mind, ſolid, and above all 
flouriſh) for its fairneſs, evenneſs, and ſwiftneſs, di- 
ſtinguiſhed her as much as the correctneſs of her or- 
thography, and even punctuation, from the genera- 
lity of her own Sex; and left her none among the 
moſt accurate of the other, who excelled her. 

And here you may, if you pleaſe, take occaſion to 
throw in one hint for the benefit of ſuch of our Sex, as. 
are too careleſs in their orthography Ca conſciouſneſs of 
a defect in which generally keeps them from writing] 
—dhe was uſed to ſay, It was a proof that a woman 
* underſtood the derivation as well as ſenſe of the 
* words ſhe uſed, and that ſhe ſtopt not at found, when 
* ſhe ſpelt accurately.” | in 

On this head you may take notice, that it was always 
matter of ſurprize to her, that the Sex are generally fo 
averſe as they are to writing ; ſince the Pen, next tothe 
Needle, of all employments, is the molt proper, and 
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beſt adapted to their genius's ; and this as well for im- 
provement, as amuſement : * Who ſees not, would ſhe 
<-fay, that thoſe women who take delight in writing, 
excel the men in all the graces of the familiar ſtyle ? 
The gentleneſs of their minds, the delicacy of their 
« ſentiments (improved by the manner of their educa- 
© tion) and the livelineſs of their imaginations, qualify 
© them to a high degree of preference for this employ- 
ment: While men of learning, as they are called 
© (that is to ſay, of mere learning) aiming to get above 
that natural eaſe and freedom which diſtinguiſh This 
(and indeed every other kind of writing) when they 
© think they have beſt ſucceeded, are got above, or ra- 
ther beneath, all natural beauty. | 
Then, ſtiffened and ftarched [Let me add] into dry 
and indelectable affectation, one ſort of theſe ſcholars 
aſſume a ſtyle as rough as frequently are their manners: 
They ſpangle over their productions with metaphors : 
They rumble into bomba/? : The ſublime, with them, 
lying in words and not in ſentiment, they fanſy them- 
ſelves moſt exalted when leaſt underſtood ; and down 
they fit, fully ſatisfied with their own performances, 
call them MascuLine, While a ſecond fort, 
aiming at toit, that wicked miſleader, forfeit all title 
to judgment. And a third, finking into the claſſical 


- pits, there poke and ſcramble about, never ſeeking to 


ſhew genius of their own ; all their lives ſpent in com- 
mon-place quotation; fit only to write Notes and Com- 
ments upon other peoples Texts; all their pride, that 
they'know thoſe'beauties of two thouſand years old 
in another tongue, which they can only . dut 
not imitate, in their own. 
And theſe, truly, muſt be learned men, and de- 


Jpiſers of our inſipid Sex! | 
But I need not mention the exceptions which my 
beloved friend always made and to which T ſubſcribe] 
in favour of men of ſound learning, true tzſte, and 
extenſive abilities: Nor, in particular, her reſpect 
: - even 
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* 
1- even to reverence for gentlemen of the cloth: Which, 
* dare ſay, will appear in every paragraph of her 
7, Letters where-ever any of the Clergy are mentioned. 
1 Indeed the pious Dr. Lewen, the worthy Dr. Blome, 
ir the ingenious Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Tompkins, gen- 
*s tlemen whom ſhe names in one article of her Will, 
fy as learned Divines with whom ſhe held an early cor- 
= reſpondence, well deſerved her ruſpe&t; ſince to their 
d converſation and correſpondence ſhe owed many of 
ve her valuable acquirements. = | . 
is Nor were the little flights ſhe would now-and-then 
ey (following, as I muſt own, my lead) put upon ſuch 
* mere ſcholars ¶ And her ſtupid and pedantic Brother 
was one of thoſe who deſerved thoſe flights} as deſpiſed 
ry not only our Sex, but all ſuch as had not had their op- 
rs portunities of being acquainted with the Parti of 
8: Speech || cannot ſpeak low enough of ſuch} and with 
* the dead Languages, owing to that contempt, which 
n, ſome affect for what they have not been able to ma- 
— ſter; for ſhe had an admirable facility in learning lan- 
'n Frabez⸗ and re'd with gteat eaſe both Italian and 
8, rench. She had begun to apply herſelf to Laun 3 
t, and having ſuch a eritical knowlege of her on tongue, 
le and ſuch a foundation from the two others, would 
al ſoon have made herſelf an adept in it. 4 Ja 
to But, notwithſtanding all her acquirements, ſhe was 
n- an excellent OxconomrsT and HousZwWũãIir E. And 
1 thoſe qualifitations, you muſt take notiee, ſhe was par- 
at ticularly fond iof inculcating upon alb her reading and 
Id writing companions of the dex: Fot it was a maxim 
ut with her, That a woman who neglects the'Uſefutand 
the Elegant, which diſtinguiſh her own Ser, for he 
e- \ ſake of obtaining the learning which is ſuppoſed more 


* peculiar to the other, / incurs more contempt by what 
* ſhe forggoes,than the pains credit by what ſhe acquives/ 


e! All that a woman: can learn, ' ſhe uſed to ſay fex 
nd * patiating on this maxim] above the uſeſul knotlege 
c © prope to her Sexh ler Hur learn, ' I his will (hewehet 
en - M5 | K 6 3 
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ſhe is a good houſewife of her time; and that ſhe 
© has not a narrow or confined genius. But then let 
« her not give up for theſe, thoſe more neceſſary, and 
therefore, not meaner employments, which will qua- 
« lify her to be a good 2 of a family, a good 
« Wife, and a good Mother For what can be more 
« diſgraceful to a woman, than either, thro' negli- 


< gence of dreſs, to be found to be a learned Slattern ; 


© or, thro' ignorance of houſbold management, to be 
s known to be a ſtranger to domeſtic cxconomy ? 
Then would ſhe inftance to me two particular La- 
dies ; one of which, while ſhe was fond of giving ber 
opinion, in the company of her huſband, and of his 
learned friends, upon doubtful or difficult paſlages in 
Virgil or Horace, knew not how to put on her cloaths 
with that neceſſary grace and propriety, which ſhould 
preſerve to her the love of her huſband, and the re- 
ſpect of every other perſon : While the other, affect- 
ing to be thought as learned as men, could find no 
better way to aſſert her pretenſions, than by deſpiſing 
ber own Sex, and by diſmiſſing that charaeriſtic de- 
| licacy,'the loſs of which no attainment can ſupply. | 
She would have it indeed, ſometimes, from the 
frequent ill uſe learned Women make of that reſpect- 
able acquirement, that it was no great matter whe- 
ther the Sex aimed at any-thing but excelling in the 
knowlege of the beauties and graces of her mother- 
tongue: And once ſhe ſaid, that This was field enough 
for a woman; and an ampler was but endangering 
her family uſefulneſs. - But I, who think our Sex in- 
ferior in nothing to the other, but in want of oppor- 
tunities, of which the narrow- minded mortals induſ- 
triouſly ſeek to deprive us, left we ſhould ſurpaſs them 
- as much in what they chiefly value themſelves upon, 
As we do in all the graces of a fine imagination, could 
never agree with her in that. And yet I was entirely 
_ of her opinion, that thoſe women who were ſolicitous 
to obtain that knowlege or learning, which they 1 
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poſed would add to their ſignificance in ſenſible com- 
pany, and in their attainment of it imagined them 


| ſelves above all domeſtic uſefulneſs, deſervedly incur- 


red the contempt which they hardly ever failed to 
meet with. 0 

Perhaps you will not think it amiſs further to ob= 
ſerve on this head, as it will ſhew that precept and ex- 
ample always went hand in hand with her, That her 
Dairy at her Grandfatber's was the delight of every 
one who ſaw it ; and ſhe of all who ſaw her in it. 

Her Grandfather, in honour of her dexterity, and 
of her ſkill in all the parts of the dairy-management,. 
as well as of the elegance of the-offices allotted for that 
uſe, would have bis Seat, before known by the name 
of The Grove, to be called The Dairy: houſe (a). She 
had an eaſy, convenient, and graceful habit made on 
purpoſe, which ſhe put on when ſhe employed herſelf 
in theſe works ; and it was noted of her, 7 in the: 
fame hour that ſhe appeared to be a moſt elegant Dairy- 
maid, ſhe was, when called to a change of aueh, the 
fineſt Lady that ever graced a circle. 

Her Grandfather, F ather, Mother, Lanka, — 
and even her Brother and Siſter, made her frequent 
viſus there, and were delighted with her filent eaſe, 
and unaffected behaviour, in her works; for ſhe al- 
ways out of modeity choſe rather the operative than 
the dire&rve part, that ſhe might not diſcourage n 
ſervant whoſe proper buſineſs it was. 

Each was fond of taking a regale from her hands 
in her Dairy-houſe. . Her Mother and Aunt Hervey 
generally admired her in ſilence, that they might not 
give uneaſineſs to her. Siſter; a ſpitefui, perverſe, un- 
imitating thing, who- uſually looked upon ber all the 
time with ſpeechleſs envy. Now- and - then, however, 
the pouting creature would ſufter extorted and ſparing 
praiſe to burſt open her lips; though looking at the 
lame time like Saul meditating the, __ PR * 
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the heart of David, the of his kingdom. And 
now, methinks, I ſee my Angel- friend (too ſuperior 
to take notice of her gloom) courting her acceptance 
of the milk-white — from hands more =_ than 
that. 
- Her fkill and dexterity i in every branch of family 
management ſeem to be the only excellence of her 
innumerable ones, which ſhe owed -to-her family. 
W hoſe narrowneſs, immenſely rich, and immenſely 
carking, put them upon indulging herd in the turn ſhe 
took to this part of knowlege; while her elder 'Sifter 
affected dreſs without being graceful in it; and the 
Fine Lady, which ſhe could never be; and which 
her Siſter was without iet for it, or —_ to 
know ſhe: was fo.' 2 
It was uſual with the one Sifter, when! company: 
was expected, to be half the morning drefling ;- while 
the. other would give directions for the whole buſineſs 


and entertainment of the day; and then go up to her 


dreſſing · room, and, before ſhe could well be miſſed, 
having all her things: in admirable order] come down 
to teceive company, and with all that graceful eaſe 
and tranquility as if the had = . elſe co think 
af, : 
Long after her bing ——— of previous preparn⸗ 


tion having paſſed] down would come ruſtling and 


buſtling the tawdry and aukward Bella, diſordering 
more her native diforderlinefs at the ſight of her ſetene 
Siſter, by her ſullen envy, to- ſee herſelf fo much ſur- 
—— little pains, and i in a fiath Part of the 
time. 1111. I 
Vet was this admirable creature ; miſtreſs of all theſe 
aue qualifications: without the leaſt intermixture 
of — She knew how to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Frugality, a neceſſary virtue, and Nrggardlineſs, 
an odious vice: And uſed to ſay, That to define 
Generoſity, it mult be called, the happy medium 
© betwixt parſimony and WP en, | _ 
232: (6) 
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She was the moſt graceful Reader Lever knew. 
She added by her melodious voice graces to thoſe the, 
found in the parts of books ſhe re*d-out to her friends, 
and gave grace and ſignificance to others where they 
were not. She had no tone, no whine. Her accent. 
was always admirably placed. The emphaſis ſhe al- 
ways forcibly laid, as the ſubject required. No buſkin 
elevation, no tragedy-pomp, could miſlead her; and 
yet poetry was poetry indeed, when ſhe re'd it. | 
But if her voice was melodious when ſhe rd, it was 
all harmony when ſhe ſung. And the delight ſhe gave 
by that, and by her ſkill and great compaſs, was 
heightened by the eaſe and gracefulneſs of her air and 
manner, and by the alacrity with which ſhe obliged, 
Nevertheleſsſhe generally choſe rather to hear others 
ſing or play, than either to play or ſing herſelf, _. 
She delighted to give praiſe where deſerved : Yet, 
ſhe always beſtowed it in ſuch a manner, as gave not, 
the leaſt ſuſpicion that ſhe laid out for a return of it 
herſelf, tho” ſo univerſally allowed to be her due. 
She had a talent of ſaying uncommon things in ſuch 
an ay, manner, that every-body thought they could 
have ſaid the ſame; and which yet required both ge- 
nius and obſervation to ſay them. * . 
Even ſevere things appeared gentle, tho' they loft 
not their force, from the ſweetneſs of her air and 
utterance, and the apparent benevolence of her pur- 
pole. _ | | Sian: La 
We form the trueſt judgment of perſons, by their 
behaviour on the me familiar occaſions. I will give 
an inftance or two of the correction ſhe favoured me 
with on ſuch a one. | 5 N 
When very young, I was guilty of the fault of thoſe 
who want to be courted to 5 She cured me of it, 
at the firſt of our happy intimacy, by her own exams 
ple; and by the following correctives, occaſionally, 
yet privately, enforced, Þ tara Eden Pe” 


Well, 
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Well, my dear, ſhall we take you at your word? 


Sall we ſuppoſe, that you ſing but indifferently? ls 
© not however, the ac of abliging (the company ſo 


« wotthy !) preferable to the talent of ſinging ? And 
© ſhall not young Ladies endeavour to make up for 
their defects in one part of education, by their ex- 
cellence in another f” | 

Again, You muſt convince us, by attempting to 
© ſing, that you cannct ſing; and then we will rid 
© you, not only of preſent, but of future importunity,” 
An indulgence, however, let me add, that but tole- 
rable ſingers do not always wiſh to meet with. 
Again, I know you will favour us by- and- by; 
© and what do you by your excuſes, but raiſe our ex- 
s pectations, and enhance your own difficulties ?” 

At another time, Has not this accompliſhment 
© been a part of your education, my Nancy ? How 
then, for your own honour, can we allow of your 
© excuſes ? 

And I once pleading a cold, the uſual pretence of 
thoſe who love to be entreated—* Sing however, my 
© dear, as well as you can. The greater the difficulty 


to you, the higher the compliment to the company. 


Do you think you are among thoſe who know not 
© how to make allowances? You fheuld ling, my 
© Love, leſt there ſhould be any-body preſent who 
may think your excuſes owing to affectation.“ 
At another time, when I had zruly obſerved, that 


a young Lady preſent ſung better than I; and that 


therefore | choſe not to ſing before that Lady — Fie 
ſaid ſhe (drawing me on one fide) © is not this pride, 


© my Nancy? Does it not look as if your principal 


© motive to oblige, was to obtain applauſe ? A gene- 
s rous mind will not ſcruple to give advantage to a 
« perſon of merit, tho' not always to her own advan- 
© tage. And yet ſhe will have a high merit in doing that: 
Suppoſing this excelling perſon abſent, Who, my dear, 
« if your example ſpread, ſhall ſing after -yeu ** 

| Know 
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d ? © know every one el/e muſt be but as a foil to you. 
eh Indeed I muſt have you as much ſuperior to other 
ſo Ladies in theſe ſinaller points, as you are in greater.” 
ind So ſhe was pleaſed to ſay to ſhame me. 7 
for She was as much above Reſerve as Diſguiſe. So com- 
ex- municative, that no young Lady could be in her com- 
pany half an hour and not carry away inſtruction with 
to her, whatever was the topic. Yet all ſweetly infinuated; 
rid nothing given with the air of preſcription: Sothat while 
y. ſhe ſeemed to aſk a queſtion for information-ſake ; ſhe 
le- dropt in the needful inſtruction, and left the inftruted 


unable to decide, whether the thought (which being, 
ſtarted, ſhe, the inſtructed, could improve) came pri- 
marily from herſelf, or from the ſweet inſtructteſs. 
She had a pretty hand at drawing, which the ob- 
tained with a very little inſtruction. Her time was too 
much taken up, to allow, tho' to fo fine an art, the 
attention which was neceſſary to make her greatly 
excel in it: And ſhe uſed to ſay, That ſhe was 


of * afraid of aiming at tos many things, for fear ſhe, 
ny © ſhould not be tolerable at any-thing /* _ | 
ty For her years, and her opportunities, ſhe was an 
. extraordinary judge of Painting. In this, as in every- 
ot thing elſe, Nature was her Art, her Art was Nature. 
wy She even prettily performed in it. Her Grandfather, 
10 for this reaſon, bequeathed to her all the family pics, 
tures, Charming was her fancy : Alike ſweet and, 
at ealy was every touch of her pencil, and her pen. Vet 
ne - her judgment exceeded her performance. She did not 
e practiſe enough to excel in the executive part. She 
e, could not in every thing excel. But, upon the whole, 
al ſhe knew what every ſubject required, according to 
2 the nature of it: In other words, was an abſolute miſ- 
a treſs of the ſbould-be, 77 | X 
- To give a familiar inſtance for the ſake of young. 
. Ladies; ſhe ( untaugbt) obſerved when but a child, 
r, that the Sun, Moon, and Stars, never appeared at 
u once; and were therefore neyer to be in one piece: 


> | That 
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touch the keys, or to ſing, when any new book, or 


new piece of muſic, came down. But when com- 


pany was ſo numerous, that converſation could not 
take that agreeable turn which it ofteneſt does among 
four or five friends of like years and inclinations, and 
it became in a manner necellary to detach off ſome 
of it, to make the reſt better company, ſhe would 
not refuſe to play, if, upon caſting-in, it fell to her 
lot. And then ſhe ſhewed, that her diſreliſh to 
cards was the effect of choice only; and that ſhe was 
an eaſy miſtreſs of every genteel game played with 
them. But then ſhe always declared againſt playing 
high, Except for trifles, ſhe uſed to ſay, ſhe 
* would not ſubmit to Chance what ſhe was already 
N | | 

At other times, She ſhould make herfriends a very 
ill compliment, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe ſuppoſed they would 
"© wiſh to be poſſeſſed of what of right belonged to 
* her; and ſhe ſhould be very unworthy, if ſhe de- 
* fired to make herſelf a title to what was theirs.” 


High gaming, in ſhort, ſhe uſed to ſay, was 2 


« ſordid vice; an immorality; the child of avarice; 
© and a direct breach of that commandment, which 
* forbids us to covet what is our neighbour's.” | 

She was exceedingly charitable; the only one of her 
family that knew the meaning of the word : And this 
with regard both to the fouls and the bodies of thoſe 
who were the well-choſen objects of her benevolence. 
She kept a liſt of theſe, whom ſhe uſed to call her Poor, 


| entering one upon it as another was provided for, by 


death, or any other way : But always made a reſerve, 
nevertheleſs, for unforeſeen caſes, and for accidental 
diſtreſſes. And it muſt be owned, that in the prudent 
2 of them, ſhe had neither Example nor 
qual. 

7 he Aged, the Blind, the Lame, the Widow, the 
Orphan, the unſucceſsful Induſtrious, were particularly 
the objects of it ; and the contributing to the on. 


F 
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of ſome, to the putting out to trades and huſbandry 
the children of others of the labouring or needy poor, 
and ſetting them forward at the expiration of their ſer- 
vitude, were her great delights; as was the giving 
good books to others, and, when ſhe had opportuni- 
ty, the inſtructing the poorer ſort of her honeſt neigh- 
bours, and Father's tenants, in the uſe of them. 
That charity, ſhe uſed to ſay, which provides for 
the morals, as well as for the bodily wants of the 
© poor, gives a double benefit to the Public, as it adds 
to the number of the hopefiz/, what it takes from 
that of the prefligate. And can there be, in the eyes 
of that God, ſhe was wont to ſay, who requires 
nothing ſo much from us as acts of beneficence to 
one another, a charity more worthy f* & 

Her Uncle Antony, when he came'to ſettle in 
England, with his vaſt fortune obtained in the Indies, 
uſed to ſay, This girl by her charities will bring 
* down a bleſſing upon us all.” And it muſt be owned 
they truſted pretty much to this preſumption. 

But I need not ſay more on this head; nor per- 
haps was it neceſſary to ſay ſo much; ſince the cha- 
ritable bequeſts in her Will ſufficiently ſet forth her 
excellence in this branch of duty. 

She was extremely moderate in her diet. Quan- 
* {ity in food,” ſhe uſed to ſay, was more to be re- 
garded than quality: That a full meal was the great 
enemy both to ſtudy and induſtry : That a well- built 
* houſe required but little repairs.” % 

By this moderation in her diet, ſhe enjoyed, with'a 
delicate frame of body, a fine ſtate of health; was al- 
ways ſerene, lively; chearful of courſe. And I never 
knew but of one illneſs ſhe had; and that was by a 
violent cold caught in an open chaiſe, by a ſudden 
ſtorm of hail and rain, in a place where was no 
ſhelter; and which threw her into a fever, attended 
with dangerous ſymptoms, that no doubt were light- 


ened by her temperance ; but which gave her _—_ 
W 
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EW knew her value, infinite pprebenſions for 
n 

In all her Readings, and in her Converſations upon 
them, ſhe was fonder of finding beauties than bie- 
miſhes, and choſe to applaud both Authors and Books, 
where ſhe could find the leaſt room for it. Yet ſhe uſed 
to lament, that certain writers of the firſt claſs, who 
were capable of exalting virtue, and of putting vice out 
of countenance, too generally . themſelves in 
works of imagination only, upon fi ects merely ſpecu- 
lative, difinterefling, and unedifying | 

uſeſul moral or example could be drawn. 

But ſhe was a ſevere Cenſurer of pieces of a light 
or indecent turn, which had a tendency to corrupt 
the morals of youth, to convey polluted images, or 
to wound religion, whether in itſelf, or thro' the 
ſides of its profeſſors, and this whoever were the au- 
thors, and how admirable ſoever ths execution. She 
often pitied the celebrated Dr. Swift for ſo ea ploying 
his admirable pen, that a pure eye was afraid of Jook- 
ing into his works, and a pure ear of hearing any- 
thing quoted from them. Such authors,” ſhe uſed 
to ſay, * were not hone/? to their own talents, nor 


« prateful to the God who gave them.“ Nor would 


ſhe, on theſe occaſions, admit their beauties as a pal- 
nn: on the contrary, ſhe held it as an aggrava- 


* a} In her Common- place book ſhe has the following note upon 
the tecollection of this ilineſs, in the time of her diftreſs. 

© In a dangerous illneſe, with which I was viſited a few Tears befcre 
© I had the unhappineſs to know this ungrateful man! | Would to 
© Heaven I had died in it!] my bed was ſurrounded by my dear Re- 
© lations— Father, Mother, Brother, Siſter, my'two Uncles weeping, 
_ © ſeneeling round me, then put up their vows to Hezven for my reco- 
© very; and I, fearing that I ſhould drag down with me to my grave, 
© one or other of my ſorrowing friends, wiſhed and prayed to recover 
© for their ſakes. —Alas ! how ſhall Parents in ſuch caſes know what 
© to wiſh for! How happy for them, and for me, had I then been de- 
ned to their prayers,! But now I am eaſed of that care. All thoſe 
«© dear Relations are living ftili—But not one of them (ſuch, as they 
© think, has been the heinouſneſs of my error!) but, far from being 
8 grieve, would rejoice to hear of my death,” 


© tion 


vol. o | 


from which no 
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tion of their crime, that they who are ſo capable of 
mending the heart, ſhould in any places ſhew a corrupt 
ane in themſelves ; which muſt weaken the influences 
of their good works; and pull down with one hand, 
what they built up with the other. o 
All ſhe ſaid, and all ſhe did, was accompanied with 
a natural eaſe and dignity, which ſet her above affec- 
tation, or the ſuſpicion of it; inſomuch that that de- 
grading fault, ſo generally imputed to a learned wo- 
man, was never laid to her charge., For, with all her 
excellencies, ſhe was forwarder to, Hr than, ſpeak ; 
and hence no doubt derived no ſmall part of her im- 
provement. 1 min rr wore 
Altho' ſhe was well re'd in the Engliſh, French, 


and Italian poets, and had re'd the beſt tranſlations 


of the Latin Claſſics; yet ſeldom did ſne quote or re- 
peat from them, either in her Letters or Converia- 
tion, tho* exceedingly happy in a tenacious memoty; 
principally thro* modeſty, and to avoid the imputation 
of that Gee which 1 have juſt mentioned. 
Mr. Wyerley once ſaid of her, ſhe had ſuch a fund 
of knowlege of her own, and made naturally ſuch fine 
obſervations upon perſons and things, being capable by 
the EGG [that was his familiar expreſſion] of judging 
of the BiRD, that ſhe had ſeldom either room or ne- 
ceſſity for foreign aſſiſtances. 1nd | 
But it was plain from her whole conduct and be- 
haviour, that ſhe had not fo good.an opinion of her- 
ſelf, however deſerved ; ſince, whenever ſhe was urged 
to give her ſentimens on any ſubject, altho' al ſhe 
thought fit to ſay was clear and intelligible; yet ſhe 
ſcemed in haſte to have done ſpeaking, Her reaſon 
for it, I know, was twofold ; That ſhe might not 
loſe the benefit of other people's ſentiments, by engroſ= 
fing the converſation*; and leſt, as were her words, 
ſhe ſhould be praiſed into /oguaciouſneſs,' and ſo forfeit, 
the good opinion which a perſon always maintains 
with her friends, who knows When the has ſaid 
- Encughs 
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enough. —!It was, finally, a rule with her, © to leave 
© her hearers wiſhing her to ſay more, rather than to 
© give them cauſe to ſhew, by their inattention, an 
'© uneaſineſs that ſhe had ſaid ſo much. — 

You are curious to know the particular diſtribution 
of her Time; which you ſuppoſe will help you to ac- 
count for what you own yourſelf furpriſed at ; to wit, 
how ſo young a Lady could make herſelf miſtreſs of 
ſo many accompliſhments. | 

I will premiſe, that ſhe was from infancy enured to 
riſe early in a morning, by an excellent, and, as I may 
ſay, a d woman, Mrs. Norton, to whoſe care, 
wiſdom, and example, ſhe was beholden for the 

nd- work of her taſte and acquirements, which 
meeting with ſuch aſſiſtances from the Divines I have 
named, and with ſuch a genius, made it the leſs won- 
der that ſhe ſurpaſſed moſt of her age and Sex. 
Her Sex, did I ſay ? What honour to the other 
does this imply ! When one might challenge the 
proudeſt Pedant of them all, to ſay he has been diſ- 
ciplined into greater improvement, than ſhe had made 
from the mere force of genius and application. But 
it is demonſtrable to all who know how to make ob- 
ſervations on their acquaintance of both Sexes, arro- 
gant as ſome are of their ſuperficialities, that a Lady 
at Eighteen, take the world thro', is more prudent 
and converſable than a man at Twenty-five, I can 
prove this by Ninteen inſtances out of Twenty in 
my own knowlege. Yet how do theſe poor boaſters 
| value themſelves upon the advantages their education 
gives them f Who has not ſeen ſome one of them, juſt 
come from the Univerſity, diſdainfully ſmile at a mil- 
taken or ill pronounced word from a Lady, when her 
ſenſe has been clear, and her ſentiments juſt ; and when 
he could not himſelf utter a ſingle ſentence fit to be 
repeated, but what he borrowed from the authors he 
had been obliged to ſtudy, as a painful exerciſe to flow 


aud creeping pt à But bow I digreſs ! * 


al 
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This excellent young Lady uſed to ſay, It was 
© incredible to think what might be done by early 


« ri/ing, and by long days well filled up.” 


It may be added, That had ſhe calculated accord- 
ing to the practice of tes many, ſhe had actually lived 
more years at Sixteen, than they had at Twenty. ſix. 

She was of opinion, © T hat no one could ſpend their 
time properly, who did not live by ſome Rule: Who 
did not appropriate the hours, as near as might be, 
© to particular purpoſes and employments.” | 

In conformity to this ſelf- ſet Leſſon, the uſual diſ- 
tribution of the twenty-four hours, when left to her 
own choice, was as follows: 


For REST fhe allitted SI X Hours only. 


She thought herſelf not ſo well, and ſo clear in her 
intellects [fo much alive, ſhe uſed to ſay] if ſhe ex- 
ceeded this proportion, If ſhe ſlept not, ſhe choſe 
to riſe ſooner. And in winter had her fire laid, and 


a taper ready burning to light it; not loving to give 


trouble to ſervants, © whoſe harder work, and later 
© hours of going to bed, ſhe uſed to ſay, required 
© confideration, | | 


have blamed her for her greater regard to them, 


than to herſelf, But this was her anſwer : © I have m 
choice: Ms can wiſh for more? Why ſhould I op- 
© preſs others, to gratify myſelf? You ſee what free- 
vill enables one to do; while imp»/ition would make 
*2 light burden heavy.” Q” 205 


Her Firſt THREE Merning Heurs 


Were generally paſted in her Study, and in her Clo- 
ſet-duties: And were occaſionally augmented by thoſe 


the ſaved from Reſt: And in theſe paſſed her epiſtolary 


amuſements. X 


0 
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TWO Hours ſhe generally allotted to Domeſtic 
anagement, 


| Theſe at different times of the day, as occaſions re- 
quired; all the houfekeeper's bills, in eaſe ef her Mo- 
ther, paſſing thro' her hands. For ſhe was a perfect 
miſtreſs of the four principal rules of arithmetic. 
FIVE Hours to her Needle, Drawings, Muſic, &c. 
In theſe ſhe included the aſſiſtance and inſpection 
ſhe gave to her own ſervants, and to her Siſter's ſer- 
vants, in the needleworks required for the family : For 
Her Siſter, as I have above hinted, is a MopERx. In 
theſe ſhe alſo included Dr. Lewen's converſation-vi- 
fits ; with whom likewife fhe held a correſpondence 
by Letters. That reverend gentleman delighted him- 
ſelf and her, twice or thrice a week, if his health per- 


mitted, with theſe viſits: And ſhe always preferred 


his company to any other engagement. 
TI © Fours he allotted to her Two fi rſt Meals. 


But if oonvetſation, or the deſire of friends, or the 
falling in of company or gueſts, required it to be other- 


wiſe, ſhe never ſcrupled to oblige; and would, on 


ſuch occaſions, Barroto, as ſhe called it, from ether 
diftributions. And as fhe found it very hard not to 
exceed in this appropriation, the put down 
ONE Hour more to Dinner- time- Converſation. | 
To be added or ſubtracted, as occaſions offered, or 
the deſire of her friends required: And yet found it 


difficult, as the often faid, to keep this account even; 


eſpecially if Dr. Lewen obliged them with bis com- 
pany at their table: Which however he ſeldom did; 


for, being a valetudinarian, and in a regimen, he ge- 
nerally made his viſits in the aſternoon. 


ONE Hour to Viſits ta the neighbouring Poor; 


To a ſelect number of whom, and to their er 
ine 
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ſhe uſed to give brief inſtructions, and good books: 
And as this happened not every day, and ſeldom above 
twice a week, ſhe had two or three hours at a time 
to beſtow in this benevolent employment. . 


The remaining FOUR Heurs © | 


Were occaſionally allotted to ſupper, to converſa- 
tion, or to reading after ſupper to the family. This 
allotment ſhe called Her Fund, upon which ſhe uſed 
to draw, to ſatisfy her other debits : And in this the 
included viſits received and returned, ſhews, ſpectacles, - 
&c. which, in a country-bife, not occurring every day, 
ſhe uſed to think a great allowance, no leſs than to 
day in ſix, for amuſements only: And ſhe was wont 
to ſay, that it was hard if ſhe could not ſteal time out 
of this fund, for an excurſion of even two or three 
days in a month, S 

If it be ſaid, that her relations, or the young neigh- 
bouring Ladies, had but little of her time, it will be 
couſidered, that be ſides theſe four hours in the twenty- 


four, great part of the time ſhe was employed in her 


Needleworks, ſhe uſed to converſe as ſhe worked: 
And it was a cuſtom ſhe had introduced among her 
acquaintance, that the young Ladies in their viſits 
uſed frequently, in a neighbouriy way (in the winter 
evenings eſpecially) to bring their work with them ; 
and one of half a dozen of her ſelect aequaintance uſed 
by turns to read to the reſt as they were at work, ' 
This was her uſual method, when at her on com- 


mand, for Siæ days in the week.  _ 


> n 
The SEVENTH DAT 
She kept, as it ought to be kept: And as ſomè part 
of it was frequently employed in works of mercy, the 
hourſhe allotted to viſiting the neighbouring poor; was 
occaſignally ſupplied from this day, and added to her 
uno, 5 LOGS 2-77 746 13.2 ee 
But l muſt obſerve, that when in her Grandfathet's 
es L 2 life» 
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life-time ſhe was three or four weeks at a time his houſe- 
keeper and gueſt, as alſo at either of her Uncles, her 
Auſual diftribution of time was varied: But ſtill ſhe had 
an eye to it as nearly as circumſtances would admit, 
When I had the happineſs of having her for my 
gueſt, for a fortnight or ſo, ſhe likewiſe diſpenſed with 
her rules, in mere indulgence to my foibles, and idler 
habits ; for I alſo (tho' J had the benefit of an exam- 
2 I ſo much admired) am too much of a Modern, 
et, as to morning Riſings, I had corrected myſelf 
by ſuch a precedent, in the ſummer-time ; and can 
witneſs to the benefit I found by it in my health; as 
alſo to the many uſeful things I was enabled by that 
means with eaſe and pleaſure to reform. And in 
ber Account-Book I have found this memorandum 
Aince her ever-to-be lamented death: From ſucb a 
© day, to ſuch a day, all holidays, at my dear Mis 
£ Howe's.” At her return :— © Account reſumed /uch 
a day, naming it; and then ſhe proceeded regular- 
ly, as before. | | 
Once a week ſhe uſed to reckon with herſelf; when, 
if within the 144 hours, contained in the fix days, ſhe 
he made her account even, ſhe noted it according]y : 
If otherwiſe, ſhe carried the debit to the next week's 
account; as thus: Debtor to the article beneuclent 
- viſits, ſo many hours. And ſo of the reſt. 
But it was always an eſpecial part of her care, that 
- whether viſiting or viſited, ſhe ſhewed in all compa- 
-nics an entire eaſe, ſatisfaction, and cnearfulneſs, as if 
ſhe kept no ſuch particular account, and as if ſhe did 15 
not make herſelf anſwerable to herſelf for her occa- 0 
ſional exceedings. e. 
This method, which to others will appear perplex- be 
ing and unneceſſary, her early hzurs and cuſtom, had ma 
made eaſy and pleaſant to her. dl tf 
And indeed, as I uſed to tell her, greatly as I ad- he 
mired her in all her methods, I could not bring myſelf th 


to this, might I have had the world for my 9 th 
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I had indeed too much impatience in my temper, 
to obſerve ſuch a regularity in accounting between me 
and myſelf, I ſatisfied myſelf in a Lump Account, as 
] may call it, if 1 had nothing greatly wrong to re- 
proach myſelf with, when 1 looked back on a paſt 
week, as ſhe had taught me to do. 

For ſhe uſed indulgently to ſay, © I do not think 
* ALL do neceſſary for another to do: Nor even for 
* myſelf : But when it is more pleaſant to me to keep 
© ſuch an account; than to let it alone: why may I 
© not proceed in my ſupererrogatories ?— There can be 
© no harm in it. It keeps up my attention to- accounts; 
© which one day may be of ufe to me in more material 
© inftances. Thoſe who will net keep a fri account, 
ſeldom long keep any. I negle& not more uſeful 
©employments for it. And it teaches me to be co- 
* vetous of Time; the only thing of which we can 
© be allowably covetous ; fince we live but once in this 
world; and when gone, are gone from it for ever.“ 

She always reconciled the neceſſity under which 
theſe interventions, as ſhe called them, laid her, of 
now-and-then breaking into ſome of her appropria- 
tions; ſaying, There was good ſenſe, and good 
© manners too, in the common leſſon, Ven at Rome, 
© do as they de at Rome: And that to be eaſy of per- 
« ſualion, in matters where one could oblige without 
* endangering virtue, or worthy habits, was an Apo- 
© ſtolical excellency ; ſince, if a perſon conformed with 
© a view of making herſelf an intereſt in her friend's 
* affeCtions, in order to be heeded in greater points; 
© it was imitating his example, who became all things 
* to all men, that he might gain ſame.” Nor is it to 
be doubted, had life been ſpared her, that the ſweet- 
neſs of her temper, and her chearfu] piety,” would- 
have made Virtue and Religion appear ſo lovely, that 
her example would have had no ſmall influence upon 
the minds and manners of thoſe who would have had 
the honour of convetſing with her. | ek 
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O Mr. Belford ! I can write no-further on this ſub- 
Jet. For, looking into the Account-book for other 
particulars, I met with a moſt affecting memorandum; 
which, being written on the extreme edge of the pa- 
per, with a fine pen, and in the dear creature's ſmalleſt 
hand, I ſaw not before. —This it is; written, I ſup- 
Pole, at ſome calamitous period after the day named 
in it— Help me to a curſe to blaſt the monſter who 
gave occalion for it |— 


APRIL 10, The account concluded | 

And with it all my'worldly hopes and profpetts | ! ! 
I TAKE up my pen; but not to apologize for my 
execration.— Once more I pray to God to avenge me 
of him] Me I ſay For mine is the loſs—Hers the 


1 | 
- O Sir! You did not, you could not know her, as I 
knew her! Never was ſuch an excellence So warm, 
yet ſo cool a friend So much what I wiſh to be, but 
never ſhall be !—For, alas | my Stay, my Adviſer, my 
Monitreſs, my: Direcireſs, is gone] for ever gone 

She honoured me with the title of The Siſter of her 
beart : But Iwas. only ſo in the love I bore her (A 
Love beyond aSiſter's-- infinitely beyond her Siſter's f); 
in the hatred: I have to every mean and ſordid action; 
and in my love of Virtue :. For, otherwiſe, I am of 
a high and haughty temper, as I have acknowleged 
heretofore, and very violent in my paſſions. 

In ſhort, ſhe was the neareſt perfection of any crea- 
ture I ever knew. She never preached to me leſſons 
which ſhe practiſed not herfelf. She lived the life ſhe 
taught. All humility, meekneſs, ſelf-acculing, others- 
acquiting, tho' the ſhadew of the fault was hardly: 
hers, the /ub/7ance theirs whoſe only honour was their 
relation to her. | 

To loſe ſuch, a Friend, ſuch a Guide—lf ever my 
violence was juſtifiable, it is upon this recollection —— 

; * or 
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For ſhe only lived to make me ſenſible of my failings, 
but not long enough to enable me to conquer them; 
as I was reſolved to endeavour to do: 
Once more then let me execrate—But now violence 
and paſſion again predominate !—And how can it be 
But I force myſelf ſrom the ſubject, having loſt the 
purpoſe for which I reſumed my pen. 
| | A. Hows. 


DT 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BZTLTORD, E/q; 
Paris, O&tb. 14. 


— Timor & mine 
Scandunt eodem quo dominus : neque 
Decedit ærata triremi, & 
Poft equitem ſodet atra cura. 


1 al ge ſo expreſſixe as the Engliſh, I hate 

the pedantry of tagging or prefacing what I write 
wich Latin ſcraps z- and ever was a cenſurer of the 
motto-mongersamong our weekly and daily ſeribblers. 
But theſe verſes of Horace are ſo applicable to my caſe, 
that, whether on ſhipboard, whether in my poſt- chaiſe, 
or in my inn at night, I am not able to put them out 


of my head. Dryden once I thought ſaid well in theſe 


bouncing lines: | 
Man makes his Fate according to his ming. 
The weak, low ſpirit Fortune makes her ſlave : 
But ſhe's a drudge, when hector'd by the brave. 
Fate weave common thread, Ji change the dooang- 
And with new purple-weave a nobler loom. 


And in theſe: 


Let Fortune empty her whole quiver an me, 

1 bave a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 

Can take in all, and verge enough far mere. : 
L 4. Fate 
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Fate was not mine Nor am I Fat. 
Souls NOW no congueror. 


But in the firſt-quoted lines, conſidering them cloſe. 


1y, there is nothing but bluſtering abſurdity : In the 
other, the poet ſays not truth; for CoNsCIENCE is 
the Conqueror of Souls : At leaſt it is the Conqueror 
of mine: And who ever thought it a narrow one ? 

But this is occaſioned partly by poring over the af- 
ſecting Will, and poſthumous Letter. What an army 
of texts has ſhe drawn up in array againſt me in the 
latter — But yet, Jack, do they not ſhew me, that, 
two or three thouſand years ago, there were as wicked 
fellows as myſelf ?!—They do—And that's ſome con- 
ſolation; t The. | 

But the generoſity of her mind diſplay'd in both, is 
what ſtings me moſt. And the more ſtill, as it is now 


out of my power any way in the world to be even 


with her. TY. - | | 

I ought to have written to you ſooner. But Joiter'd 
two days at Calais, for an Anſwer to a Letter I wrote 
to engage my former travelling valet, De la Four ; an 
ingenious, ready fellow, as you have heard me fay. I 
have engaged him, and he is now with me. 

I ſhall make no ftay here; but intend for ſome of 
the Electoral Courts. That of Bavaria, I think, will 
engage me longeſt, © Perhaps I may ſtep out of m 
way (if I can be out of my way any-where) to thoſe 
of Dreſden and Berlin: And it is not impoſhble that 
you may have one Letter from me at Vienna. And 
then perhaps I may fall down into Italy by the Tirol; 
and fo, taking Turin in my way, return to Paris; 
where I hope to ſee Mowbray and Tourville : Nor 
do I deſpair of you. | 

This a good deal Ciffers from the plan I gave you. 
But you may expect to hear from me as I move; and 
whether I ſhall purſue this Route, or the other. 


I have my former lodgings in the Rue St. Antoine: 
W hich 


reer 
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Which I ſhall hold, notwithſtanding my Tour: So 
they will be ready to accommodate any two of you, if 
you come hither before my return ; And for this L 
have conditioned, 

I write to Charlotte; and that is writing to all my 
relations at once. | EDI bode 

Do thou, Jack, inform me duly of every- thing that 
paſſes, —Particularly, How thou Bae ot in thy Re- 
formation-ſcheme : How Mowbray and Tourville go- 
on in my abſence : Whether thou haſt any chance for” 
a wife [[ am the more ſolicitous on this bead, becauſe” 
thou ſeemeſt to think, that thy Mortification will not- 
be complete, nor thy Reformation ſecure, till thous: 
art ſhackled]: How the Harlowes proceed in their pe- 
nitentials: If Miſs Howe be married, or near, being ſo: 
How honeſt Doleman goes on with his Empiric, now- 
he has diſmiſſed his Regulars, or they him; and if any 
lixelihood of his perfect recovery. Be ſure be very 
minute: For every trifling occurrence relating to thoſe 
we value,, becomes intereſting, when we are at a di- 
{tance from them. Finally, prepare thou to piece thy- 
broken thread, if thou wouldſt-oblige | 

Ty LOVELACE.- 


T. 
Mr. BELFoRD, To Rog ERL LoviLace, E/q;+ 
London, O4. 25. 1792 
1 Write, to ſhew you, that 1 am. incapable of flight. 


ing even the minuteſt requeſts of an abſent and di- 


ſtant friend. Vet you may believe, that there cannot 


be any great alterations in the little time that you have 
veen out of England, with reſpect to the ſubjeRs of 
your enquiry. Nevertheleſs I will anſwer to each for 
the reaſon above given; and for the reaſon you men- 
tion, that even trifles and chit· chat are agreeable from 
iscnd to friend, and of friends, and even of thoſe to 
L 5. whom 
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whom we give the importance of deeming them our 
foes, when we are abroad. 
Firſt, then, as to my Reformation-feheme, as you 
call it, | hope 1 go on very well. I wiſh you had en- 
ered upon the like, and could fay fo too. You would 
then find infinitel/ more peace of mind, than you are 
Jikely ever otherwife to be acquainted with, When J 
hook back upon the ſweep that has been made among 
us in the two- or three paſt years, and forward upon 
what may ſtill happen, I hardly think myſelf ſecure; 
tho” of late 1 have been guided by other lights than- 
thoſe of ſenſe and appetite, which have hurried ſo- 
many of our conſraternity into-worldly, ruin, if not: 
into eternal perdition. 1 | 
Jam very earneft in my wifhes to be admited into 
the Nuptiat State. But l think! ought to paſs ſome 
time as a probationary, till, by ſteadineſs in my good 
Tefojutions, I can convince ſome woman, whom |[ 


could love and honour, and whoſe worthy example 


might confirm my morals, that there is one Libertine 
who had the grace to reform, before Age or Diſeaſe 
put it out of his power to fin on. 
The Harlowes continue inconſolable; and I dare 
fay will to the end of their lives. | 
Miſs How is not yet married; but J have' reaſon to 
think will ſoon: I have the honour of correſponding 
with her; and the more I know of her, the more J. 
admire the nobleneſs of her mind. She muſt be con- 
ſcious, that ſhe is ſuperior to half owr Sex, and to moſt 
of her awi , which may make her give way to a tem- 
per naturally haſty and impatient: But, if ſhe meet 
with condeſcenſion in her man [And who would not 
veil to a ſuperiority fo viſible, if it be not exacted with 
arrogance ? I I dare ſay ſhe will make an excellent wife. 
As to Doleman, the poor man goes on trying and 
Hoping with bis Empirie. I cannot but ſay, that as 
the latter is a ſenſible and judicious man, and not rafh; 
opinionative, or over-ſanguine, I have great Cle 
it 


17 
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(little as I think of Quacks and Noſtrum- mongers in 
general) that he will do him good, if his caſe will admit 
of it. My reaſons are, That the man pays a regular 
and conſlant attendance upon him : Watches, with his 
own eye, every change, and new ſymptom of his pa- 
tient's malady : Varies his apphcations as the indicati- 
ons vary: Fetters not himfelf to rules laid down by the 
fathers of the art, who lived many hundred years ago; 


when diſeaſes, and the cauſes of them, were different, 


as the modes of living were different from what they 
ate now, as well as climates and accidents: That he is 
to have his reward, not in daily fees; but (after the 
firſt five guineas for medicines) in proportion as the 
patient himfelf ſhall find amendment. | 
As to Mowbray and Tourville ; what novelties can 
be expected, in fo ſhort a time, from men, who have 
not ſenſe enough to ſtrike out or purſue new lights, 
either good or bad? Now, eſpecially, that you are 
gone, who were the ſou] of all enterprize, and in par- 
ticular their ſoul. Beſides, I ſee them but ſeldom. TI : 
ſuppoſe they'll be at Paris before you can return from 
Germany; for they cannot live without you: And 
you gave them fuch a ſpecimen of your recovered vo- 
latility, in the laſt evening's converſation, as equally - 
delighted them, and concerned me. 
I wiſh, with all my heart, that thou wouldſt bend 
thy courſe towards the Pyreneans. I ſhould then (if 
thou writeſt to thy Couſin Montague an account of 
what is moſt obſervable in thy Tour) put in for a Copy 


of thy Letters. I wonder thou wilt not; ſince then 


thy ſubjects would · be as new to thyſelf, as to 


Thy 


BELFORD,-- 
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LETTER II. 


Mr. LOVELACE, To Jonn BELFORD, /i; 
Paris, Of. 16—17. 
Follow my laſt of the th, on occaſion of a Letter 
jult now come to hand from Joſeph Leman. The 


fellow is Conſcience-ridden, Jack; and tells me, 
© That he cannot reſt either day or night for the miſ- 


© chiefs which he fears he has been, and may ſtil} fur- 


© ther be the means of doing.“ He wiſhes, if it pleaſe 


© God, and if it pleaſe me, that he had never ſeen 
my Honour's face.” 

And what is thecauſe of his preſent concern, as to his 
own particular? What, but * the flights and contemtis 
which he receives from every one of the Harlowes; 
© from thoſe particularly, he ſays, whom he has endea- 
* voured to ſerve as faithfully as his engagements to 
© me would let him ſerve them? And-l always made 


him believe, he tells me (poor weak ſoul as he was 
© from his cradle! that ſerving me, was ſerving both, 


in the long run. But this, and the death of his dear 
© young Lady, is a grief, he declares, that he ſhall ne- 
© ver c/aw off, were he to live tothe age of Matthew- 
© Salem : Altheff, and howſomever, he is ſure, that he 
© ſhall not live a month to an end; being ſtrangely pined, 
and his /omach nothing like what it was: And Mrs. 
© Betty being alſo (now ſhe has got bis Love) very 
8 2 and lighting : But, thank his God for pu- 
© niſhing her! ſhe is in a poor way Herſell. 

Fut the chief occaſion of troubling my Honour 
© now, is not his own griefs only, althoff they are very 
© great ; but to prevent future miſchiefs to me: For he 
© can aſſure me, that Colonel Morden has-ſet outfrom» 
© them all, with a full reſolution to te have his will of me: 
And he is well aſſured, that he ſaid, and ſwore to it, 
© a5 how he was reſolved that he would either have my 
© Honour's heart's-blood, or-Lihould have his; "er 
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« ſuch like fad threatenings : And that all the family 
+ rejoice in it, and hope I ſhall come ſhort home.” _ 
his is the ſubſtance of Joſeph's Letter ; and I have 


one from Mowbray, which has a hint to the ſame ef- 


fet. And I recollect now, that you was very impor- 


tunate with me to go to Madrid, rather than to France 


and Italy, the laſt evening we paſſed together.. 

What I deſire of you, is, by the firſt diſpatch, to let 
me faithfully know all that You know on this head. 

I can't bear to be threatened, Jack. Nor ſhall any 
man, unqueſtioned, give himſelf airs in my abſence, if 
I know it, that ſhall make me look mean in any-body's; 
eyes: That ſhall give my friends pain for me: That 
ſhall put them upon wiſhing me to change my inten- 
tions, or my plan, to avoid him. Upon ſuch deſpicable 


terms as theſe, think you that I could bear to live? 


But why, if ſuch were his purpoſe, did he not let 
me know it, before T left England ? Was he unable- 
to work himſelf up to a reſolution, till he knew me 
to be out of the kingdom ? 

As ſoon as I can inform myſelf where to direct to 
him, I will write to know his purpoſe ; for I cannot 
bear ſuſpenſe, in ſuch a caſe as this; That ſolemn act, 
were it even to be Marriage or Hanging, which muſt be 
done to- morrow, Ihad rather ſhould be done to- day. My. 
mind tires and ſickens with impatince on ruminating 
upon ſcenesthat can afford neithervariety nor certainty. 
To dwell twenty days in expectation of an event that 
may be decided in a quarter of an hour, is grievous. 

f he come to Paris, altho* I ſhould be on my Tour, 
he will very eaſily find out my lodgings: For I every day 
ſee ſome or other of my countrymen, and divers oſthem 
have J entertained here. 1 go frequently to the Opera, 
and to the Play, and appear at. Court, and at all public 
places. And, on my quitting this city, will leave a direc- 
tion whither my Letters from England or elſewhere, 
ſhall from time to time be forwarded, Were I ſure, that 
his intention is what Joſeph Leman tells me it is, 4 

| ; would 


ee CIS 
1 ee heed 
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Iwould ftay here, or ſhorten his courſe to me, let him 


be where he would. 


- I cannot get off my regrets on account of this dear 
Lady for the hlnod of me. If the Colonel and I are to 
— as he has done me no injury, and loves the me- 


mory of his Couſin, we ſhall engage with the fame: 
ſentiments, as to the ohject of our diſpute: And that, 


know, is no very common caſe. 
In ſhort, I am as much convinced that I have done 


wrong, as he can be; and regret it as much. But I 
will not bear to be threatened by any man in the world, 


however conſcious þ may be of having deſerv ed blame. 


non, as thou . 
Ade pied \ ' Thy LOVELACE:: 


LETTER LIIL. 


Mr. BELFoRD, To RokRRT LoveELACE, E/z; 
| London, Oct. 26. 


1 Canot think, my deat Lovelace, that Colonel Mor- 
den has either * you in thoſe groſs terms 
mentioned by the vile, hypoeritical, and ignorant Jo- 
ſeph Leman, or intends to follow you. They are the 
words of people of that fellow's claſs; and not of a 


—_ Not of Colonel Morden, I am ſure. 


ou'll obſerve, that Joſeph pretends not to ſay that 
he heard him ſpeak them. 

I have been very ſolicitous to ſound the Colonel, for 
| ſake and fer his own, and for the ſake of the in- 


junctions of the excellent Lady to me, as well as to him, 
on that ſubject. He is (and you will not wonder that he 


ſhould be) extremely affected; and owns, that he has 
expreſſed himſelf in terms of reſentment on the occaſi- 


on. Once he ſaid to me, That had his beloved Couſin's 


eaſe been that of a common ſeduction, her own credulity 


or weakneſs contriboting'to her fall; he could have 


forgiven you. But, in ſo 88 words, He aſſured me, 


that. 


Adieu, Belford ! Be ſincere with me. No pallia- 


„ 0 We 
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that he had not taken any reſolutions ; nor had he de- 
clared himſelf to the family in ſuch a. way as ſhould 
bind him to reſent: On the cantrary, be has owned 
that his Couſin's injunctions have hitherto had the farce 
upon him which I could wiſh they ſhould: have. 

He went abroad in a week after you. When he 
took his leave of me, he told 1ae, That his deſign was* 
to go to Florence; and that he would ſettle his affairs 
there; and then return to 3 and here pals this: | 
remainder of his days, 

1 was indeed apprehenſive, that if you toad he were: 
to meet, ſomething unhappy might fall out: Andi as I 
knew that you propoſed to take Italy, and very likely- 
Florence, in your return to France, I was very foli- 
citous to prevail upon you to take the Court — 
into your plan. I amſtill ſo. And if you are not to- 
be prevailed upon to do that, let me entreat you to a- 
void Florence or Leghorn in your return, ſince: you» 
have viſited: both heretofore.. At leaſt, let not the 


propoſal of a meeting come from you. 


It would be matter of ſerious reflectiom to me, if the- 
very fellow, this Zo/eph Leman, who gave you ſuch an 
opportunity to turn all the artillery of his 'mafters- 


againſt themſelves, and to play them upon one another 
to favour your plotting purpoſes, ſhould be the inſtru- 


ment in the devil's hand (unwittingly too) to avenge 
them all upon you For ſhould you even get the better 
of the Colonel, would the miſchief end there? —It 
would but add remorſe to your preſent remosſe ; ſince 
the interview mu end in death; for he would not, I. 
am confident, take his life at your hand. The Har- 
lowes would, moreover, proſecute you in a legal way. 

You hate them ; and they would be gainers by his 
death : Rejoices i in yours And have you not done 
miſchief enough already? 

Let me therefore (and thro' me all your friends) have 
the ſatisfaction to hear, that you are reſolved to avoid 
this gentleman, Time will ſubdue all things. N Fas 

oubts 
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doubts your bravery. Nor will it be known, that 
your plan is changed thro' perſuaſion. 


Young Harlowe talks of calling you to account. 


Fhis is a plain evidence, that Mr. Morden has not 
taken the quarrel upon himſelf for their family. 

I am in no apprehenſion of any-body but Colonel 
Morden. I know it will not be a means to prevail 
upon you to oblige me, if I fay, that Iam well aſſur- 
ed, that this gentleman is a (ful ſwordſman; and 
that he is as cool and ſedate as ſkilful. But yet I will 
add, that if I had a value for my life, he ſhould be the 


laſt man, except yourſelf, with whom 1 would chuſe 


to have a contention. | | 
- Fhave, as you required, been very candid and ſin- 
cere with you. I have not aimed at palliation. If you 
ſeek not Colonel Morden, it is my opinion he will not. 
ſeek you : For he is a man of principle. But if you 

ſeek him, I believe he will not ſhun you.. 
Let me re-urge [It is the effect of my love for you !} 
that you know your own guilt in this affair, and ſhould- 
not be again an aggreſſor. It would be pity, that ſo brave 
2 man as the Colonel ſhould drop, were you and he. 
to meet: And, on the other hand, it would be dread-- 
ful, that you ſhould be ſent to-your account unprepar- 
ed for it; and purſuing a freſh-violence. Moreover, 
ſeeſt thou not, in the. deaths of two of thy principal. 

agents, the hand-writing upon the wall againſi thee ? 


My zeal on this occaſion-may. make me guilty, of. 


repetition. Indeed I know not how to quit the ſub- 
jet. But if what I have written, added to your own. 


remorſe and conſciouſneſs, cannot prevail, all that I. 


might further urge would be. ineffectual. 


Adieu therefore !' Mayſt thou-repent of the paſt-!/ 
and, May no new violences add to thy heavy reflections, . 


and overwhelm thy future hopes! are the wiſhes of 
bs J true Friend, 
Johx BELFORD... 


L 4 ” L.E.T.-- 
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LFE TT. EX U 

Mr. LovELAce, To JohN BETTOR PH, E; 

| Aunich, Nov, 1122+, 

] Received yours this moment, juſt as I was ſetting 

out for Vienna. i Seh! sd zi 

As to going to Madrid, or one ſingle ſtep out of 

the way, to avoid Colonel Morden, let me periſh, if 
do! You cannot think me ſo mean 2 wretch. 

And ſo you own, that he has threatened me ; but 
not in groſs and ungentlemany terms, you ſay, If 
he has threatened me like a gentleman, I will reſent 
his threats like a gentleman, But he has not done as a 
man of honour, if he has threatened me at all behind 


my back. I would ſcorn to threaten any man to whom 
Inet how to addreſs myſelf either perſonally, or by 


pen and ink. | 


As to what you mention of my guilt ; of the hand- 
writing on the wall; of a legal proſecution, if he meet 
his fate from my hand ; of bis ſkill, coolneſs, courage, 
and ſuch-like poltroon ſtuff ; what can you mean by 
it? Surely you cannot believe, that ſuch inſinuations 
as thoſe wil weaken either my bands or my heart, — 
No more of this ſort of nonſenſe, I beſcech you, in 
any of your future Letters. | | 

He had not taken any reſolutions, you ſay,when you / 
ſaw him. He mut and will take reſolutions, one way 
or other, very quickly; for 1 wrote to him yeſterday, 
without waiting for this youranſwer to my laſt. I could 
not avoid it. I could not (as I told you in that) live in 
ſuſpenſe. 1 have directed my Letter to Florence, Nor 
could I ſuffer my friends to live in ſuſpenſe as to my 
ſafety, But I have couched it in ſuch moderate terms, 
that he has fairly his option. He will be the challenger, 
if he take it in the ſenſe in which he may ſo handſomely 


avoid taking it. And if he does, it will demonſtrate, 


that malice and revenge were the predominate 1 
N wit 
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with him ; and that he was determined but to ſettle his 
affairs, and then tale his reſolutions, as you phraſe it,— 
Yet, if we. are to meet | for | know what my option 
would be, in his caſe, on ſuch a Letter, complaiſant zz 
it is] I wiſh He had a worle, J a better cauſe, It would 
be ſweet revenge to him, were I to fall by his hand, 
But what ſhould I be the better for killing him? 
I I will incloſe the copy of the Letter | ſent him. 
i . © * * * 

Om reperuſing yours in a cooler moment, I cannot 
but thank you for your friendly love, and good inten- 
tions. My value for you, from the firſt hour of our 
acquaintanee till now; I have never found miſplaced; 
regarding at leaſt your intention Fhou muſt, however, 
ewn a good deal of blunder of the over - do and under- 
do kind, with reſpect to the part thou actedſt between 
me and the Beloved of my heart. But thou art really 
an honeſt fellow, and a tincere and warm friend. | 
could almoſt wiſh I had not written to Florence till I 
had received thy Letter now before me. But it is gone, 
Let it go. If he wiſh peace, and to avoid violence, he 
will have a fair opportunity to embrace the one, and 
ſhun- the other, If not— he muſt take his fate. 

But be this as it may, you may contrive to let 

Harlowe know [ He is a menacer too I] that 1 
ſhall be in England in March next, at fartheſt. 
This of Bavaria is a gallant and polite Court. Ne- 


vertheleſs, being uncertain whether my Letter may 


meet with the Colonel at Florence, | ſhall quit it, and 
ſet out, as | intended, for Vienna; taking care to 
have any Letter or Meſſage from him conveyed to me 
there: Which will ſoon bring me back hither, or to 
any other place to which | ſhall be invited. | 
- As1 write to Charlotte, I have nothing more to add, 
after compliments to all friends, than that I am 

ES. "pre © Wholly yours, 

LoVELAcx. 


Ar. 
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Mr. LovELACE, To WiLL1am Morpen, Efq;. ; 
[Incleſed in the above.] 
SIR, * Munich, Nov. 10—21. 


Have heard, with a great deal of ſurprize; that you 
have thought fit to throw out ſome menacing ex- 
preſſions againſt me. * 
I ſhould have been very glad, that you had thought I 
had puniſhment enough in my own mind, for. the 
wrongs I have done to. the moſt excellent of women; 
and that it had been poſſible for two perſons ſo ardent- 
ly joining in one Love (eſpecially as I was deſirous, to 
the utmoſt of my power, to repair thoſe wrongs) to have 
lived, if not on amicable terms, in ſuch a way, as not to 
put Either to the pain of hearing of threatenings 
thrown out in abſence, which Either ought to be de- 
ſpiſed for, if he had not ſpirit to take notice of them. 
Now, Sir, if what I have heard be _ only to 
warmth of temper, or to ſudden paſſion, while the loſs. 
of all other lofles the moſt deplorable to me was recent, 
I not only excuſe, but commend you for it. But if you 
are really determined to meet me on any other account 
[which, I own ta you, is not however what I wiſh] 
it would be very blameable, and very unworthy of the 
character I deſire to maintain as well with you as 


. 


with every other gentleman, to give you a difficulty 


in doing it. | | 1 
Being uncertain when this Letter may meet you, I 
ſhall ſet out to- morre for Vienna; where any [ects | 
directed to the poſt-houſe in that city, or to Baron 
Windiſgratz's (at the Favorita) to whom I have com- 
mendations, will come to hand. 
Mean time, believing you to be a man too generous 
to make a wrong conſtruction of what I am. going to 
declare, and knowing the value which the deareſt of all 
creatures had for you, and your relation to her, I will 


not ſcruple to aſſure you, that the moſt acceptable re- 
turn 


* 
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turn will be, that Colonel Morden chuſes to be upon 


an amicable, rather than upon any other footing, with 
His ſincere Admirer, and bumble Servant, 
1 ; R 0 Loy ELACE, 


LETTER LV. 
Ar. LoveLACE, To JohN BELITORD, E/: 


h Dec. 9. 
I Am now on my way to Trent, in order to meet Co- 
* lone! Morden, in purſuance of his Anſwer to my 
Letter incloſed in my laſt. I had been at Preſburgb, 
and had intended to viſit ſome other cities of Hungary: 
But having obliged myſelf to return firſt to Vienna, I 
there met with his Letter: Which follows. 


R 24; 
Munich, J Ber. 1. 


3 pts 
YyouR Letter was at Florence Four days before [ 
_. arrived there. | | | 

That I might not appear unwortby of your favour, 
I ſet out for this city the very next morning. I knew 
not but that the politeneſs of this Court might have 
engaged, beyond his intention, a gentieman who has 
oy is pleaſure to purſue. | | 

- But being diſappointed in my hope of finding you 
here, it becomes me to acquaint you, that I have ſuch 
a deſire to ſtand well in the opinion of a man of your 
ſpirit, that I cannot heſitate a moment upon the op- 
tion, which I am ſure Mr, Lovelace in my ſituation, 
(thus called upon) would make. 

_ I own, Sir, that I have on all occaſions, ſpoken of 

our treatment of my ever-dear Couſin as it deſerved. 

t would have been very ſurpriſing if I had not. And 
it behoves me (now you have given me ſo noble an op- 
portunity of explaining myſelf) to convince you, that 
no words fell from my lips, of you, merely becauſe you 

* were 


% 


ay 


1 


conſequence. 


were abſent; I-acquaintyou therefore, that I will at- 
tend your appointment ; and would, were it to the 
fartheſt part of the globe. WOT te 
[ ſhall tay ſome days at this court; and if you pleaſe 
to direct for me at M. Klienfurt's in this city, whether 
remain here or not, your commands will come ſafe- 
ly and ſpeedily to the hands of, Sir, | 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
WM. Moxpen, 


So you ſee, Belford, that the Colonel, by his ready, 
his even eagerly-expreſſed acceptance of the offered 
interview was determined. And is it not much better 
to bring ſuch a point as this to an iſſue, than to give 
pain to friends for my ſafety, or continue in ſuſpenſe 
myſelf ; as I muſt do, if I imagined that another had 
aught againſt me ? 20 | 
This was my reply: | "= 

; Nov. 25. 
SIR, Viana, Da. 85 

Have this moment the favour of yours. I will ſuf- 

pend a Tour 1 was going to take into Hungary, 
and inſtantly ſet out for Munich: And, if a find you 
not there, will proceed to Trent. This city, being on 
the confines of Italy, will be moſt convenient, as [ 
preſume, to you, in your return to Tuſcany ; and 1 
ſhall hope to meet you in it on the , of December. 

I ſhall bring with me only a French valet and an 
Engliſh footman. Other particulars may be adjuſted 
when I have the honour to ſee you, Till when, I am, 
Sir, Hur maſt obedient Servant, 

R. LovELACE, 


Now, Jack, I have no manner of apprehenſion of 
the event of this meeting. . And I think 1 muſt ſay, 
He ſeeks me; not I him. Aud fo let him take the 


What 


33 — 


w 


r 
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What is infinitely nearer to my heart, is, my ingra- 
-titude to the mott excellent of women My premedi. 
tated ingratitude Let all the while enabled to dif. 
-tinguiſh and to adore her excellencies, in ſpite of the 
mean opinion of the Sex which I had imbibed from 
-early-manhood. ho 
But this Ladythas aſfertedthe worthineſs of her Sex, 
and -moſt gloriouſly has ſhe exalted it with me now. 
Yet, furely, as I have ſaid and written an hundred 
times, there cannot be ſuch another woman. 
. Bat as my loſs in her departure is the greateſt of any 
man's, and as the was nearer to me, than to any other 
perſon in the world, and once ſhe herſelf wied to be 
ſa, what an inſolence in any man breathing to pretend 


to avenge heron me - Happy] happy ! thrice happy! 


had I known how to value, as I ought to have valued, 


the glory of ſuch a preference 


I will aggravate to myſelf this aggravation of th 
Colonel's pretending to call me to account for m 
treatment of a Lady ſo much my own, left, in the ap- 
: ung interview, my heart ſhould relent for one 

nearly related to her, and who means honour and 

,juſtice:to her memory; and I ſhould thereby give him 
advantages which otherwiſe he cannot have. For! 
know that I ſhall be inclined to truſt to my. ſkill, to 
ſave a man who was ſo much and ſo juſtly valued by 
her; and ſhall be loth to give way to my reſentment, 
as a threatened man. And in this reſpe& only am | 
ſorry for his ſkill, and his courage, leſt I ſhould be 
obliged, in my own defence, to add a chalk to a ſcore 
that is already too long. 


* XR * * 
2 * 


INDEED, indeed, Belford, I am, and ſhall be, to 
my lateſt hour, the moſt miſerable of beings. , Such 
exalted generoſity !—W hy didſt thou put into mycrave- 

ing hands the copy of her Will? Why ſenteſt thou to 


me the poſthumous Letter? What tho' I was earneſt 
| os to 


8 
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to ſee the Will? Thou kneweſt what they vbeth were 
[[did-not}; and that it would becrueFto oblige me. 
The meeting of twenty Colonel Mordens, were 
there twenty to meet in turn, would de nothing to me; 
would not give me a moment's concern, as to my on 
ſafety: But my reflections upon ty wile ingratitude 
to ſo ſuperior an excellence will ever be my cutſe. 
Had the been a Miſs Howe to me, and treated me as 
if I were an Hickman, I had bad a call for revenge ; 
and policy( when I had intended to be an huſband) might 
have juſtified my attempts to humble her. But a meet 
and gantle temper. was hers, tho' a true heroine, when- 
ever honour or virtue called for an exertion of ſpirit. 
Nothing but my curſed deviees ſtood in the way of 
my happineſs. Remembreſt thou not, how repeatedly, 
from the fit, I poured cold water upon her rifing 
flame, by meanly and ungratefully turning upon her 
the injunctions, which virgin men = and flial duty, 
induced her to:lay me under before I got her into my 
wer (a) ? WOW e 1721 R by 4+ 
2 not tel} me, and did I not ini it, if ſhe had 
not told me, that be could not be guilty affictatian or 
tyranny to the mam whom ſhe intended to marry (b) ? I 
knew, as ſhe once upbraided me, that from the time 1 
had got her from her Father's houſe, I had à plain path 
before me (c). True did the ſay, and I triumphed in 
the diſcovery, that from that time I had held her ſoul in 
ſuſpenſe an — times (d). My Ipecacuanha trial 
alone was enough to convince an infidel, that the had a 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 70. See alſo Letter xiii. xli. xlii, of that Vo- 
lume, and many other places. | 

(4) See Vol. V. p. 186, —It may be obſerved further, that all Clariſ- 
{a's occafional lectures to Miſs Howe, on that young Lady's treatment 


ef Mr. Hickman, prove that ſhe was herſeif above affectation and ty- 


137ny.—3ee, more pa: ticularly, the advice ſhe gives to that friend of her 
heart, Letter Xvi, of Vol, VII. O. my dear, ſays the in that 
Lerter, p. 231. © thrat it had been my lot (as I was not permitted to live 
* fingle, to have met with a man by whom I could have acted gene- 
* roufly and unreſeryedly !* Sc. &c. ; 
(e) See Vol. V. p. 130. 179. (4) Ibid, p. 188. 


mind 
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mind in which Love and Tenderneſs would have pre- 

ſided, had I permitted the charming buds to put forth 
and blow (a). nn. | 

dhe would have had no reſerves, as once ſhe told me, 
had I not given her cauſe of daubt (b). And did ſhe not 
own: to thee, that once ſhe could have loved me; and, 
could ſhe have made me gocd, would have made me happy 
(c)? O Belford | here was love; a love of the nobſeſt 
kind ! A-Love, as ſhe hints in her poſthumous Letter 
(4), that extended to the ſoul ; and which ſhe not 
only avowed in her dying hours, but contrived to let 
me know it after death, in that Letter filled with 
warnings and exhortations, which had for their ſole 
end my eternal welfare! 

- "The curſed women, indeed, endeavoured to excite 
my vengeance, and my pride, by preaching to me 
eternally her Doubts, her want of Love, and her Con- 
tempt of me. And my pride was, at times, too much 
excited by their vile infinuations. But had it even been 
as they ſaid ; well might ſhe, who had been uſed to 
be courted and admired by every deſiting eye, and wor- 
ſhiped by every reſpectful heart Well might ſuch a 
woman be allowed to draw back, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf kept in ſuſpenſe, as to the great gueſtion of all, by a 


deſigning and intriguing ſpirit; -pretending awe and 


diſtance, as reaſons for reining-in a fervor, which, if 
real, cannot be reined-in—Divine creature] Her very 
doubts, her reſerves (ſo juſtly doubting) would have 
been my aſſurance, and my glory !—And what other 
trial needed her virtue? W hat other needed a purity ſo 
angelic (bleſſed with ſuch a command in her paſſions in 
the bloom of youth) had 1 not been a villain—and a 
" wanton, a conceited, a proud fool, as well as a villian? 

Theſe refleions ſharpened, rather than their edge 
by time rebated, accompany me in whatever I do, and 
where-ever I go; and mingle with all my diverſionsand 
(en See Vol. IV. Letters xlv, xlvi. (5) See Vol. V. p. 217: (c) See 


Letter xcviii of Vol. VII. (4) Sce p. 122.—126, of this Vo 
L | „ amuſe- 


- 
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amuſements. And yet I go into gay and ſplendid Com- 


pany. I have made new acquaintance in the different 
Courts I have viſited, 1 am both eſteemed and ſought 
after, by perſons of rank and merit. I viſit the Colle- 
ges,the Churches,the Palaces. I frequent the Theatre: 
Am preſent at every public Exhibition; and ſee all that 
is worth ſeeing, that I had not ſeen before, inthe Cabi- 
nets of the Curious: Am ſometimes admitted to the 


Toilette of an eminent toaſt, and make one with di- 


ſtinction at the aſſemblies of others Vet can think of 
nothing, nor of any-body, with delight, but of my 
CLAR1SSA, Nor have I ſeen one woman with ad- 
vantage to herſelf, but as ſhe reſembles in Stature, 
Air, Complexion, Voice, or in ſome Feature, that 
Charmer, that only Charmer, of my Soul. 

What greater puniſhment, than to have theſe aſto- 
niſhing perfections, which ſhe was miſtreſs of, ſtrike 
my remembrance withſuch force, when J have nothin 
left me but the remorſe of having deprived myſelf and 
the world of ſuch a bleſſing! Now-and-then, indeed, 
am I capable of a gleam of comfort, ariſing (not unge- 
neroufly) from the moral certainty which I have of her 
everlaſting happineſs, in ſpite of all the machinations 
and devices which I ſet on foot to enſnare her virtue, 
and to bring down fo pure a mind to my own level. 

For can | be, at worſt | Avert that worſt, 

O Thou SUPREME, who only canſt avert it .) 

So much a wretch, fa very far abandon'd, 

But that I muſt, ev'n in the horrid'/t gloom, 

Reap intervenient joy, at leaſt ſame reſpite 

From pain and ang uiſb, in her bliſi— 

#* #$ 4% 


Ir I find myſelf thus miſerable abroad, I will ſoon 
return to England, and follow your example, I think — 
turn hermit, or ſome plaguy thing or other, and ſee 


what a conſtant courſe of penitence and mortification 


will do for me. There is no living at this rate 
D—n me if there be! 1 


* 
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If any miſhap ſhould befal me, you'll have the par- 
ticulars of it from De la Tour. He indeed knows but 
little of Engliſh : But every modern tongue is yours, 
He is a truſty and ingenious fellow : And, if any thing 
happen, will have ſome other papers, which 1 ſhall 
Have ready ſealed up, for yau to tranſmit to Lord M. 
And fince thou art fo expert, and ſo ready at Execu- 
torſhips, pr'ythee, Belford, accept of the office for Me, 
as well as for my Clariſſa—CLARISSA LoveLacs 
let me call her. | 1 

By all that's good, I am bewitched to her memory. 
Her very name, with mine joined to it, raviſhes my 
ſoul, and is more delightful to me than the ſweeteſt 
mufic. 

Had I carried her {{ muſt ſtill recriminate] to any 
other place than to that accurſed womanꝰ's For the po- 
tion was her invention and mixture; and all the per- 
giſted- in violence was at her inſtigation, and at that of 
her wretched daughters, whe have now amply revenged 
upon me their own rum, which they lay at my door — 

But this looks ſo like the confeſſion of a thief at the 
gallows, that poſſibly thou wilt be apt to think, I am 


intimidated in proſpect of the approaching interview. 


But far otherwiſe. On the contary, molt chearfully 
do I go to meet the Colonel; and I would tear my 
heart out of my breaſt with my own hands, were it ca- 
pable of fear or concern on that account. 
This much only 1 know, that if I ſhould kill him 
{which I will not do, if I can help it] I ſhall be far from 
being eaſy in my mind: That ſhall I never more be. 
But as the meeting is evidently of his own ſeeking, a- 
gainſt an option fairly given to the contrary,and I can- 
not avoid it, Þll think of that hereafter. It is but re- 
penting and mortifying for all at once: For I am as ſure 
of victory, as I am that I now live, let him be ever fo 
ſkilful a ſwordſman; ſince, beſides that I am no un- 
fleſhed novice, this is a ſport, that when provoked to 
it, I love as well as my food. And, moreover, I ſhall 
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be as calm and undi/lurbed as the Biſhop at his prayers : 
while he, as is evident by his Letter, muſt be actuat- 
ed by revenge and paſſion. | 

Doubt not, therefore, Jack, that I ſhall give a goed 
account of this affair. Mean time, I remain , 

Yours moſt affeftionately, &c. 
|  LovELACE. 


IR Tr EN LVL © 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BETTOoRD, Ei; 
| | Tyent, Dec. 3—14- 

'T'O-morrow is to be the Day, that will, in all pro- 
bability, ſend either one or two ghoſts to attend 

the Manes of my CLARISSA. | 
1 arrived here yeſterday ; and enquiring for an Eng- 
ö the name of Morden, ſoon found 
out the Colonel's lodgings. He had been in town two 


by z and left his name at every probable place. 


e was gone to ride out; and | left my name, and 
mY to be found: And in the evening he made me 
n ; 

He was plaguy gloomy. That was not I, But yet 
he told me, that I had acted like a man of true ſpirit in 
my firſt Letter; and with honour, in giving him fo. 
readily this meeting. He wiſhed 1 had in other re- 
ſpects ; and then we might have ſeen each other upon 
better terms than now we did. 25 

I ſaid, there was no recalling what was paſs'd; and 
that Iwiſh'd ſomethings had not been done, as well as he. 

To rectiminate now, he ſaid, would be as exaſpe- 
rating as unavailable. And as I had fo chearfully gi- 
ven him this opportunity, words ſhould give place to 
bufineſs.—Your choice, Mr. Lovelace, of Time, of 
Place, of Weapon, ſhall be my choice. | 

The two latter be yours, Mr. Morden. The Time 
to-morrow, or next day, as you pleaſe. + 

Next day, then, Mr. Lovelace; and we'll ride out 


to-morrow, and fix the place. 


M 2 Agreed, 
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Agreed, Sir. Ee 
Well; now, Mr. Lovelace, do you chuſe theWea- 


n. 
* ſaid, I believed we might be upon an equal foot 
with the Single-Rapier ; but, if he thought otherwiſe, 
I had no objection to a Piſtol. 7241 5 

Iwill only ſay, replied he, that the chances may be 

more equal by the Sword, becauſe we can neither of 
us be to ſeek in that: And you would ſtand, ſays he, 
a worſe chance, as I apprehend, with a piſtol : And yet 
I have brought two ; that you may take your choice 
of either: For, added he, I never miſled a mark at 
piſtol- diſtance, ſince I knew how to hold a Piſtol. 
1 told him, that he ſpoke like himſelf : That 
was expert enough that way, to embrace it, if he 
"choſe it; tho” nat ſo ſure of my mark as he pretended 
to be. Yet the devil's in't, Colonel, if I, who have 
Nit a bullet in two upon a knife's edge, hit not my 
man. Sol have no objeQion to a Piſtol, if it be your 
choice. No man, I'll venture to ſay, has a ſteadier 
Hand or Eye than | have. LE 


| They may both be of uſe to you, Sir, at the ſword, 


as well as at the piſtol : The ſword therefore be the 
thing, if you pleaſe. 
With all my heart. e 
We parted with a ſolemn fort of ceremonious civi- 
lity: And this day I called upon Him; and we rode out 
together to fix upon the place: And both being of one 
mind, and hating to put off for the morrow what could 
be done to-day, would have decided it then: But De- 
la Tour, and the Colonel's valet, who attended us, 
being unavoidably let into the ſecret, joined to beg we 
would have with us a Surgeon from Brixen, whom La 
Tour had fallen in with there, and who had told him 


he was to ride next morning to bleed a perſon in a ſe- 


ver, at a lone cottage, which, by the Surgeon's deſcrip- 
tion, was not far from the place where we then were, 


# jt were not that very cottage within ſight of us. 
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They undertook ſo to manage it, that the Surgeon 
ſhould know nothing of the matter till his aſſiſtance 
was called in. And La Four being, as I aſſured the 
Colonel, a ready contriving fellow {whom I ordered 
to obey him as myſelf, were the chance to be in hie 
favour] we both agreed to defer the deciſion till to- 
morrow, and to leave the whole about the Surgeon to 
the management of our two valets ; enjoining them 
abſolute ſecrecy : And ſo rode back again by different 
Ways. | 
We fixed upon alittle lone valley for the Spot Ten 
to-morrow morning the Time — And Single Rapier 
the Word. Yet I repeatedly told him; that 1 value 
myſelf ſo much upon my feilf in that weapon, that I 
would wiſh him to chuſe any other. 

He ſaid it was agentleman's weapon; and he who 
underſtood'it not, wanted a qualification that he ought 
to ſuffer for not having: But that, as to him, one 
weapon was as good as another throughout all the in- 
liruments of offence. 

So, Jack, you ſre 1 take no advantage of him: But 
my devil al deceive me, if he take not bis life or his 
Flr: at my hands before eleven to-morrow morning: 

His valet and mine are to be preſent; but both ſtrift- 
ly enjoined to be impartial and inactive: And, in re- 
turn for my civility of the like nature, he commanded 
his to be aſſiſting to me, if he fell. 

We are to ride thither, and to diſmount when at 
the place; and his footman and mine are to wait at an 
appointed diſtance, with a chaiſe to carry off to the 
borders of the Venetian territories the ſurvivor, if one- 
2 or to affiſt eicher or both, as occaſion may or” 
mand, 

And thus, Belford, is the matter ſettled. 

A ſhower of rain has left me nothing elſe to do: 
And therefore I write this Letter; tho' 1 might as 
well have deferred it till to-morrow twelve o'clock;. 

M. 3. when « 
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when I doubt not to be able to write again, to aflure 
you how much 1 am 
Yours, &c. 


 LovELAcs, 


dE»: LOL. 
Tranfation of a Letter from F. J. De la Tour. 
To Jon BELForD, E/; near Soho-Square, London. 
SIR, | | Trent, Dec. 18. N. S. 
1 HAVE melancholy news to inform you of, by or- 
der of the Chevalier Lovelace. He ſhewed me his 
Letter to you before he ſealed it; ſigniſying, that he 
was to meet the Chevalier Morden on the 15th, 
Wherefore, as the occaſion of the meeting is ſo well 
known to. you, I ſhall fay nothing of it here. 
I had taken care to have ready, within a little diſ- 


tance, a Surgeon and his aſſiſtant, to whom, under 


an oath of ſecrecy, I had revealed the matter (tho' | 


did not own it to the two gentlemen) ; ſo that they 


were prepared with bandages, and all things proper. 
For well was I acquainted with the bravery and kill 
of my Chevzher ; and had heard the character of the 
other; and knew the animoſity of both. A poſt- 
Chaiſe was ready, with each of their footmen, at a 
little diſtance. A 

The two Chevaliers came exactly at their time: 
They were attended by Monſieur Marget (the Co- 
lonel's gentleman) and myſelf. They bad given or- 
ders over-night, and now repeated them in each o- 
ther's preſence, that we ſhould obſerve a ſtrict impar- 
tiality between them: And that, if one fell, each of 
us ſhould look upon himſelf, as to any needful help or 
retreat, as the ſervant gf the ſurvivor, and take his 
commands accordingly. 


After a few compliments, both the gentlemen, with | 


the greateſt preſence of mind that I ever beheld in 
men, ſtript to their ſhirts, and drew. | 


They 
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They paried with equal judgment ſeveral paſits. 
My Chevalier drew the firſt blood, making a deſperate” 
puſh, which, by a ſudden turn of his antagonitt, miſ- 
ied going clear thro' him, and wounded him on the 


fleſhy part of the ribs of his right fide ; which part the 
{word tore out, being on the extremity of the body: 
But, before my Chevalier could recover himſelf, the 


Colonel, in return, puſhed. him into the inſide of the 
left arm, near the ſhoulder : And the {word (raking 
his breaſt as it paſſed) being followed by a great eſfu- 


ſton of blood, the Colonel ſaid, Sir, | believe you have. 


enough. ; | 
My Chevalier ſwore by G—d, he was not hurt: 
'I'was a pin's point: And fo made another pals at his 


antagoniſt; which he, with a ſurprifing dexterity, re- 
ceived under his arm, and run my dear Chevalier in- 


to the body: Who immediately fell; {aying, The 
luck is yours, Sir,. — O my beloved Clariſſa Now 
art thou — Inwardly he ſpoke three or four words. 
more. His ſword dropt from his hand. Mr. Morden 
threw his down, and ran to him, ſaying in French— 


Ah Monſieur, you are a dead man !—Call to God: 


for mercy |! 

We gave the ſignal agreed upon to the footmen ; 
and they to the Surgeons ; who inſtantly came up. 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too well uſed to the 
bloody work; for he was as cool as if nothing ſo ex- 
traordinary had happened, aſſiſting the Surgeons, tho”. 
his own wound bled much. But my dear Chevalier 
fainted away two or three times running, and vomit». 
ed blood beſides. w_—_— 

However, they ſtopped the bleeding for the preſent 
and we helped him into the voiture; and then the 
Colonel ſuffered his own wound to be drefled ; and 
appeared concerned that my Chevalier was between 


whiles (when he could ſpeak, and ſtruggle) extremely 


outrageous.—Poor gentleman ! he had- made quite 
lure of victory 
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The Colonel, againſt the Surgeons advice, would 
mount on horſeback to paſs into the Venetian territo- 
ries; and generouſiy gave me a purſe of gold to pay 
the Surgeons; deſiring me to make a preſent to the 
footman ; and to accept of the remainder, as a mark 
of his ſatisfaction in my conduct; and in my care and 
tenderneſs of my maſter. | 

The Surgeons told him, that my Chevaher could 
not live over the day. 

W ken the Colonel took leave of him, Mr. Love- 
lace ſaid, You have well revenged the dear creature. 

I have, Sir, ſaid Mr. Morden: And perhaps ſhall 
he forry that you called upon me to this work, while 
I 2 balancing whether to obey, or diſobey, the dear 
angel. | ö 
TN here is a fate in it! replied my Chevalier — A 
curſed fate Or this could not have been But be 
ye all witneſſes, that I have provoked my deſtiny, and 
acknowlege that I fall by a Man of Honour. 

Sir, ſaid the Colonel, with the piety of a confeſſor, 
{wringing Mr. Lovelace's hand) ſnatch theſe few 
fleeting moments, and commend yourſelf to God. 

And fo he rode off. TS 1 

The voiture proceeded ſlowly with my Chevalier; 
yet the motion ſet both his wounds bleeding afreſh; 
and it was with difficulty they again ſtopped the blood. 

We brought him alive to the neareſt cottage ; and 
he gave orders to me to diſpatch to you the packet [ 
herewith ſend ſealed up ; and bid me write to you the 
particulars of this moſt unhappy affair; and. give you 
thanks, in his name, for all your favours and friendſhip 
to him. = + ; rene Ld 
Contrary to all expectation, he lived over the night: 

But ſuffered much, as well from his impatience and diſ- 
appointment, as from his wound; for he ſeemed very 
unwilling to die. 14 8 

He was delirious, at times, in the two laſt vow 
| | an 


— 
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ito- and then ſeveral times cried out, as if he had iſeen ſome 
pay frigbtful Spectre, Take her away | Take her away !* 
the but named nobody. And ſometimes praiſed ſome 
ark Lady (that Clariſſa, 1 ſuppoſe, whom he had invoked 
and when he received his deaths wound) calling her, Sweet 
Excellence]! Divine Creature] Fair Sufferer !—And/ 
uld once he ſaid, Look down, bleſſed Spirit, look down! 


And there ſtopt;—his lips however moving. 

At nine in the morning, he was ſeized with con- 
vulſions, and fainted -away ; and it was a quarter of 
an hour before he come out of them; | 

His few laſt words 1 muſt not omit, as they ſhew * 
an ultimate compoſure ; which may adminiſter ſome 
conſolation to his honourable friends. 

Bleſſed—fais he, addreſſing himſelf no doubt to . 
Heaven; for his dying eyes were lifted up—A ſtrong 
convulſion prevented him for a few moments ſaying 
more - But recovering, he again with. great fervor 
(lifting-up his eyes, and his ſpread hands) pronounced 
the word Bleffed a Then, in a ſeeming ejaculation, he 
ſpoke inwardly ſons" not to be underſtood ; At laſt, 
he diſtinctly pronounced theſe three words, N 


LET THIS EXPIAT EI 
And then, his head ſinking on bis pillow, he expired 3 


d at about half an hour after ten. 

[ He little thought, poor gentleman! his End ſo 
e near: So had given no direction about his body. I 
u have cauſed it to be embowelled, and depoſited in a 
p vault, till I have orders from England. 


This is a favour that was procured with difficulty; 
7 and would have been refuſed, had he not been an Eng- 
2 liſnman of rank: A nation with Treaſon reſpected in + 
; every Auſtrian government For he had refuſed ghoſtly 
attendance, and the Sacraments in the Catholic way. 
May his ſoul be happy, I pray God! 


have had ſome trouble alſo on account of the man- 
5.38 1 ner: 


r 
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ner of his death, from the Magiſtracy here: Who 
have taken the requiſite informations in the affair. 
And it has coſt me ſome money. Of which, and of 

my dear Chevalier's effects, | will give you, a faithful 
account in my next. And ſo, waiting a "ny 
your commands, I am, 818, | | 


| Your mold faithful and 4 Servant, 
os Fi. J. De La Tous. 
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Suppoſed to be written by Mr. BeLrorp.. 


HAT remains to be mentioned for the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſuch of the readers as may be 
preſumed to have intereſted themſelves in. 
the fortunes of thoſe other principals in the Story, 
who ſurvived Mr. Lovelace, will be found ſumma+ 


rily related as follows: - | 


The news of Mr. LovzLace's unhappy End was 
received with as much grief by his own relations, as it 
was with exultation by the Harlowe- family, and by 
Miſs Howe. His own family were moſt to be pitied, 
becaule, being ſincere admirers of the inimitable Lady, 
they were greatly grieved for the injuſtice done her; 
and now had the additional mortification of loſing the 
only. Male of it, by a violent death. | 

That his fate was deſerved, was ſtill aheightening 
of their calamity, as they had, for that very reaſon,. 
and his unpreparedneſs for it, but too much ground for 
apprehenſion with regard to his future happineſs. 
While the other family, from their unforgiving ſpirit, 
and even the noble young Lady above-mentioned, 
from her lively reſentments, found his death ſome lit- 
tle, ſome temporary, alleviation of the heavy loſs- 
they had ſuſtzined; principally chro' his means. 

Temporary alleviation, we repeat, as to the Harlowe- 
family; for TREY were far from being happy or eafy” 
in their reffections · upon their own conduct. And 
mill the leſs, as the inconſolable Mother reſted not, 

M. 6. ; till 
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till ſhe had procured, by means of Colonel Morden, 
large extracts from ſome of the Letters that. compoſe 
this Hiſtory, which convinced them all, that the very 
correſpondence which Clariffa, while with- them, 
Tenewed with Mr. Lovelace, was renewed for their 
fakes, more than for her ru. That. ſhe had given 
him no encouragement contrary to her duty, and to 


that prudence for which ſhe was ſo early noted : That, 


had they truſted to a diſcretion which they owned ſhe 
had never brought into queſtion, ſhe would have ex- 
tricated them and herſelf (as ſhe once propoſed (a) to 


her Mother) from all difficulties as to Lovelace : That 
| the, if any woman ever could, would have given a 


glorious inſtance of a pafiion conquered, or at leaſt 
kept under, by Reaſon, and by Piety ; the man be- 
ing too immoral to be implicitly beloved. 


The unhappy Parents and Uncles, from the per 


uſal of theſe Extracts, too evidently for their peace, 


ſaw, That it was entirely owing to the avarice, the 


ambition, the envy, of her im placable Brother and 
Siſter, and to the ſenſeleſs confederacy entered into by 
the whole family, to compel her to give her hand to 
a man ſhe muſt deſpiſe, or ſhe had not been a CLA- 
RISSA, and to their conſequent perſecutions of her, 
that ſhe ever thought of: quitting her Father's houſe : 
And that even when ſhe firſt entertained ſuch a 
thought, it was with intent, if poſſible, to procure 
for herſelf a private aſylum with Mrs. Howe, or at 
ſome other place of ſafety (but not with Mr. Love- 


lace, nor with any of the Ladies of his family, tho' 


invited by the latter) from whence ſhe might propoſe 
terms which ought to have been complied with, and 


which were entirely conſiſtent with her duty— That 


tho” ſhe found herſelf diſappointed of the hoped- for 
reſuge and protection, ſhe intended not, by meeting 
Mr. Lovelace, to put herſelf into his power; all that 
ſhe aimed at by taking that ſtep, being to endeavour 
2 See Vol. I. P. 117, 118. 
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to pacify ſo fierce a ſpirit, leſt he ſhould (as he indeed 
was determined to do) pay a viſit to her friends, 
which might have been attended with fatal conſe- 
quences; but was ſpirite& away by him in ſuch a 


manner, as made her an object of pity, rather than 


of blame. 

Theſe Extracts further convinced them all, that 
it was to her unaffected regret, that he found, that 
Marriage was not in her power afterwards for a long 


time; and at laſt, but on one occaſion, when their 


unnatural cruelty to her (on a new application ſhe 
had made to her Aunt Hervey, to procure mercy and 

ardon) rendered her incapabte of receiving his prof- 
fer'd hand; and ſo obliged her to ſuſpend the day; 
intending only to ſuſpend it, till recovered. | 


They ſaw with equal abhorrence of Lovelace, and 


of their own cruelty, and with the higheſt admira- 


tion of her, That the majefty of her virtue had awed 


the moſt daring ſpirit in the world, ſo that he durſt 


not attempt to carry his baſe defigns into execution, 


till, by wicked potions, he had made her ſenſes the 
previous ſacrifice. 1, 


But how did they in a manner adore her memory !* 


How did they recriminate upon each other ! when 
they found, that ſhe had not only preſerved herſelf 
from repeated outrage, by the moſt glorious and in- 
trepid behaviour, in defiance, and to the utter con- 
fuſion, of all his Libertine notions; but had the for- 
titude, conſtantly, and with a noble diſdain, to reject 
Him.—Whom — Why, the man ſhe once could 
have loved, kneeling for pardon, and begging to be 
permitted to make her the beſt reparation then in 
his power to make ber; that is to ſay, by Marriage. 
His fortunes high and unbroken. She his priſoner at 
the time in a vile houſe : Rejected by all her friends; 
upon repeated application to them, for mercy and 
forgiveneſs, rejected — Mercy and forgiveneſs, and 
a laſt bleſſing, afterwards imploring ; and that kr 
. muc 
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much to lighten their future remorſes, as for the d 

comfort of her own pious heart Vet, tho' ſavagely * 

refuſed, on a ſuppoſition that ſhe was not ſo near her * 

End, as was repreſented, departed, forgiving and 

bleſſing them all. a 
Then they recollected, that her poſthumous Let- t 


ters, inſtead of reproaches, were filled with comfort- 
ings: That ſhe had in her Laſt Will, in their own 
way, laid obligations upon them all; obligations 
which they neither deſerved nor expected; as if ſhe 
thought to repair the injuſtice which ſelf-partiality 
made ſome of them conclude done to them by her 
Grandfather in his Will. | 
Theſe intelligences and recollections were perpetual: 
ſubjects of reerimination to them: Heightened their 
anguiſh for the Joſs of a child who was the glory of 
their family; and not ſeldom made them ſhun each 
other (at the times they were accuſtomed to meet to- 
gether) that they might avoid the mutual reproaches 
of Eyes that ſpoke, when Tongues were ſilent— 
Their ſtings alſo ſbarpened by time; what an un- 
happy family was This! Well might Colonel Mor- 
den, in the words of Juvenal, challenge all other 
miſerable families to-produce ſuch a growing diſtreſs. 
as that of the Harlowes (a few months before ſo 
happy I) were able to produce. | 


Flumani generis mores tibi niſſe volenti 
Suffecit una domus: paucos conſume dies, & 
Ditere te miſerum, poſt quam illinc veneris, audt. 


Mrs. HarLows lived about two years and an 
half, after the lamented death of her CLARISSA. 

Mr. HARLOWE had the additional afſſiction to 
furvive his Lady about half a year; her death, by 
new pointing his former anguiſh and remorſe, haftcny 
ing his own, 

Both, in their laſt hours, bawever, comforted them- 
Elves, that they ſhould be reſtortd to their — 
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daughter, as they always (from the time that they 
were acquainted with the above particulars of her ſtory, 
and with her happpy exit) called her. ; 

They both lived, however, to ſee their ſon Fames, 
and their daughter Arabella, married: But not to 
take joy in either of their nuptials. rd nie 

Mr. IAus HARLOWE married a woman of fa- 
mily, an orphan; and is obliged, at a very great ex- 


pence, to ſupport her claim to Eſtates, which were his 


principal inducement to make his addreſſes to her; but 
which, to this day, he bas not recovered ; nor is likely 
to recover; having very powerful adverſaries to con- 
tend with, and a title to aſſert, which admits of liti- 
gation; and he not bleſſed with ſo much patience as is 
neceſlary to perſons embarraſſed in Law. 7 
W hat is further obſervable with regard to him, is, 
that the match was entirely of his own head, againſt 
the advice of his Father, Mother, and Uncles, who- 


warned him of marrying in this Lady a Law-ſvit for 


life. His ungenerous behaviour to his Wife, for what 
ſhe cannot help, and for what is as much her misfor- 
tune as hit, has occaſioned ſuch eſtrangements between 
them (ſhe being a woman of ſpirit) as, were the Law- 
ſuits determined, and even more favourably than pro- 
bably they will be, muſt make him unhappy to the End 
of his Life. He attributes all his misfortunes, when 
he opens himſelf to the fow friends he has, 0 bis vile 
and cruel treatment of his angelic Sifler. He confeſſes 
theſe misfortunes to be juſt, without having temper to- 
acquieſce in the acknowleged juſtice. One month ia 
every year he puts on mourning, and that month com- 
mences with him on the 7th of September, during 
which he ſhuts himſelf up from all company. Finally, 
he is looked upon, and often calls himſelf, . 
Tux MosT MISERABLE OF BEINGS. | 
ARABELLA's Fortune became a temptation to 2 
man of Quality to make his addreſles to ber: His Title 
an inducement with her to approve of him. os 
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and Siſters, when they are not Friends, are generally 
the ſharpeſt Enemies to each other. He thought too 
much was done for her in the Settlements. She thought 
not enough. * And for ſome years-paſt, they have fo 
heartily-hated each other, that if either know'a joy, it 
is in being told of ſomie new misfortune or diſpleaſure 
that happens to the othef. Indeed; before they came 
to an open rupture, they were continually loading each 
other, by way of exonerating themſelves. (io the addi- 
tional \difquiet ef the whole family ) with the principal 
guilt of their implacable behaviour and ſordid cruelty to 
their admirable Siſter, May the reports that are ſpread} 
of this Lady's further unha pines from her Lord's free 
life; a = ſhe ju/tly thought! ſo odious in Mr. Love- 
lace (though that would not have been en inſuperable 
objection with her to his addreſſes); and of his pub- 
lic flights and contempt of her, and even ſometimes of 
his perſonal abuſes, which are ſaid to be owing to her 
impatient ſpirit, and violent paſſions ; be utterly 

roundleſs.— For, what a heart muſt that be, which 
would wiſn ſhe-might be as great a torment to-her- 
ſelf, as ſhe had aimed to be to her Siſter # Eſpecially 
as ſhe regrets to this hour, and declares, that ſhe ſhall 


ta the laſt of her life, her cruel treatment of that Siſter; 


and (as well as her Brother) is but too ready to attri- 
bute, to that her own unhappineſs. 


Mr. AN rox and Mr. oHN HARLOwR are ſtill 


ſat the) writing of this] living : But often declare, 
hat, with their beloved Niece, they loſt ali the joy 
of their lives: And lament, without reſerve, in all 


companies, the unnatural Part 1 were induced to 


take againſt her. 

Mr. SoLmes is alſo ftill living, if a man of his caſt 
may be ſaid to live; for his general behaviour and ſor- 
did manners are ſuch: as juſtify the averſion the excel- 


tent Lady had to him. He has moreover found his 


addteſſes rejected by ſeveral women of far inferior ſor- 
tunes (great as his own are) by thoſe of the Lady to 


whom he was encouraged to aſpue, Mr, 


>. 
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Mr. MowBRAY and Mr. TourRviILLE having 
loſt the man in whoſe converſation they ſo much de- 
lighted ; ſhock'd and awakened by the ſeveral unhappy 
cataſtrophes before their eyes ; and having always ra- 
ther ductile and diftating hearts; wok their friend Bel- 
ford's advice: Converted the remainder of their for- 
tunes into Annuities for life; and retired, the one 
into Yorkſhire, the other into Nottinghamſhire, of 
which counties they are natives: Their friend Bel- 
ford managing their concerns fer them, and corre- 
ſponding with them, and having more and more hopes 
every time he ſees them (which is once or twice a year, 
when they come to town) that they will become more 
and more worthy of their Names and Families. | 

As thoſe Siſters in iniquity, SALLY MARTIN. 
and PoLLY HoRToON, had abilities and education 
ſuperior to what creatures of their caſt generally can 
boaſt of; and as their Hiſtories are no- where given in 
the preceding Papers, in which they are frequently 
mentioned; it cannot fail of gratifying the reader's 
curioſity, as well as anſwering the good ends deſigned 
by the publication of this Work, to give a brief ac- 
count of their Parentage, and manner of Itaining- 
up, preparative to the vile courſes they fell into, and 
of what became of them, aſter the dreadful exit of 
the infamous Sinclair. | | 

SaiLy MARTIN was the daughter of a ſubſtan- 
tial Mercer at the Court-end of the town; to whom 
her Mother, a Grocer's Daughter in the city, brought 
a handſome fortune; and both having a gay turn, 
and being fond of the faſhions which it was their bu + 
ſineſs to promote; and which the wives and daugh- 
ters of the uppermoſt tradeſmen (eſpecially in that 
quarter of the town) generally affect to follow; it 
was no wonder that they brought up their daughter 
accordingly : Nor that ſhe, who was a very ſprightly 
and ready-witted girl, and reckoned very pretty and 
very genteel, ſhould every year improve upon ſuch 
examples, | Sha: 
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dhe early found herfelf miſtreſs of herſelf, Aj 


ſhe did was right : All ſhe ſaid was admired. Early, 


very early, did ſhe diſmiſs bluſhes from her check. 
She could not bluſh, becauſe ſhe could not doubt: 
And ſilence, whateyer were the ſubject, was as much 
a ſtranger to her, as diffidence. 

She never was left out of any party of pleaſure, 
aſter ſhe had paſſed her Ninth year ; and, in honour 
of her prattling vein, was conſidered as a principal 
perſon. in the frequent Treats and Entertainments 
which her parents, fond of luxurious living, gave 
with a view to encreaſe their acquaintance for the 
ſake of their buſineſs. Not duly reflecting, that the 
part they ſuffered her to take in what made for their 
intereſt, would probably be a means to quicken the 
appetites and ruin the morais of that daughter, for 
whoſe ſake, as an only child, they were ſolicitous to 
obtain wealth, 


The CHiLD ſo much a Woman, what muſt the 
Woman be ? 

At Fifteen or Sixteen, ſhe affected, both in dreſs 
and manners, to ape ſuch of the quality, as were 
moſt Apiſh. The richeſt ſilks in ber Father's ſhop 
were not too rich for her; At all public diverſions, 
ſhe was the leader, inſtead of the led, of all her fe- 


male kindred and acquaintance ; tho' they were a 


third older than herſelf, She would buſtle herſelf 
into a place, and make room for her more baſhful 
companions, through the frowns of the firlt poſſeſſors, 
at a crouded theatre; leaving every one near her a- 
mazed at her ſelf- conſequence, wondering ſhe had no 
ſervant to keep place for her; whiſperingly enquir- 
ing who ſhe was; and then fitting down admiring 
her fortitude. | 
She officiouſly made herſelf of conſequence to the 
moſt noted Players; who, as one of their patroneſſes, 


applied to her for her intereft, on theic Benefit- nights. 


She 
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She knew the Chriſtian, as well as Sur-Name of eve- 
ry pretty fellow who frequented public places; and 
affected to ſpeak of them by their former. ITT 

Thoſe who had not obeyed the call ber eyes al- 
ways made upon all of them for notice at her en- 
trance, or before, ſhe took her ſeat, were ſpoken of 
with haughtineſs, as, Jack's, or Tom's ; while her 
favourites with an affectedly-endearing familiarity, 
and a prettineſs of accent, were Jackeys and Toms 
mys ; and if they ſtood very high in her graces, Dear 
Devils, and agreeable Toads. | 3 1 

She ſat in judgment, and an inexorable judge ſhe 
was, upon the actions and conduct of every man and 
woman of quality and faſhion, as they became the 
fubjects of converfation, She was deeply learned in 
the ſcandalous Chronicle: She made every character, 
every praiſe, and every cenſure, ſerve to exalt herſelf, 


She ſhould ſcorn to do ſo or ſo /—Or, That was ever 


her way; and juft what, ſhe did, or liked to do; and 
judging berſelf by the vileneſs of the moſt vile of her 
Sex, ſhe wiped her mouth, and ſat down ſatisfied 
with her own virtue. | 

She had her chair to attend her where-ever ſhe 
went, and found people among her Betters, as her 
pride ſtooped to call ſome of the moſt inſignificant 
people in the world, to encourage her viſits, 

She was practiſed in all the arts of the Card-table: 


A true Spartan girl; and had even courage, occaſion- 


ally, to wrangle off a detection. Late hours (turn- 
ing night into day, and day into night) were the al- 
moſt unavoidable conſequence of her frequent play. 
Her parents pleaſed themſelves that their Sally had a 
charming conſtitution : And as long as ſhe ſuffered 
not in her health, they were regardleſs of her morals. 
The needle ſhe hated : And made the conſtant 
ſubjects of her ridicule the fine works that uſed to 
employ, and keep out of idleneſs, luxury, and ex- 
travagance, and at home (were they to have been of 
NGO. 
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no other ſervice) the women of the laſt age, when 
there were no Vaux-halls, Ranelaghs, Marybones, 
and ſuch like places of diverſion, to dreſs out for, 
and gad after. | 
And as to Family-management, her parents had 
not required any knowlege of that ſort from her; 
and ſhe conſidered it as a qualification only neceſſary 
for hirelings, and the low-born, and as utterly un- 
worthy of the attention of a modern fine Lady. 
Altho' her Father had great buſineſs, yet, living 
in ſo high and expenſive a way, he pretended not to 
give her a fortune anſwerable to it. Neither he nor 
is Wife, having ſet out with any notion of fruga- 
lity, could think of retrenching. Nor did their 
Daughter deſire that they ſhould retrench. They 
thought glare or oſtentation reputable. They called 
it living genteelly. And as they lifted their heads 
above their neighbours, they ſuppoſed their credit 
concerned to go forward rather than backward in 
outward appearances, They flattered themſelves, 
and they flattered their girl, and ſhe was entirely of 
their opinion, that ſhe had charms and wit enough 
fo attract ſome man of rank; of Fortune at leaſt: 
And yet this Daughter of a Mercer-Father and Gro- 
cer-Mother could not bear the thoughts of a creeping 
Cit; encouraging herſelf with the few inſtances 
{comparatively few) which ſhe had always in her 
head as common ones, of girls much inferior to herſelf 
in ſtation, ' talents, education, and even fortune, 
who had ſucceeded—as ſhe doubted not to ſucceed. 
Handſome Settlements, and a Chariot, that tempting 
gewgaw to the vanity of the middling claſs of females, 
were the leaſt that ſhe propoſed to nerfelf. But all 
this while, neither her parents nor herſelf conſidered, 
that ſhe had appetites indulged to ſtruggle with, and 
a turn of education given her, as well as a warm 
conſtitution; unguarded by ſound principles, and un- 
Ned nt 0! J benefited- 
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benefited by example, which made her much better 
qualified for a Miſtreſs than a Wife. | | 

Her Twentieth year, to her own equal wonder 
and regret, paſſed over her head, and ſhe had not had 
one offer that her pride would permit her to accept 
of. A girl from Fifteen to Eighteen, , her. beauty 
then beginning to bloſſom, will, as a new thing, at- 
ttact the eyes of men: But if ſhe make her face 
cheap at public places, ſhe will find, that new faces 
will draw more attention than fine faces conſtantly 
ſeen. Policy therefore, if nothing elſe were conſi- 
dered, would induce a young beauty, if ſhe could 
tame her vanity, juſt to ſhew herſelf, and to be talk- 
ed of, and then withdrawing, as if from diſcretion 
(and diſcreet it will be to do ſo) expect to be /ought 
after, rather than to be thought to /eet for; only 
reviving now-and-then the memory of herlelf, at the 
public places in turn, if ſhe find herſelf likely to be 
forgotten; and then ſhe will be new again. But 
this obſervation ought young Ladies always to have 
in their heads, that they can hardly ever expect to 
gratify their vanity, and at the ſame time gain the 
zdmiration of men worthy of making partners for life, 
They may, in ſhort, have many admirers at public 
places, but not one Lover, | 

Sally Martin knew notbing of this doQtrine. Her 
beauty was in its bloom, and yet ſhe found herſelf 
neglected. * Sally Martin, the Mercer's Daughter : 
She never fails being here ;* was the anſwer, and 
the accompanying obſervation, made to every Queſ- 
tioner, Who 1s that Lady ? ' 

At laſt, her deſtiny approached, It was at a Maſ- 
22 that ſhe firſt ſaw the gay, the handſome 

ovelace, who was juſt returned from his travels. 
She was immediately ſtruck with his figure, and with 


- the brilliant things that ſhe heard fall from his lips as 


he happened to ſit near her. He, who was not then 
looking out for a Wife, was taken with Sally's ſmart- 
85 5 neſs, 


, 
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neſs, and with an air that at the ſame time ſhewed 
her to be equally genteel and ſelf- ſignificant; and 
figns of approbation mutually paſſing, he found no 
difficulty in acquainting himfelf where to viſit her 
Next day. And yet it was ſome mortification to a 
perſon of her felf-conſequence, and gay appearance, 
to ſubmit to be known by ſo fine a young gentleman 
as no more than a Mercer's daughter. 85 natural is 
it for a girl brought up as Sally was, to be occa- 
fionally aſhamed of thoſe whoſe folly had ſet her 
above herſelf. EM OM 

But whatever it might be to Sally, it was no diſ- 
appointment to Mr, Lovelace, to find his Miſtreſs of 
no higher degree; becauſe he hoped to reduce her 
ſoon, to the Joweft condition that an unhappy wo- 
man can fall into. ü 

But when Mifs Martin had informed herſe!f, that 
her lover was the Nephew and preſumptive Heir of 


Lord M. ſhe thought him the very man for whom - 


ſhe had been ſo long and fo impatiently looking out; 
and for whom it was worth her while to fpread her 
tofls. And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
it is very probable, that Mr. Lovelace had Sally Mar- 
Lin in his thoughts, and perhaps two or three more, 
whoſe hopes of marriage from him had led them to 
their ruin, when he drew the following whimſical 
picture, in a Letter to his friend Belford, not inſerted 
an the preceding Collection. 
© Methinks,' ſays he, © I ſee a young couple in court- 
< ſhip, having each a deſign upon the other: The girl 
< plays off: She is very bapyy, as ſhe is: She cannot 
< be happier : She will not change her ſingle ſtate : 
© The man, I will ſuppoſe, is one who does not con- 
< feſs, that he deſires not that ſhe, ſhould : She holds 
© ready a net under her apron ; he another under his 
© coat ; each intending to throw it over the other's 
© neck; ſhs over his, when her price is gratified, and 
« ſhe thinks ſhe can be ſure of him; he over hers, 
© when 
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when the watched - ſor yielding moment has carried 
conſent too far— And ſuppoſe he happens to be the 
more dextrous of the two, and whips his net over 
her, before ſhe can caft hers over him; how, I 
would fain know, can the be juſtly entitled to cry 
out upon cruelty, barbarity, deception, ſacrifices, 
and all the reſt of the exclamatory nonſenſe, with 
which the pretty fools, in ſuch a cafe, are wont to 
din the ears of their conquerors ? Is is not juſt, 
thinkeſt thou, when ſhe makes her appeals to gods 
and men, that both gods and men fhould laugh at 
her, and hitting her in the teeth with her own felo- 
nious intentions, bid her fit down patiently under 
© her deſerved diſappointment f* 

In ſhort, Sally's parents, as well as herſelf, encau- 
raged Mr. Lovelace's viſits. "They thought they 


.. , 


might truſt to a diſcretion in her which ſhe herſelf was 


too wile to doubt. Pride they knew ſhe had. And 
that, in theſe caſes, is often called diſcretion — Lord 
help the Sex, ſays Lovelace, if they had not Pride 
Nor did they ſuſpect danger from that ſpecious air of 
ſincerity, and gentleneſs of manners, which he could 
aſſume or lay afide whenever he pleaſed. | 
The ſecond Maſquerade, which was no more than 
their third meeting abroad, completed her ruin, from 
ſo practiſed, tho' fo young a deceiver; and that be- 
fore ſhe well knew ſhe was in danger : For, having 
prevailed on her to go off with him about Twelve 
o'clock to his Aunt Forbes's, a oy of honour and 
fortune, to whom he had given reaſon to expect her 
future Niece [the only hint of Marriage he ever gave 
her], he carried her to the houſe of the wicked wo- 
man, who bears the name of Sinclair in theſe Pa- 
pers: And there, by promiſes, which ſhe underſtood 
in the favourable ſenſe (for where a woman loves, ſhe 
ſeldom doubts enough for her own ſafety) obtained 
an eaſy conqueſt oyer a virtue that was little more 
than nominal, ; 


He 
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He found it not difficult to induce her to proceed 


in the guilty commerce, till the effects of it became 


too apparent to be hid. Her parents then (in the 
firſt fury of their diſappointment, and vexation for 
being deprixed of all hopes of ſuch a Son-in-law) 
turned her out of doors. * 

Her diſgrace thus publiſhed, ſhe became hardened; 
and, protected by her ſeducer, whoſe favourite Mi- 
ſtreſs ſhe. then was, ſhe was fo incenſed againſt her 
Parents for an indignity fo little ſuiting with her 
pride, and the head they had always given her, that 
ſhe refuſed to return to them, when, repenting of 
their paſſionate treatment of her, they would have 
been reconciled to her : And, becoming the favourite 


Daughter of her Mother Sinclair, at the perſuaſions 


of that abandoned woman, ſhe practiſed to bring on 
an abortion, which ſhe affected, tho' ſhe was ſo far 
e, that it had like to have coſt her her life. 


Thus, unchaſtity her furſt crime, murder her next, 


her conſcience became ſeared ; and, young as ſhe was, 
and fond of her deceiver, ſoon grew indelicate enough, 
having ſo thorough-paced a Schoolmiſtreſs, to do all 


| ſhe could to promote the pleaſures of the man who 


had ruined ber; ſcrupling not, with a ſpirit truly di- 
abolical, to endeavour to draw in others to follow her 
example. And it is hardly to be believed what miſ- 


chiefs of this ſort ſhe was the means of effecting; 


woman conhding in, and daring woman ; and ſhe a 
creature of ſpecious appearance, and great art. 
A ſtill viler wickedneſs, if poſſible, remains to be 


ſaid of Sally Martin. 8 
Her Father daying, her Mother, in hopes to re- 


claim her, as ſhe called it, propoſed to her to quit the 
houſe of the infamous Sinclair, and to retire with her 


into the country, where her diſgrace, and her then 


wicked way of life, would not be known ; and there 


ſo to live, as to ſave appearances ; the only virtue 8 
| | hs 
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had ever taught her ; beſides that of endeavourin 
rather to delude, than to be deluded, 

'To this Sally conſented ; but with no other in- 
tention, as ſhe often owned (and gloried in it) than 
to cheat her Mother of the greateſt part of her ſub- 
ſtance, in revenge for conſenting to her being turned 
out of doors long before, and by way of repriſal for 
having perſuaded her Father, as ſhe would have it, 
to cut her off, in his laſt Will, from any ſhare in his 
fortune. | 

This unnatural wickedneſs, in half a year's time, 
ſhe brought about ; and then the Serpent retired to 
her obſcene den with her ſpoils, laughing at what ſhe 
had done; even after it had broken her Mother's 
heart, as it did in a few month's time: A ſevere, but 
juſt puniſhment for the unprincipled education ſhe 
had given her. | Cs 

It ought to be added, that this was an iniquity, of 
which neither Mr. Lovelace, nor any of his friends, 
could bear to hear her boaſt ; and always check'd her 
for it whenever ſhe did; condemning it with one 
voice: And it is certain, that this and other inſtances 
of her complicated wickedneſs, turned early Love» 
lace's heart againſt her; and, had ſhe not been ſub- 
ſervient to him in his other purſuits, he would not 
have endured her : For, ſpeaking of her, he would 
ſay, Let not any one reproach us, Jack: There is no 
wickedneſs lite the wickedneſs of a woman (a). 

A bad education was the preparative, it muſt be 
confeſſed: And for this Sally Martin had reaſon to 
thank her Parents: As they had reaſon to thank 
themſelves, for what followed: But, had ſhe not 
met with a Lovelace, ſhe had avoided a Sinclair; and 
mizht have gone on at the common rate of wives fo 
educated ; and been the Mother of children turned 
out to take their chance in the world, as ſhe was; ſo 
many lumps of ſoft wax, fit to take any impreſſion 
Vor. VIII. N | that 
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that the firſt accidents gave them; neither happy, not 
making happy ; every-thing but uſeful ; and well off 
if not extremely miſerable. 7 
Pol Lr HoRTON was the daughter of a gentle. 


woman well deſcended ; whoſe Huſband, a man of 


family, and ef honour, was a captain in the Guards, 

He died when Polly was about Nine years of age, 
leaving her to the care of her Mother, a lively young 
Lady of about Twenty-ſix ; with a genteel proviſion 
for both. | 

Her Mother was extremely fond of her Polly; but 
had it not in +er/elf to manifeſt the true, the genuine 
fondneſs of a Parent, by a ſtrict and guarded educa- 
tion ; drefling out, and viſiting, and being viſited by 
the gay of her own Sex, and caſting out her eye a- 
broad, as one very ready to try her fortune again in 
the married ſtate. 

This induced thoſe airs, and a love to thoſe di- 
verſions, which make a young widow, of ſo lively 
a turn, the unfitteſt Tutreſs in the world, even to 
her own daughter. | 

Mrs: Horton herſelf having had an early turn to 
Muſic, and that fort of reading which is but an 
earlier debauchery for young minds, preparative to 
the groſſer at riper years, to wit, Romances and No- 
vels, Songs and Plays, and thoſe without diſtinction, 
moral or immoral, ſhe indulged her daughter in the 
ſame taſte; and at thoſe hours, when they could not 
take part in the more active and lively amuſements 
and Kill times, as ſome call them, uſed to employ 
Miſs to read to her; happy enough in her own ima- 
gination, that, while ſhe was diverting ber own ears, 
and ſometimes, as the piece was, corrupting her own 
heart, and her child's too, ſhe was teaching Miſs to 
read, and improve her mind; for it was the boaſt of 
every tea-table half-hour, That Miſs Horton, in pro- 
Priety, accent, and emphaſis, ſurpaſſed all the young 
Ladies of her age : And, at other times, compliment- 

ws 


— 
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nor ing the pleaſed Mother Bleſt me, Madam, with 


ft, what a ſurpriſing grace Miſs Horton reads /—She 
enters into the very ſpirit of ber ſubjett—T his ſhe could 


le- have from nobody but you An intended praiſe ; but, 
of as the ſubjects were, would have been a ſevere /atire 
ds, in the mouth of an enemy !\—While the fond, the 
ge, inconſiderate Mother, with a delighted air, would 
ing cry, Why, I cannot but ſay, Miſs Horton does credit 
ion to her Tutreſs! And then a Come-hither, my beſi 


Love ! And, with a kiſs of approbation, hat a 
pleaſure to your dear Papa, had he lived to ſee your 
improvements, my Charmer ! — 8 with a 
ſigh of ſatisfaction; her eyes turning round upon the 
circle, to take in all the ſilent applauſes of theirs ! 
But little thought the fond, the fooliſh Mother, what 
the plant would be, which was ſpringing up from 
theſe ſeeds ! Little imagined ſhe, that her own ruin, 
as well as her child's, was to be the conſequence of 
this fine education; and that, in the ſame ill- fated 
hour, the honour both of Mother and Daughter was 
to become a ſacrifice to the intriguing Invader. 

This the laughing girl, when abandoned to her 
evil deſtiny, and in company with her Siſter Sally, 
and others, each recounting their ſettings-out, their 
progreſs, and ther fall, frequently related to be her 
education and manner of training- up. . 

This, and to ſee a ſucceſſion of Humble Servants 
buzzing about a Mother, who took too much pride 
in addreſſes of that kind, what a beginning what an 
example, to a conſtitution of tinder, ſo prepared to 
receive the ſpark ſtruck from the ſteely forehead, and 
flinty heart, of ſuch a Libertine, as at laſt it was their 
fortune to be encountered by ! 

In ſhort, as Miſs grew up under the influ- 
ences of ſuch a Directreſs, and of books ſo light 
and frothy, with the inflaming additions of Mu- 
ſic, Concerts, Opera's, Plays, Aſſemblies, Balls, and 
the reſt of the rabble of Amuſements of the mo- 
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dern life, it is no wonder, that, like early fruit, ſhe was 
ſoon ripened to the hand of the inſidious gatherer. 

At Fifteen, ſhe own'd ſhe was ready to fanſy 
herſelf the Heroine of every Novel, and of every 
Comedy ſhe read, fo well did ſhe enter into the ſpirit 
of her ſubject: She glowed to become the object of 
ſome Hero's flame; and perfectly longed to begin an 
intrigue, and even to be run away with by ſome en- 
terpriſing Lover: Yet had neither Confinement nor 
Check to apprehend from her indiſcreet Mother : 
Which ſhe thought abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute 
2 Partheniſſa . 
Nevertheleſs, with all theſe fine modern qualities, 
did ſhe complete her Nineteenth year, before ſhe met 
with any addreſs of conſequence : One half of her ad- 
mirers being afraid, becauſe of her gay turn, -and but 
middling. fortune, to make ſerious applications for 
her favour ; while others were kept at a diſtance, by 
the ſuperior airs ſhe aſſumed; and a third ſort, not 
ſufficiently penetrating the foibles either of Mother or 
Daughter, were kept off by the ſuppoſed watchful care 
of the former. | 

But when the man of intrepidity and intrigue was 
found, never was Heroine ſo ſoon ſubdued, never 
Goddeſs ſo early ſtript of her celeſtials! For, at the 
Opera, a Jiverkion at which neither ſhe nor her Mo- 
ther ever miſſed to be preſent, ſhe beheld the ſpecious 
Lovelace ; beheld him inveſted with all the airs of 
heroic inſult, reſenting a ſlight affront offered to his 
Sally Martin, by Two gentlemen who had known 
her in her more hopeful ſtate, one of whom Mr. 
Lovelace obliged to ſneak away with a broken head, 
given with the pommel of his ſword, the other with a 
bloody noſe ; neither of them well ſupporting that 
readineſs of offence, which it ſeems, was a part of 
their #n2wwn characters to be guilty of. | 

The gallantry of this action drawing every by- 


ſtander on the ſide of the Hero, O the brave man ! 


cried 
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cried Polly Horton aloud, to her Mother, in a kind 
of rapture, How needful the protection of the Brave tn 
the Fair ! with a ſoftneſs in her voice, which ſhe 
had taught herſelf, to ſuit her fanſied hig condition 


of Life. 
A ſpeech ſo much in his favour, could not but take 


the notice of a man who was but too ſenſible of the 


advantages which his fine perſon, and noble air, gave 
him over the gentler hearts, who was always watch- 
ing every female eye, and who had his ear continuak- 
ly turned to every affected voice; for that was one of 


| his indications of a proper ſudject to be attempted-— 


Asfectation of every ſort, he uſed to ſay, is a certain 
fien rf a torong turned head; of a faulty judgment”: 
And upon ſuch a baſis I ſeldom build in vain. 

He inſtantly reſolved to be acquainted with a young 
creature, who ſeemed ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in his fa- 
your. Never man had a readier invention for all forts 
of miſchief, He gave his Sally her Cue. He called 
her Siſter in their hearing. And Sally whiſperingly 
gave the young Lady, and her Mother, in her own 
way, the particulars of the affront ſhe had received; 
making herſelf an Angel of Light, to caſt the brighter 
ray upon the character of her heroic brother. She 
particularly praiſed his known and approved courage 
and mingled with her praiſes of him, ſuch circum» 
ſtances relating to his birth, his fortune and endow- 
ments, as left him nothing to do but to fall in love 
with the enamoured Polly. 

Mr. Lovelace preſently ſaw what turn to give to 
his profeſſions : So brave a man ! yet of manners fo 
gentle! hit the young Lady's taſte : Nor could ſhe 
ſuſpect the heart, that ſuch an aſpect cover'd. This . 
was the man ! the very man ! ſhe whiſpered to her 
Mother: And, when the Opera was over, his ſer- 
vant procuring a coach, he undertook, with his ſpe- 
cious Siſter, to ſet them down at their. own lodgings, 
tho” fituated a quite different way from his: Ant 
N 3 there 
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ro ſung, vowed, promiſed : Their 


ran through her fortune in a very little time; 
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there were they prevailed upon to alight, and partake 
of a ſlight 2 

Sally preſſed them to return the favour to her at her 
Aunt's Forbes's, and hoped it would be before her 


Brother went to his own ſeat. 


They promiſed her, and named their evening. 
A ſplendid entertainment was provided. The gueſts 


came, having in the interim found all that was ſaid of 


his name, and family, and fortune, to be true. Per- 
fons of ſo little ſtrictneſs in their own morals, took it 
not into their heads to be very inquiſitive after his. 
Muſic and dancing had their ſhare in the entertain- 
ment: Theſe opened their hearts, already half-open- 
ed by Love: The Aunt Forbes, and the Lover's Sif- 
ter, let them open by their own example: The He- 
atitude was mov- 


J, their hopes in- 


ed, their delights were augmente 


creaſed ; their confidence was engaged ; all their ap- 


petites up in arms ; the rich wines co-operating ; beat 
quite off their guard, and not Thought enough remain- 
ing ſo much as for ſuſpicion; Miſs, detach'd from her 


Mother by Sally, ſoon fell a ſacrifice to the ſucceſs- 


ful Intriguer. | | 

The widow herſelf, half intoxicated,and raiſed as ſhe 
was with artful mixtures, and inflamed by Love un- 
expectedly tendered by one of the libertines his conſtant 
companions (to whom an Opportunity was contrived 
to be given to be alone with her, and that cloſely 
followed by Importunity) fell into her daugher's error. 


The conſequences of which, in age of time, becom- 


ing apparent, grief, ſhame, remorſe, ſeized her heart 
(her own —— not allowing her to arraign her 
hter's) and ſhe ſurvived not her delivery; leav- 


Dau 
ing Polly with Child likewiſe : Who, when deliver- 
ed, being too fond of the gay Deluder to renounce 


his company, even when ſhe found herſelf deluded, 
ſell into a courſe of extravagance and diſſoluteneſs; 


and, 
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and, as an high preferment, at laſt, with Sally, was 


ee a quarter - partner with the deteſtable Sin- 

clair. | | 

All that is neceſſary to add to the Hiſtory of theſe - 
unhappy women, will be compriſed in a very little 

compaſs. | | 

After the death of the profligate Sinclair, they kept 
on the infamous trade with too much ſucceſs ; till an 
accident happened in the houſe—A gentleman of fa- 
mily killed in it in a fray, contending with another for 
a new-vamp'd face. Sally was accuſed of holding the 
gentleman's arm, while his more fayoured adverſary 
ran him through the heart, and then made off. And 
ſhe, being tried for her life, narrowly eſcaped, 

This accident obliged them to break up houſe-keep- 
ing ; and not having been frugal enough of their ill- 
gotten gains (laviſhing upon one, what they get by an- 
other) they were compelled, for ſubſiſtence- ſake, to 
enter themſelves as under-managers at ſuch another 
houſe as their own had been. In which ſervice, ſoon 
after, Sally died of a fever and ſurfeit got by a debauch: 
And the other, about a month > aan, 46 a violent cold, 
occaſioned thro” careleſſneſs in a Salivation. 


Happier Scenes open for the remaining characters; 
for it might be deſcending too low to mention the 
untimely Ends of Dorcas, and of William, Mr. Love- 
lace's wicked ſervant ; and the pining and conſump- 
tive ones of Betty Barnes and Jeſeph Leman, unmar- 
ried both, and in leſs than a year after the happy death 
of their excellent young Lady. : 

The good Mrs. NoR Ton paſſed the ſmall remain- 
der of her life, as happily as ſhe wiſhed, in her belov- 
ed foſter-daughter's dairy houſe, as it uſed to be cal- 
led: As ſhe wiſhed, we repeat ;—for ſhe had too 
ſtrong aſpirations after Another life, to be greatly at- 


tached to 'T his. | 
| N 4 | She 
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She laid out the greateſt part of her time in doing 
good by her advice, and by the prudent management of 
the Fund committed to her direction. Having lived an 
exemplary life from her youth upwards ; and ſeen her 
Son happily ſettled in the world; ſhe departed with eaſe 
and calmneſs, without pang or agony, like a tired tra- 
veller, falling into a ſweet ſlumber : Her laſt words ex- 
prefling her hope of being reſtored to the child of her 
boſom ; and to her own excellent Father and Mother, 
to whoſe care and pains ſhe owed that good education 
to which ſhe was indebted for all her other bleſſings. 
The Poors Fund, which was committed to her care, 
ſhe reſigned, a week before her death, into the hands 
of Mrs. Hickman, according to the direction of the 
Will, and all the accounts and difburſements with it ; 
which ſhe had kept with ſuch an exactneſs, that that 
Lady declares, that ſhe will follow her method, and 
only wiſhes to diſcharge the truſt as well. | 
Miſs Hows was not to be perſuaded to quit her 
mourning for her dear friend, until Six months were ful- 
ly expired: And then ſhe made Mr. Hic MAN one of 
the happieſt men in the world. A woman of her fine 

ſenſe and underftanding,married to a man of virtue and 
good - nature (who had no paſt capital errors to reflect 
upon, and to abate his joys, and whoſe behaviour to 
Ars. Hickman is as affectionate, as it was reſpectful to 
Miſs Howe) could not do otherwiſe. They are already 
bletied with two fine children; a Daughter, to whom, 
by joint conſent, they have given the name of her be- 
loved Friend; and a Son, who bears that of his Father, 

She has allotted to Mtr. Hickman, who takes delight 
in doing good (and that as much for its own ſake, as to 
oblige her) hi part of the management of the Poors 
Fund; to be accountable for it,as ſhe pleaſantly ſays, to 


ber. She has appropriated every Thurſday morning ior 


ber part of that management; and takes ſo much de- 
light in the taſk, that ſhe declares it to be one of the 
moſt agreeable of her amuſements. And the more 

| argreeable, 
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agreeable, as ſhe teaches every one whom ſhe bene- 
fits, to bleſs the Memory of her departed Friend ; to 
whom ſhe attributes the merit of all her «wn charities, 
as well as the honour of thoſe which ſhe diſpenſes in- 

urſuance of her Will. 
She has declared, That this Fund ſhall never fall 
while ſhe lives: She has even engaged her Mother to 
contribute annually to it. And'Mr.Hickman has ap- 
propriated twenty pounds a year to the ſame. In con- 
fideration of which ſhe allows him to recommend four 


objects yearly to partake of it.—Allows, is her ſtyle 5- | 


for ſhe aſſumes the whole prerogative of diſpenſing this 
charity; the only prerogative ſhe does or has: occaſion 
to aſſume. In every other caſe, there is but one will be- 
tween them; and that is generally his or hers, as ei- 
ther ſpeaks firſt, upon any ſubject, be it what it will. 
Mas. Hickman, ſhe ſometimes as pleaſantly as ge- 
nerouſly tells him, muſt not quite forget that ſhe was 
once Miss Hows, becauſe if he had not loved her as 
ſuch, and with all her foibles, ſhe had never been 
Mars. HickMan, Nevertheleſs ſhe ſeriouſly, on all 
occaſions, and that to others, as well as to himſelf, 
confeſſes, that ſhe owes him unreturnable obligations 
fot his patience with her in HER Day, and for his ge- 
nerous Behaviour 1% her in HIS; | 

And ſtill the more highly does fhe eſteem and love 
him, as ſhe reflects upon his paſt kindneſs to her be- 
loved Friend; and on that dear Friend's good opinion 
of him. Nor is it leſs grateful] to her, that the worthy 
man joins moſt fincerely with her in all thoſe reſpect- 
ful and affectionate recollections, which make the me- 
mory of the Departed precious to Survivors. | 

Mr. BELFORD was not ſo deſtitute of humanityand 
affection, as to be unconcerned at the unhappy fate of 
his moſt intimate friend. But when he reflects upon 
the untimely Ends of ſeveral of his companions, but juſt 
mentioned in the preceding hiſtory(a)—Onthe ſhock- 

9 ing 
(a) See Vol. VII, p. 13, And Vol, VIII. p. 138, 26. 
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ing deſpondency and death ofhis poor friend Belton On 
the ſignal juſtice which overtook the wicked Tomlinſon 
On the dreadful exit of the infamous Sinclair On 
the deep remorſes of his more valued friend—And, on 
the other hand, on the Example ſet him by the moſt 
excellent of her Sex - and on her bleſſed preparation, 6 
and happy departure —And when he conſiders, as he | 
often does with awe and terror, that his wicked habits 
were ſo rooted in his depraved heart, that all theſe Warn- 
ings, and this lovely Example, ſeemed to be but neceſſary 
to enable him to fubdue them, and to reform ; and that 
ſuch awakening Calls are hardly ever afforded to men of 
His caſt, or (if they are) but ſeldom attended with ſuch 
happy effects in the Prime of Youth, and in the full 
Vigour of Conſtitution: When he reflects upon all 
theſe things, he adores the Mercy, which thro” theſe 
Calls has ſnatched him as a brand out of the fire : And 
thinks himſelf obliged to make it his endeavour to 
find out, and to reform, any of thoſe who may have 
been endangered by his means; as well as to repair, 
to the utmoſt of his power, any damage or miſchiefs 
which he may have occaſioned to others. 
With regard tothe Truft with which he washonour- 
ed by the inimitable Lady, he had the pleaſure of ac- 
quitting himſelfof it in a veryfew months, to every- bo- 
dy's fatisfaQtion ; even to that of the unhappy family; 
who ſent him their thanks on the occaſion. Nor was 
he, at delivering up his accounts, contented with reſign- 
ing the Legacy bequeathed to him, to the Uſes of the 
Wil. So that the Poors Fund, as it is called, is be- 
come a very conſiderable Sum; and will be a lafting 
bank for relief of objects who beſt deſerve relief. 
There was but one Earthly Bleſſing which remained 
for Mr. Belford to wiſh for, in order, morally ſpeaking, 
to ſecure to him all his other bleſſings; and that was, 
the greateſt of all wordly ones, a virtuous and prudent 
Wiſe. So free a liver as he had been, he did not think 
that he could be worthy of ſuch a one, till, upon an 
| impar- 
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imperial examination of himſelf, he found the pleaſure 
he had in his new reſolutions ſo great, and his abhor- 
rence of his former courſes fo ſincere, that he was the 
leſs apprehenſive of a deviation. 

Upon this preſumption, having alſo kept in his mind 
fome encouraging hints from Mr. Lovelace; and hav- 
ing been ſo happy as to have it in his power to oblige 
Lord M. and that whole nobly family, by ſome ſer- 
vices grateful to them (the requeſt for which from'his 


unhappy friend was brought over, among other papers, 
with the dead body, by De la Tour); he beſought that 


nobleman's leave to make his addreſſes to to Miſs CH a r- 


LOTTE MONT Au, the eldeſt of his Lordſhip's two 
Nieces : And making at the ſame time ſuch propoſals of 
Settlements as were not objected to, his Lordſhip was 
pleaſed to uſe his powerful intereſt in his favour. And 
his worthy Niece having no engagement, ſhe had the 
goodneſs to honour Mr. Belford with her hand; and 
thereby made him as completely happy as a man can be, 
who has enormities to reflect upon, which are out of 
his power to atone for, by reaſon-of the death of ſome of 
the injured parties, and the irreclaimableneſi of others. 
Happy is the man who, in time of health and 
* ſtrength, ſees and reforms the error of his ways |— 
* But how much more happy is he, who has no capital 
© and wilful errors to repent of How anmixed and 
& ſincere muſt the of joys ſuch a one come to him? 
Lord M. added bountifully in his life-time, as did 
alſo the two Ladies his Siſters, to the fortune of their 
worthy Niece. And as Mr. Belford has been bleſſed 
with a Son by her, his Lordſhip at his death [which 
happened ruſt three years after the untimely one of his 
unhappy Nephew] was pleaſed to deviſe to that Son, 
and to his deſcendents for ever (and in caſe of his death 


unmarried, to any other children of his Niece) his Hert- 
fordſhire Eſtate (deſigned for Mr. Lovelace) which he 
made up to the value of a moiety of his real Eſtates ; 
bequeathiag alſo a — of his perſonal to the ſame 
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Miſs ParTTY MonTAGvuE, a fine young Lady [ts 
whom her Noble Uncle, at his death, deviſed the other 
moiety of his real and perſonal Eitates, including his 
Seat in Berkſhire] lives at preſent with her excellent 
Siſter Mrs. Belford; to whom ſhe removed upon Lord 
M's death : But, in all probability, will ſoon be the 
Lady of a worthy Baronet, of antient family, fine qua- 
lities, and ample fortunes, juſt returned from his Tra- 
vels, with a character ſuperior to the very good one he 
ſet out with: A caſe that very ſeldom happens, altho' 
the End of Travel is Improvement. 

Colonel MoRDEN, who, with ſo many virtues and 
accompliſhments,cannot be unhappy, in ſeveral Letters 
to the Executor, with whom he correſponds from Flo- 
rence having, ſince bis unhappy affair with Mr. Love- 
lace, changed his purpoſe of coming ſo ſoon to reſide 
in England as he had intended] declares, That altho' 
he thought himſelf obliged either to accept of what he 
took to be a challenge, as ſuch ; or tamely to acknow- 
lege, that he gave up all reſentment of his Couſin's 
wrongs ; and in a manner to beg pardon for having 
ſpoken freely of Mr. Lovelace behind his back; and al- 
tho' at the ſime he owns he was not ſorry to be called up- 
on, as he was, to take either the one courſe or the other; 
yet now, coolly refleAing upon his beloved Couſin's rea- 
ſonings againſt Duelling; and upon the price it had too 
probably coſt the unhappy man; he wiſhes he had more 
fully conſidered thoſe words in his Couſin's poſthumous 
Letter“ If God would allow him Fime for Re- 
© pentance, why ſhould you. deny it him?“ (a). 
To conclude— The worthy Widow Lovick conti- 
nues to live with Mr. Belford; and by her prudent be- 
haviour, piety, and uſefulneſs, has endeared herſelf to 
her Lady, and to the whole Family. 


(a) Several worthy perſuns hate wiſhed, that the heinous Practice of 
: Duellirg has been more frcibly di coutaged, by way of Noe, at the Con- 
cluſion cf a workedefigned to recommend the hight and moſt important. 
De&#rines of Chiifliarity. It is humbly preſumed, that thoſe pe: ſons have 
gt ſufficiently attended to what is already done on that ſubject in Vol. II. 
© Job and in Vol. VIII. Letters x, xxxvit, XXXVIii, XX Ii. | 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Referred to in the PrErace. 
IN WHICH 


Several Objections that have been made, as 
well to the Cataſtrophe as to different Parts 
of the preceding Hiſtory, are briefly con- 
fidered. 


1 * E foregoing Work having been publiſhed at 
three different periods of time, the Author, in 
the courſe of its publication, was favoured with many 
anonymous Letters, in which the Writers differently 
expreſſed their wiſhes with regard to the apprehended 
cataſtrophe, | ; 

Moſt of thoſe directed to him by the gentler Sex, 
turned in favour of what they called a Fortunate End- 
ing. Some of the fair writers, enamoured, as they de- 
clared,with the character of the Heroine, were warmly: 
folicitous to have her made happy: And others, like- 
wiſe of their mind, inſiſted that Poetical Fuſtice te- 
quired that it ſhould be ſo. And when, ſays one in- 
genious Lady, whoſe undoubted motive was good- 
nature and humanity, it muſt, be concluded, that it 
is in an author's power to make his piece end as he 
pleaſes, why ſhould he not give pleaſure rather than 
pain to the Reader whom he has intereſted in favour 
pf his principal characters? 4 

| Others, 
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Others, and ſome Gentlemen, declared againſt 
Tragedies in general, and in favour of Comedies, al- 
moſt in the words of Lovelace, who was ſupported in 
his taſte by all the women at Mrs. Sinclair's, and by 
Sinclair herſelf. + I have too much Feeling, ſaid be 
© (a). There is enough in the world to make our 

© hearts ſad, without carrying grief intoour diverſions, 
and making the liſtrefſes of others our own.” 

And how was this happy ending to be brought 
about? Why, by this very eaſy and trite expedient ; 
to wit, by reforming Lovelace, and marrying him to 
Clariſſa—Not, however, abating her one of her trials, 
nor any of her ſufferings [for the ſake of the ſport her 
diſtr would give to the tender- hearted reader as 
ſhe went along} the laſt outrage excepted : That in- 
deed, partly in compliment to Lovelace himſelf, and 


prey for delicacy-ſake, they were willing to ſpare 
er. | 


But whatever were the fate of his work, the Au- 


thor was reſolved to take a different method. He al- 
ways thought, that /udden Converſions, ſuch eſpecially 


as were Jeft to the candour of the Reader to ſuppoſe 


and make out, had neither Art, nor Nature, nor even 
Probability, in them; and that they were moreover 
of very bad example. To have a Lovelace for a ſe- 
ries of years glory in his wickedneſs, and think that he 
had nothing to do, but as an act of grace and favour 
to hold out his hand to receive that of the beſt of wo- 
men, whenever he pleaſed, and to have it thought, 
that Marriage would be a ſufficient amends for all his 
enormitics to others, as well as to her; he could not 
bear that. Nor is Reformation, as he has ſhewn in 
another piece, to be ſecured by a fine face; by a paſ- 
ſion that has ſenſe for its object; nor by the good- 
neſs of a Wife's heart, or even example, if the heart 


of the Huſhand be not graciouſly touched by the Di- 
vine F inger. / | It 


(a) See Vol. IV. p- 14% 
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It will be ſeen by this time, that the Author had a 


: 42 end in view. He has lived to ſee Scepticiſm and 


fidelity openly avowed, and even endeavoured to be 
propagated from the Preſs - The great doctrines of 
the Goſpel brought into queſtion : Thoſe of ſelf-de- 
nial and mortification blotted out of the catalogue of 
chriſtian virtues: And a taſte even to wantonneſs for 
out-door pleaſure and luxury, to the general excluſion 
of domeſtic as well as public virtue, induſtriouſly pro- 
moted among all ranks and degrees of people. 

In this general depravity, when even the Pulpit has 
loſt great part of its weight, and the Clergy are con- 
fidered as a body of intere/ted men, the Author thought 
he ſhould be able to anſwer it to his own heart, be 
the ſucceſs what it would, if he threw in his mite to- 
wards introducing a Reformation ſo much wanted: 
And he imagined, that if in an age given upto diver- 
ſion and entertainment, he could ſteal in, as may be 
faid, and inveſtigate the great doctrines of Chriſtianity 
under thefaſhionable guiſe of an amuſement; he ſhould 
be moſt likely tc ſerve his purpoſe ; remembring that 
of the Poet : | 


A verſe may find him who a ſermon flies, 
And turn delight into a ſacrifice, 


He was reſolved therefore to attempt ſomething that 
never yet had been done. He confidered, that the 
Tragic poets have as feldom made their heroes true 
objects of pity, as the Comic theirs laudable ones of 
imitation : And til more rarely have made them in 
their deaths look forward to a future Hope. And thus, 
when they die, they ſeem totally to periſh, Death, in 
fuch inſtances, muſt appear terrible; It muſt be con- 
ſidered as the greateſt evil. But why is Death ſet in 
ſhocking lights, when it is the univerſal lot? 

He has indeed thought fit to paint the death of the 
wicked, as terrible as he could paint it. But he has en- 


deayoured to draw that of the good in ſuch an amiable 
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manner, that the very Balaams of the world ſhould 
not forbear to wiſh that their latter end might be like 
that of the Heroine. . 

And after all, what is the Poetica! Fuftice ſo much 

contended for by ſome, as the generality of writers 

have managed it, but another ſort of diſpenſation than 
that with which God, by Revelation, teaches us, He 
has thought fit to exerciſe mankind ; whom placing 
here only in a ſtate of probation, he hath ſo interming- 
led good and evil, as to neceſſitate us to look forward 
for a more equal difpenſation of both. 

The Author of the Hiſtory (or rather Dramatic 
3 of Clariſſa, is therefore well juſtified by the 
Chri/tran Syſtem, in deferring to extricate ſuffering Vir- 
tue to the time in which it will meet with the Com- 
pletion of its Re ward. | | 


But not abſolutely to ſhelter the conduct obſerved in 


it under the ſanction of Religion [an authority perhaps 

not of the greateſt weight with ſome of our modern 
— oeof he muft be obſerved, that the Author is juſtified 
in its Cataſtrophe by the greateſt maſter of reaſon, 


and the beſt judge of compoſition, that ever lived. - 


The learned Reader knows we muſt mean ARIS To- 
TLE ; whoſe ſentiments in this matter we ſhall beg. 
leave to deliver in the words of a very amiable writer 
of our own Country. 
© The Engliſh writers of Tragedy, ſays Mr. Add:- 
* ſon (a), are poſſeſſed with a notion, that when they 
«© repreſent a victuous or innocent perſon in diſtreſs, 
© they ought not to leave him. till they have delivered 
© him out of his troubles, or made him. triumph over 
© his enemies, ; 
This error they have been led into by a ridiculous 
© doftrine in Modern Criticiſm, that they are obliged 
© to an equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
and in impartial execution of Pzetical Fuſtice. 
PLES 19 i Who- 
(s) Speddator, Vol. I, No. 40. 
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Who were the firſt that eſtabliſhed this rule, I 
know not; but ] am ſure it has no foundation in 
NATURE, in REAsoN, or in the PRACTICE or 
THE ANTIENTS, 

We find, that good and evil happen alike unto 
ALL Men on this {ide the grave: And as the prin- 
cipal deſign of Tragedy is to raiſe commiſeration 
and terror 'in the minds of the audience, we ſhall 
defeat this great end, if we always make V irtue and 
Innocence happy and ſucceſsfu]. 

Whatever croſſes and diſappointments a * 
man ſuffers in the Body of the Tragedy, they vil 
make but ſmall impreſſion on our minds, when we 
know, that, in the /aſt 42, he is to arrive at the 
end of his wiſhes and deſires. | - 
When we ſee him engaged in the depth of his 
affictions, we are apt to comfort ourſelves, becauſe. 
we are ſure he will.find his way out of them, and 
that his grief, how great ſoever it may be at pre- 
ſent, will ſoon terminate in glad neſs. 

For this reaſon, the antient Writers of Tragedy 
treated men in their Plays, as the are dealt with in 
the World, by making Virtue ſometimes happy and 
ſometimes miſerable, as they found it in the Fa ble 
which they made choice of, or as it might fe 
their Audience in the moſt agreeable manner. 

* Ariſtotle conſiders the T ragedies that were written 
in either of thoſe kinds; and obſerves, that thoſe 
which ended unhappily had always pleaſed the peo- 
ple, and carried away the Prize, in the public dif- 
putes of the Stage, from thoſe that ended happily. 
Terror and Commiſeration leave a pleaſing anguiſh 
in the mind, and fix the Audience in ſuch a ſerious 
compoſure of thought, as is much more laſting and 
delightful, than any little tranſient Starts of Joy and 


Satisfaction. 
Accordingly we find, that more of our Engliſh 


© Tragedies have ſucceeded, in which the Favourites of 


© the 
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© the Audience ſink under their calamities, than thoſe 
© in which they recover themſelves out of them. 

The beſt Plays of this kind are The Orphan, Ve. 
© mice Preſerved, Alexander the Great, Theodoſius, All 
© for Love, Oedipus, Oroonho, Othello, &c: 

< King Lear is an admirable Tragedy of the ſame 
© kind, as Shakeſpeare wrote it : But as it is reformed 
© according to the chimerical notion of POETICAL 
* JusTICE, in my humble opinion it has loſt half its 
© beauty. | 

At the ſame time I muſt allow, that there are very 
© noble Tragedies, which have been framed upon the 
© other Plan, and have ended happily; as indeed moſt 
© of the good Tragedies which have been written ſince 
© the ſtarting of the abovementioned Criticiſm, have 
© taken this turn: As The Mourning Bride, Tamer- 
© lane (a), Ulyſſes, Pheadra and Hippolitus, with moſt 
© of Mr. Dryden's. I muſt alfo allow, that many of 
© Shakeſpeare's, and ſeveral of the celebrated Tragedies 
© of Antiquity, are caſt in the ſame form. I do not 
© therefore diſpute againſt this way of writing Trage - 
© dies; but againſt the Criticiſm that would eftabliſh 
© This as the only method; and by that means would 
© very much cramp the Engliſh Tragedy, and perhaps 
6 give a wrong bent to the genius of our writers.“ 

This ſubject is further conſidered in a Letter to the 

Spectator (6b). 15 £ 

© I find your opinion, ſays the author of it, con- 
© cerning the late- invented term called Poetical Fuſtice, 
© is controverted by ſome eminent critics. 1 have 
© drawn up ſome additional arguments to ſtrengthen 
© the opinion which you have there delivered ; having 
© endeavoured to go to the bottom of that matter. 

© 'The moſt perfect man has vices enough to draw 
© down puniſhments upon his head, and to juſtify Pro- 


(a) Yet in Tamerlane, two of the moſt amiable characters, Monefes 
and Arpaſia, ſuffer death. 


(5) dee Spect. Vol. VII. No. 548. a 


c yidence 
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« vidence in regard to any miſeries that may befal him. 
For this reaſon I cannot think but that the inſtrue- 


tion and moral are much finer, where a man who is 


© virtuous inthe mainof his character falls into diſtreſs, 
and ſinks under the blows of fortune, at the end of 
a Tragedy, than when he is repreſented as happy and 
triumphant. Such an example corrects the inſolence 
of human nature, ſoftens the mind of the beholder 
with ſentiments of pity and compaſſion, comforts 
him under his own private affliction, and teaches 
© him not to judge of men's virtues by their ſucceſles 
© (4). I cannot think of one real hero in all antiquity ſo 
© far raiſed above human infirmities,that he might not 
© be very naturally repreſented in a Tragedy as plung- 
© ed in misfortunes and calamities. The Poet may 


© ſtill find out ſome prevailing paſſion or indiſcretion in 
dis character, and ſhew it in ſuch a manner as will 


© ſufficiently acquit Providence of any injuſtice in his 
© ſufferings : For, as Horace obſerves, the beſt man 
is faulty, tho' not in ſo great a degree as thoſe whom 
£ we generally call vicious . 

© If ſuch a ſtrict Poetical Fuſtice (procceds the Letter- 
© writer) as ſome gentlemen inſiſt upon, were to be 
© obſerved in this art, there is no manner of reaſon 
* why it ſhould not extend to heroic Poetry, as well as 
© Tragedy. But we find it ſo little obſerved in Ho- 
© mer, that his Achilles is placed in the greateſt point 
© of glory and ſucceſs, tho' his Character is morally 
© vicious, and only poetically good, if I may uſe the 
© phraſe of our modern Critics. The Zneid is filled 
< with innocent unhappy perſons. Niſus and Eurya- 
© lus, Lauſus and Pallas, come all to unfortunate 
© ends. The Poet takes notice in particular, that, in 
© the ſacking of Troy, Ripheus fell, who was the moſt 
© juſt man among the Trojans : | 


(a) A caution that our Blefſed Saviour himſelf gives in the caſe of the 
Eighteen pe: ſons killed by the fall of the tower of Siloam, Luke xiii, ++ 
() Vitiis nemo fine naſcitur ; optimus ille, . 
Qui mimms urgetur.— A . 


— 
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1 © =—=Cadit & Ripbeus, juſtiſſimus unus 
Aui fuit in Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus <qui, 

 ©* Dus aliter viſum eſt EY 

The gods thought fit—So blameleſs Ripheus fel] 
Who lov'd fair Juſtice, and obſerv'd it well.” 


And that Pantheus could neither be preſerved b 
© his tranſcendent piety, nor by the holy fillets of 
Apollo, whoſe prieſt he was: 


© —Nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, | 


6. Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit. En. II. 


Nor could thy piety thee, Pantheus, ſave, 
Nor even thy pricithood, from an early grave. 


© I might here mention the practice of the antient 
© Tragic Poets, both Greek and latin; but as this 
© particulzr is touched upon in the paper above-men- 
© tioned, I ſhall paſs it over in ſilence. I could produce 
© paſſages out of Ariſtotle in favour of my opinion: 
* And if in one place he ſays, that an abſolutely vir- 
© tuous man ſhould not be repreſented as unhappy, 
c 


to bring in, an abſolutely virtuous man upon the 
ſtage. Thoſe who are acquainted with that au- 
thor's way of writing know very weil, that to take 
the whole extent of his ſubject into his diviſions of 
it, he often makes uſe of ſuch caſes as are imagina- 
ry, and not reducible to practice + 
© I ſhall conclude, ſays this gentlemen, with obſerv- 
ing, that tho' the Spefator above-mentioned is fo far 
againſt the rule of Poetical Juſtice, as to affirm that 
good men may meet with an unhappy Cataſttophe 
in Tragedy, it does not ſay, that il] men may go off 
unpuniſhed. The reaſon for this diſtinction is very 
plain; namely, becauſe the beſt of men [as is ſaid 
above] have faults enough to juſtify Providence for 


ata Seca a oy. 


© but there are many men ſo criminal, that they can 
| | c have 


this does not Juſtify any one who ſhould think fit 
0] 


any misfortunes and aMictions which maybetal them; 
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© have no claim or pretence to happineſs. The be/t of 
© men may deſerve puniſhment ; but the ter of men 
cannot deſerve happineſs.” 


Il! Mr. Addiſon, as we have ſeen above, tell us, that 
Ariſtotle, in - conſidering the Tragedies that were 
| by written in either of the kinds, obſerves, that thoſe 


which ended unhappily had always pleaſed the peo- 
ple, and carried away the prize, in the public diſputes 
of the Stage, from thoſe that ended happily. And we 
ſhall take leave to add, that this preference was given 
II. at a time when the entertainments of the Stage were 
committed to the care of the magiſtrates; when the 
prizes contended for were given by the State; when, 
of conſequence, the emulation among writers was ar- 
me dent ; and when learning was at the higheſt pitch of 
glory in that renowned comonwealth, | 


_ [t cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Athenians, in this 
ce their higheſt age of taſte and politeneſs, were leſs hu- 
18 mane, leſs tender-hearted, than we of the preſent, 
2 But they were not afraid of being moved, nor aſbam- 
4 | ed of ſhewing themſelves to be ſo, at the diſtreſſes 
oy they ſaw well painted and repreſented. In ſhort, they 
2s were of the opinion, with the wiſeſt of men, That it 
1 was better to go to the houſe of mcurning thanto the houſe 
* of mirth ; and had fortitude enough to truſt themſelves 
with their own generous grief, becauſe they found 
of their hearts mended by it. Be Wy 
: Thus alſo Horace, and the politeſt Romans in the 
d Auguſtan age, wiſhed to be affected: 
t Ac ne forte putes me, que facere ipſe recuſem, 


f Cum recte trattant ali, laudare maligne; 
F Ille per extentum funem mihi peſſe videtur 
7 Ire peeta, meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 
] 
; 
4 


Irritat, mulcet; falſis terroribus implet, 
Ut magnus ; & mods me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, 


Thus Engliſhed by Mr. Pope : 


Yet, leſt you think I railly more than teach, | 
Or praiſe malignly Arts I cannot reach; Let f 
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Let me, for once, preſume tinſtru& the times 
To know the Poet from the Man of Rhymes. 

*Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains : 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns ; 

- Enrage—compoſe—with more than magic art, 
With pity and with terror tear my heart; 
And ſnatch me o'er the earth, or thro” the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will and where. 


Our fair readers are alſo deſired to attend to what 
a celebrated Critic (a) of a neighbouring nation ſays 


on the nature and deſign of Tragedy, from the rules 


laid down by the ſame antient. | 
© Tragedy, ſays he, makes man mode, by repre- 
_ ©. ſenting the great maſters of the earth humbled ; and 
© it makes him fender and merciful, by ſhewing him 
© the firange accidents of life, and the unforeſeen diſ- 
C _=_ to which the moſt important perſons are ſub- 
„„ | 

7 But becauſe man is naturally timorous and com- 
© paſſionate, he may fall into other extremes. Too 
© much fear may ſhake his conſtancy of mind, and 
© too much compaſſion may enfeeble his equity. Tis 
© the buſineſs of Tragedy to regulate theſe two weak- 
s neſſes. It prepares and arms him againſt d:/graces, 
< by ſhewing them ſo frequent in the moſt conſider- 
© able perſons; and he will ceaſe to fear extraordina- 
© ry accidents, when he ſees them happen to the high- 
© ot part of Mankind. And ſtill more efficacious, 
< we may add, the-example will be, when he ſees 
© them happen to the 5%. 

© But as the end of Tragedy is to teach men not to 
feat too weakly common misfortunes, it propoſes alſo 
© to teach them to ſpare their compaſſion for objects 
that deſerve it. For there is an ixjuſtice in being 
© moved at the afflictions of thoſe who deſerve to be 


© miſerable.. We may ſee, without pity, Clytemneſtra 


© ſlain by her ſon Oreſtes in Æſchylus, becauſe ſhe had 
* murdered 
(4) Rapin, on Ariftoile's Poetics, 
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* murdered Agamemnon her huſband ; yet we cannot 
ſee Hippolytus die by the plot of his Stepmather Phæ - 
« dra, in Euripides, without compaſſion, becauſe he 
« died not, but for being chaſte and virtuous,” - 
Theſe are the great authorities ſo favourable to the 
ſtories that end unhappily. And we leave to re- 


inforce this-inference from them, That if the tempo- 


rary ſufferings of the Virtuous and the Good can be 


accounted for and juſtified on Pagan principles, many 


more and infinitely ſtronger reaſons will occur to 4 
Chriſtian Reader in behalf of what are called unhappy 
Cataſtrophes from the conſideration of the doctrine of 
uture rewards; which is ever-where ſtrongly en- 
forced in the Hiſtory of Clariſſa. 
Of this (to give but one inſtance) an ingenious Mo- 
dern, diſtinguiſhed by his rank, but much more for his 


excellent defence of ſome of the moſt important doc- 


trines of Chriſtianity, appears convinced in the con- 
cluſion of a pathetic Monody, lately publiſhed ; in 
which, after he had deplored, as a man without Be 
(exprefling ourſelves in the Scripture phraſe) the loſs 
of an excellent Wife; he thus conſoles himſelf : 


Yet, O my foul ! thy riſing murmurs ſlay, 
Nor dare ih All-wiſe Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree 
ith impious grief complain. 
That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould fade, 
Was his moſt righteous Will : And be that will obey'd. 


Would thy fond love his grace to her controul, 


And in theſe low abades an, and pain 
Her pure, exalted ſoul, 
Unjuſtly, = thy partial good, detain ? 
No—rather flrive thy grov'ling mind to raiſe 
Up to that unclouded blaze, - 
- That heav nly radiance of eternal light, 
In which enthron'd ſhe now with pity en, 
How frail, bot inſecure, how flight 
[s ev'ry mortal biiſs, But 
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But of infinitely greater weight than all that hag 


been above produced on this ſubject, are the words of 
the Pſalmiſt. b 


As for me, ſays he (a), my feet were almoſt gone, 


© my ſteps had well-nigh flipt : For I was envious at 
© the fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity of the wicked. 
For their ſtrength is firm: They are not in trouble 
© as other men; neither are they plagued like other 
men — Their eyes ſtand out with fatneſs ; They have 
© more than their heart could wiſh—Vetrily 1 have 
© cleanſed mine heart in vain, and waſhed my hands 
© in innocence ; for all the day long have I been 
© plagued, and chaſtened every morning. When I 
© thought to know this, it was too painful for me. 
© Until I went into the ſanctuary of God; then un- 
© derſtood I their end Thou ſhalt guide me with thy 
© counſel, and afterward receive me to glory.” 

This is the Pſalmiſt's comfort and dependence, 
And ſhall man, preſuming to alter the common courſe 
of nature, and, fo far as he is able, to elude the te- 
nure by which frail mortality indiſpenſably holds, 
imagine, that he can make a better diſpenſation ; and 
by calling it Poetical Zuſtice, indirectly reflect on the 
Divine 

The more pains have been taken to obviate the ob- 
jections ariſing from the notion of Peetical Juſtice, as 
the doctrine built upon it had obtained general credit 
among us ; and as it muſt be confefled to have the ap- 
pearance of humanity and good-nature for its ſupports. 
And yet the writer of the Hiſtory of Clariſſa is humb- 
ly of opinion, that he might have been ex- uſed refer- 
ring to them for the vindication of his Cataſtrophe, 
even by thoſe who are advocates for the contrary o- 
pinion ; ſince the notion of Poetical Fuſitce, founded 
on the madern rules, has hardly ever been more ſtrict- 
ly obſerved in works of this nature, than in the pre- 
ſent performance. | 

(a) Pſalm lxxiii. 
; For, 


xk Ao Fm &T BB © 


Þ fn ot tos ev 
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For, is not Mr. Lovelace, who could perſevere in 
his villainous views, againſt the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
frequent convictions and remorſes that ever were ſent 
to awaken and reclaim a wicked man—ls not. this 
great, this wilfa/ tranſgreſſor, condignly puniſhed ; 
and his puniſhment brought on thro” the intelligence 
of the very Joſeph Leman whom he had — (a); 
and by means of the very women whom he bad de- 
bauched( h) — Is not Mr. Belton, who has an Uncle's 
haflened death to anſwer for (c) — Are not the whole 
Harlowe- family! s not the vile Tomlinſon—Are not 
the infamous Sinclair, and her wretched partner. And 
even the wicked Servants, who, with their eyes open, 
contributed their parts to the carrying on of the vile 
ſchemes of their reſpective principals— Are they not 
All likewiſe examplarily punifhed ? 

On the other hand, Is not Miſs Hows, for her no- 
ble friendſhip to the exalted Lady in her calamities— 
Is not Mr. HIcK MAN, for his unexceptionable mo- 
rals, and integrity of life—Ts not the repentant and 
not ungenerous BELFoRD--Is not the worthy NoR« 
TON—made ſegnally happy? 

And who that are in earneſt in their profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, but will rather envy than regret the tri- 
umphant death of CLARISSA; whoſe piety, from her 
early childhood ; whoſe diffuſive charity; whoſe ſteady 
virtue; whoſe Chriſtian humility ; whoſe forgiving ſpi- 
rit ; whoſe meekneſs, and reſignation, HEAVEN 
enly could reward (4)? | 

Wee ſhall now, according to the expectation given in 
the Preface to this Edition, proceed to take brief no- 
tice of ſuch other objections as have come to our know= 


(a) See Vol. VII. p. 228, (5) Ibid. p. 242, (e) See Vol, VII. 


p. 192. 
(d) And here it may not be amiſs to. remind the Reader, that ſo 
early in the Work as Vol. II. p. 245, 246. the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence are juſtified by herſelf, And thus ſhe ends her Reflection 
<4 [ ſhall not live always— May my Cloſing Scene be happy!“ 
She had her wiſh, It was happy. 


Vor. VIII. O | lege; 


* 
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| : For, as is there ſaid, © This work being ad- 
© drefled to the Public as an Hiſtory of Life and Man- 
© xers, thoſe parts of it which are propoſed to carry 
c with them the force of Example, ought to be as un- 
© objeQible as is conſiſtent with the de/zgn of the whole, 
6 and with human Nature. 
Several perſons have cenſured the Heroine as too 
cold in her love, too haughty, and even ſometimes 
provoking. But we may preſume to ſay, that this 
objection has ariſen from want of attention to the 
Story, to the Character of Clariſſa, and to her parti- 
cular ſituation. 
It was not intended that ſhe ſhould be in Love, but 
in Liking only, if that expreſſion may be admitted, 
It is meant to be every- where inculcated in the Story, 


for Example-ſake, that ſhe never would have married 


Mr. Lovelace, becauſe of his immoralities, had ſhe 
been left to herſelf; and that her ruin was principally 
owing to the perſecutions of her friends, 

What is too generally called Love, ought (perhaps 
as generally) to be called by another name. Cupidity, 


or a Paphian Stimulus, as ſome women, even of con- 


dition, have acted, are not words too harſh to be 
ſubſtituted on the occaſion, however grating they may 
be to delicate ears. But take the word Love in the 
gentleſt and moſt honourable ſenſe, it would have 
been thought by ſome highly improbable, that Clariſſa 
ſhould have been able to ſhew ſuch a command of her 
- paſſions, as makes ſo diſtinguiſhing a part of her Cha- 
rater, had ſhe been as violently in Love, as certain 
warm and fierce ſpirits would have had her to be. A 
few Obſervations are thrown in by way of Note in 
the preſent Edition, at proper places, to obviate this 
ObjeQion, or rather to beſpeak the Attention of haſty 
Rezders to what lies obviouſly before them. For thus 


the Heroine anticipates this very Objection, expoſtu- 


lating with Miſs Howe on her contemptuous treat- 


ment of Mr, Hickman; which ¶ far from being guilty 
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of the ſame fault herſelf] ſhe did on all occaſions, and 
declares ſhe would do, whenever Miſs Howe forgot 
herſelf, altho' ſhe had not a day to live: 

O my dear, ſays ſhe, © that it had been my Lot 
© (as ] was not permitted to live ſingle) to have met 
with a man, by whom I could have acted generouſly 
and unreſervedly | 

Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in order to have a 
© pretence againſt me, taxed my behaviour to him with 
« ſtiffneſs and diſtance. You, at one time, thought me 
© puilty of ſome degree of Prudery. Difficult ſituations 
© thould be allowed for; which often make ſeeming 


'© occaſions for cenſure unavoidable. I deſerved not 


© blame from him, who made mine difficult. And you, 
© my dear, had I had any other man to deal with than 
© Mr. Lovelace, or had he had but half the merit which 
© Mr. Hickman has, would have found, that my Doc- 
© trine, on this ſubject, ſhould have governed my 
Practice.“ See this whole Letter, Vol. VII. p. 231. 
See alſo Mr. Lovelace's Letter, No. Iv. Vol. VIII. p. 
236, & ſeg. where, juſt before his Death, he entirely 
acquits her conduct on this head. : 

it has been thought by ſome worthy and ingenious. 
perſons, that if Lovelace had been drawn an Iafidel or 
Scoffer, his Character, according to the Taſte of the 


preſent worſe than Sceptical Age, would have been 


more natural. It is, however, too well known, that 
there are very many perſons, of his Caſt, whoſe ac- 
tions diſcredit their belief. And are not the very De- 
vils, in Scripture, ſaid to believe and tremble ? 
But the Reader muſt have obſerved, that great, 
and, it is hoped, good Uſe, has been made through- 


out the Work, by drawing Lovelace an Infidel only 
in Practice; and this as well in the arguments of his 
friend Belford, as in his own frequent Remorſes, 
when touched with temporary Compunction, and in 
his laſt Scenes; which could not have been made, 


had either of them been painted as ſentimental Unhe- 
O 2 lievers, 
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lievers. Not to ſay, that Clariſſa, whoſe great Ob- 
jection to Mr. Wyerley was, that he was a Scoffer, 
muſt have been inexcuſeable had ſhe known Lovelace 
to be ſo, and had given the leaſt attention to his Ad- 
 drefles. On the contrary, thus ſhe comforts herſelf, 
when ſhe thinks ſhe muſt be his—#* This one conſo- 
lation, however, remains: He is not an Infidel, an 
© Unbeliever. Had he been an Infidel, there would 
© have been no room at all for hope of him; but 
© (priding himſelf as he does in his fertile invention) 
© he would have been utterly abandoned, irreclaim- 
© able, and a Savage (2). And it muſt be obſerved, 
that Scoffers are too witty in their own Opinion (in 
other words, value themſelves too much upon their 
profligacy) to aim at concealing it. 

Beſides, had Lovelace added ribbald jeſts upon Re- 
ligion, to his other liberties, the freedoms which would 
then have paſſed between him and his friend, muſt 
bave been of a nature truly infernal. And this far- 
ther hint was meant to be given, by way of inference, 
that the man who allowed himſelf in thoſe liberties 
either of ſpeech or action, which Lovelace thought 
ſhameful, was ſo far a worſe man than Lovelace. F or 
this reaſon is he every- where made to treat jeſts on 
ſacred things and ſubjects, even down to the Mytho- 
logy of the Pagans, among Pagans, as undoubted 
maiks of the ill- breeding of the jeſters; obſcene 
images and talk, as liberties too ſhameful for even 
Rakes to allow themſelves in; and injuſtice to credi- 
tors, and in matters of Meum and Tuum, as what it 
was beneath him to be guilty of. ; | 

Some have objected to the meekneſs, to the tame- 
neſs, as they will have it to be, of Mr. Hickman's 
character. And yet Lovelace owns, that he roſe 
upon him with great ſpirit in the interview between 
them ; once, when he thought a reflection was but 
implied on Miſs Howe (b); and another time, when 


(] See Vol. IV. p. 318, 31g. (6) Ser Vol, VI. p. 337. 9 
| | : 


Colonel Morden (c). And fo does Clariſſa on every 
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he imagined himſelf treated contemptuouſly (a). Miſs 
Howe, it muſt be owned (tho? not to the credit of 
her own character) treats him ludicrouſly on ſeveral 
occaſtons, But ſo ſhe does her Mother. And per- 
haps a Lady of her lively turn would have treated as 
whimſically any man but a Lovelace. Mr. Belford 
ſpeaks of him with honour and reſpect (5). So does 


occaſion. And all that Miſs Howe herſelf ſays of him, 
tends more to his reputation than diſcredit (4), as 
Clariſſa indeed tells her (e). | If 
And as to Lovelace's treatment of him, the Reader 
mult have obſerved, that it was his way to treat every 
man with contempt, partly by way of ſelf-exaltation, 
and partly to gratify the natural gajety of his diſpoſt- 
tion. He ſays himſelf to Belford (/), Thou knoweſt 
© | love him not, Jack ; and whom we love not, we 
cannot allow a merit to; perhaps not the merit 
© they ſhould be granted.“ Modeſt and diffident 
© men,” writes Belford, to Lovelace, in praiſe of Mr. 
Hickman, * wear not ſoon off thoſe little preciſe- 
neſſes, which the confident, if ever they had them, 
« preſently get over (g).“ . 
But, as Miſs Howe treats her Mother as freely as 
ſhe does her Lover; fo does Mr. Loyelace take till 
greater liberties with Mr. Belford, than he does with 
Mr. Hickman, with reſpect to his perſon, air, and 
addreſs, as Mr. Belford himſelf hints to Mr. Hick - 
man (5). And yet he is not fo readily believed to the 
diſcredit of Mr. Belford, by the Ladies in general, as 
he is when he diſparages Mr. Hickman, Whence 
can this partiality ariſe ? „ 
Mr. Belferd had been a Rake : But was in a way of 


reformation. 
(e) See vol. VI. p. 34%, | (+) See vol. II. p. 55, 56. 
(5) Ibid. p. 401, 402. (f) Vol. VI. p. 328. 
(c) Vol. VII I. p. 168. (g) Ibid. p. 402. | 


(d) Vol. II. p. 4. 10. III. p. 187, 188. (5) Vol, VIII. p. 120. 
| O 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Hickman had always been a good man. 


And Lovelace confidently ſays, That the women laut 


a man whoſe regard for them is founded in the 
knowlege of them (4). 

Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that it was not pro- 
poſed to draw Mr. Hickman, as the man of whom 
the Ladies in general were likely to be very fond. Had 
it been ſo, Goodneſs of heart, and Gentleneſs of manners, 
great Aſſiduity, and inviolable and mode Love, would 
not of themſelves have been ſuppoſed ſufficient recom- 
- mendations. He would not have been allowed the 
leaſt ſhare of precifeneſs or formality ; altho* thoſe de- 
fects might have been imputed to his reverence for 
the object of his pafſion: But in his character it was 
deſigned to ſhew, that the ſame man could not be 
every thing; and to intimate to Ladies, that in ehuſing 
companions for life, they ſhould rather prefer the ho- 
neſt heart of a Hickman, which would be all their own, 
than to riſque the chance of ſharing, perhaps with 


ſcores (and ſome of thoſe probably the moſt profligate 


of the Sex), the volatile miſchieyous- one of a Love- 
lace : In ſhort, that they ſhould chuſe, if they wiſhed 
for durable happineſs, for rectitude of mind, and not 
for ſpeciouſneſs of perſon or addreſs : Nor make a jeſt 
of a good man in favour of a bad one, who would 
make a jeſt of them and of their whole Sex. 

Twa Letters, however, by way of accommodation, 
are inſerted in this edition, which perhaps will give 
Mr. Hickman's character ſome heightening with ſuch 
Ladies as love ſpirit in a man; and had rather ſuffer 
by it, than not meet with it.— 

Nomen, born ts be contraul d, 
Stoop to the Forward and the Bold, 


Says Waller And Lovelace too ! 
Some have wiſhed that the Story had been told in 
the uſual narrative way of telling Stories deſigned to 


(a) See Vol. V. p. 137. 


amuſe 
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amuſe and divert, and not in Letters written by the 
reſpective perſons whoſe hiftory is given in them. 
The author thinks he ought not to preſcribe to the 
taſte of others; but imagined himſelf at liberty to 
follow his own. He perbaps miſtruſted his talents 
for the narrative kind of writing. He had the gaod 
fortune to ſucceed in the Epiſtolary way once before, 
A Story in which ſo many perſons were concerned 
either principally or collaterally, and of characters 
and diſpoſitions ſo various, carried on with tolerable 
connexion and perſpicuity, in a ſeries of a Letters 
from different perſons, without the aid of digreffions 
and epiſodes foreign to the principal end and deſign, 
he thought had novelty to be pleaded for it: And that, 
in the preſent age, he ſuppoſed would not be a ſlight 
recommendation, b 

Beſides what has been ſaid above, and in the Pre- 
face, on this head, the following opinion of an inge- 
nious and candid Foreigner, on this manner of writ- 
ing, may not be improperly inſerted here, | 

© The method which the Author has purſued in the 
© Hiſtory of Clariſſa, is the ſame as in the Life of Pa- 
© mela: Both are related in familiar Letters by the 
© parties themſelves, at the very time in which the 
events happened: And this method has given the au- 
© thor great advantages, which he could not have drawn 
© from any other ſpecies of narration. The 3 par- 
© ticulars of events, the ſentiments and converſation of 
© the parties, are, upon this plan, exhibited with all the 
© warmth and ſpirit that the paſſion ſuppoſed to be pre- 
© dominant at the very time, could produce, and with 
© all the diſtinguiſhing characteriſti⁊s which memory 
© can ſupply in a Hiſtory of recent tranſactions, 

© Romances in general, and Marivaux's amongſt 
© others, are wholly.improbable; becauſe they ſuppoſe 
© the Hiſtory to be written after the ſeries of events is 
© cloſed by the cataſtrophe : A circumſtance which im- 
© plies a ſtrength of memory beyond all example and 
04 © proba» 
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probability in the perſons concerned, enabling them, 
© at the diſtance of ſeveral years, to relate all the parti- 
© culars of a tranſient converſation : Or rather, it im- 
© plies a yet more improbable confidence and famili- 
© arity between all theſe perſons and the author. 
There is, however, one difficulty attending the 
© Epiſtolary method ; for it is neceflary, that all the 
characters ſhould have an uncommon taſte for this 
? Kind of converſation, and that they ſhould ſuffer no 
event, nor even a remarkable converſation, to paſs, 
* without immediately committing it to writing, But 
© for the preſervation of the Letters once written, the 
author has provided with great judgment, ſo as to 
© render this circumſtance highly probable (a). 
It is preſumed that what this gentleman ſays of the 
difficulties attending a Story thus given in the Epiſto- 
lary manner of writing, will not be found to reach the 
Hiſtory before us. It is very well accounted for in it, 
how the two principal Female characters came to take 
ſo great a delight in writing. Their ſubjects are not 
merely ſubjects of amuſement; but greatly intereſting 
to both: Yet many Ladies there are who now lauda- 
bly correſpond, when at diftance from each other, on 
occaſions that far leſs affect their mutual welfare and 
friendſhips, than thoſe treated of by theſe Ladies. The 
two principal gentlemen had motives of gaiety and 
vain-glory for their inducements. It will generally be 
found, that perſons who have talents for familiar write- 
ing, as theſe correſpondents are preſumed to have, will 
not forbear amuſing themſelves with their pens, on 
leſs arduous occaſions than what offer to theſe. Theſe 
Four (whoſe Stories have a connexion with each 


* (a) This quotation is tranſlated from a Cx1T1Quy on the Hrs Tor v 
of CIAR ISA, written in French, and publiſhed at Amſſerdam. The 
whole Critique, rendered into Engliſh, was inſerted in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine of June and Auguſt 1749. The author has done 
great honour in it to the Hiſtory of Clariſſa; and as there are Re- 
marks publiſhed with it, which anſwer ſeveral objections made to 
different paſſages in. the Story by that candid Foreigner, the Reader 
is referred to the aforeſaid Magazine, for both. | | 


* other) 
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other) out of a great number of characters which are 
introduced in this Hiſtory, are only eminent in the 
Epiſtolary way: The reſt appear but as occaſional 
writers, and as drawn in rather by neceſſity than 
choice, from the different relations in which they 
ſtand with the four principal perſons. | 
The Length of the piece has been objected to by 
ſome, who perhaps looked upon it as a mere Novet 
or Romance; and yet of theſe there are not wanting 
works of equal length. tvs 
They were of opinion, that the Story moved too 
flowly, particularly in the firſt and ſecond Volumes, 
which are chiefly taken up with the Altercations be- 
tween Clatiſſa and the ſeveral perſons of her Family. 
But is it not true, that thoſe Altercations are the 
Foundation of the whole, and therefore a neceſſary - 
part of the work? The Letters and Converſations, 
where the Story makes the loweſt progrets, are pre- 
ſumed to be characteriſtic. They give occaſion -like- 
wiſe to ſuggeſt many intereſting Perſonalities, in which 
a good deal of the inſtruction eſſential to a work of 
this nature is conveyed, And it will, moreover, be 
remembered, that the Author, at his firſt ſetting out, 
appriſed the Reader, that the Story (intereſting as it is 
generally allowed to be) was to be principally looked 
upon as the Vehicle to the Inſtruct ion. 
To all which we may add, that there was frequently 
a neceſſity to be very circumſtantial and minute, in or- 
der to preſerve and maintain that Air of Probability, 
which is neceſſary to be maintained in a Story deſigned 
to repreſent real Life; and which is rendered extremely 
buſy and active by the plots and contrivances formed 
and carried on by one of the principal Characters. 
Some there are, and Ladies too ; who have ſuppoſed 
that the excellencies of the Heroine are carried to an 


| Improbable, and even to an impracticable height, in 


this Hiſtory. But the education of Clariſſa from early 


childhood ought to be conſidered, as one of her very 


great 
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__u advantages; as, indeed, the foundation of a!! 
r excellencies : And it is hoped, for the ſake of the 
doctrine deſigned to be inculcated by it, that it will. 

She had a pious, a well-re'd, a not meanly-de- 
ſcended woman for her Nurſe, who with her milk, 


as Mrs. Harlowe ſays (a), gave her that nurture which 


no other Nurſe could give her. She was very early 
happy in the converſation- viſits of her learned and 
worthy Dr. Lewen, and in her correſpondencies, not 
with him only, but with other Divines mentioned in 
her laſt Will. Her Mother was, upon the whole, a 
good woman, who did credit to her birth and her 
fortune; and bcth delighted in her for thoſe improve- 
ments and attainments, which gave her, and them in 
her, a diſtinction that cauſed it to be faid, that when 
ſhe was out of the family, it was conſidered but as a 


common family (b). She was moreover a Country 


Lady; and, as we have ſeen in Miſs Howe's character 
of her (c), took great delight in rural and houſchold 
employmeats ; though qualified to adorn the brighteſt 


It muſt be confeſſed, that we are not to look for 
Clarifſa's among the conflant frequenters of Ranelagh 
and V auxball, nor among thoſe who may be called 
Daughters of the Card-table, If we do, the character 
of our Heroine may then indeed be juſtly thought not 
only improbable, but unattainable. But we have nei- 
ther room in this place, nor inclination, to purſue a 
fubjeR ſo invidious. We quit it therefore, after we 
have repeated, that we know there are ſome, and we 

there are many, in the Britiſh dominions [ or they 


are hardly any-where in the European world] who, 


as far as occaſion has called upon them to exert the 


have reached the perfections of a Clar 


| | (0) See Vol. IV. p. 74. (5) See Vol. VII. p. 299. See allo her 
Mother's praiſes of her to Mrs, Norton, Vol, I. p. 260. (c) See Vol. 


Having 


like humble and modeft, yet fleady and 47 ul, virtues, | 
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Having thus briefly taken notice of the moſt mate- 
rial objections that have been made to different parts 
of this Hiſtory, it is hoped we may be allowed to add, 
That had we thought ourſelves at liberty to give co- 
pies of ſome of the many Letters that have been writ- 
ten on the other fide of the queſtion, that is to ſay, in 
approbation of the Cataſtrophe, and of the general 
Conduct and Execution of the work, by ſome of the 
moſt eminent judges of compoſition in every branch 
of Literature; moſt of what has been written in this 
Poftſcript might have been ſpared. 

But as the principal objection with many has Jain 
againſt the length of the piece, we ſhall add to what 
we have faid above on that ſubject, in the words of 
one of thoſe eminent writefs : * That, , in the Hi- 
© ſtory before us, it ſhall be found, that the Spirit is 
* duly diffuſed throughout; that the characters are va- 
© rious and natural; well diſtinguiſhed and uniformly 
© ſupported and maintained: I there be a variety in- 
© cidents (ſufficient to excite Attention, and thoſe ſo 
conducted, as to keep the Reader always awake; 
© the Length then muſt add proportionably to the 
© pleafure that every Perſon of Taſte receives from a 
* well-drawn Picture of Nature. But where the con- 
© trary of all theſe qualities ſhock the underſtanding, 
© the extravagant performance will be judged tedious, 
though no longer than a Fairy-Talc.” | 
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IF. mid their round of pleaſure, to convey 
An uſeful Leſſon to the Young and Gay; 

To ſwell their eyes with pearly drops, and ſhare, . 
With Cards and Dreſs, the converſe of the Fair 
If, with the boaſted Bards of Claſſic Age, 
Th” attention of the Learned to engage, 
And in the bofom of the Rake to raiſe 
A tender, ſocial Feeling—merit praiſe 20G 
The Gay, the Fair, the Learn'd, ev'n Rakes, agree 
20 give that hon to Nature, Truth, and Thee. 


* -T peaked now to Harlowe: Place, we view 
Thy matchleſs Maid her godlike taſks purſue; 
Viſit the Sick or Needy, and beſtow 

Drugs to relieve, or words to ſoften woe; 
Or, with the pious Lewen, hear her ſoar 
Heights unattain'd by female minds before. 
Then to her Ivy-Bow'r ſhe pleas'd retires, 
And with light touch the trembling keys inſpires ; 
While wakeful Philomel no more complains, 

But raptur'd, liſtens to hes ſweeter ſtrains. 


Now 
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Now (direful contraſt!) in each gloomy ſhade 
Behold a pitying Swain, or weeping Maid! 
And hark! with ſullen ſwing, the tolling bell 
Proclaims that loſs which language fails to tell, 
In awful filence ſoen a ſight appears, 
That points their ſorrows, and renews their tears & 
For, lo! far-black'ning all the verdant meads, 
With flaw parade, the fun'ral pomp proceeds: 
Methinks en now I hear the encumber'd ground, 
And pavement, echo with a rumbling ſound ; 
And ſee the ſervants tearful eyes declare 


With ſpeaking look, The herſe, the herſe is r 


But, O thou Siſter of Clariſſa's heart, 
Can I the anguiſh of thy ſoul impart, 
When, from your chariot flown with breathleſs hafte, 
Her clay-cold form, yet beauteous, you embrac'd ; 
And cry'd with heaving ſobs, and broken ſtrains, + 
Aretheſe--are theſe--my much-loy'd Friend's Remains? 
Then view each Harlowe- Face; remorſe, deſpair, - 
And ſelf-condemning grief, are pictur'd there. 
Now firſt the Brother feels, with guilty ſighs, 
Fraternal paſſions in his boſom riſe : ' 


By ſhame and ſorrow equally oppreſt, | 

The Siſter wrings her hands, and beats her breaſt. 
With ftreaming eyes, too late, the Mother blames 
Her tame ſubmiſſion to the tyrant James : 

Ev'n he, the gloomy Father, o'er the herſe 
Laments his Raſhneſs, and recalls his Curſe. 

And thus each Parent, who, with haughty ſway, 
Expects his child to tremble and obey ; 

Who hopes his pow'r by rigour to maintain, 
And meanly worſhips at the ſhrine of gain; _ 
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Shall mourn his error, and, repenting, own, 
That Bliſs can neꝰ er depend on wealth alone. 
Riches may charm, and Pageantry invite: 

But what are theſe, unleſs the minds ade} 


Drive then inſatiate Av'rice from your breaft, 
Nar think a Solmes can make Clariſſa bleſt. 


And you, ye Fair, the wiſh of ey'ry beart, 
Tho' grac'd by Nature, and adorn'd by Art, 
Tho' ſprightly Youth its vernal bloom beſtow, 
And on your cheeks the bluſh of Beauty glow, 
Here ſee how ſoon thoſe roſes of a day, 
Nipt by a froſt, fade, wither, and decay ! 
Nor Youth nor Beauty could Clariſſa fave, 
 Snatch'd to an early, not untimely grave. 
But ſtill her own unſhaken Innocence, 
Spotleſs and pure, unconſcious of offence, 


In the dread hour of death her boſom warm'd 


With more than manly courage, and diſarm'd 
The grieſly king: In vain the tyrant try'd 
His awful terrors—for ſhe ſmil'd and dy'd. 


- You too, ye Libertines, who idly jeft 


With Virtue wrong'd, and Innocence diſtreſt: 
Who vainly boaſt of what ſhould be your ſhame, 


And triumph in the wreck of female fame; 


Be warn'd, like Belford, and behold, with dread, 
The Hand of Vengeance hov'ring o'er your bead! 


If not; in Belton's Agonies you view 
What dying horrors are reſerv d for you. 


In vain ev'n Lovelace, healthy, young, and gay, 


By Nature form d to pleaſe, 


* 
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| Try'd from himſelf, by change of place, to run : 
For that intruder, Thought, he could not ſhun. 
Taſteleſs were all the pleaſures that he view'd ' | © © 
In foreign courts ; for Conscience ſtill purſu d: 
The loſt Clariſſa each ſucceeding night, | 
In ftarry garment, ſwims before his ſight ; 

Nor eaſe by day her ſhrill complaints afford, 
But far more deeply wound than Morden's ſword. 


O if a Sage had thus on Attic plains 
Improv'd at once and charm'd the lining ſwains ; © 
Had he, with matchleſs energy of thought, 
Great Truths like theſe in antient Athens taught ; 
On fam'd llyſſus“ banks in Parian ſtone | 
His breathing Buſt conſpicuous wodld have ſhone ; 
Ev'n Plato, in Lyceum's awful ſhade, | 
Th' inſtructive page with tranſport had ſurvey'd ; 
And own'd its author to have well ſupply'd 
The place his Laws to Homer's ſelf deny'd (a). 


(a) By the Laws of Plato's ideal Commonwealth, Homer was de- 
ny d a place there, on account of the bad tendency of the morals he 
aſcribes to his Gods and Heroes, © But (ſays the Philoſopher) as it 
« is fitting that every degree of merit ſhould have. its proper reward, 
pour fragrant oil on the poet's head, and crown him with a woollen 


«* wreath, and then baniſh him to ſome other city.“ Plato de Re- 
pub, lb, 3. 
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 MXVi1I. Colonel Morden, To Mr. Belford. The Will read. What 
paſſed on the occaſion. 


XXIX. Belford, To Lord M. Aprechende a vindictive AR 
from the Colonel, Defires that Mr. Lovelace may be prevailed on 

do take a tour. 

XXX. Miſs Mountague. In Anſwer. 

r tothe exvcithen if the Lady's 

Will, and other matters. Subſtance of a Letter from Mr. Belford 

to Mr. Hickman; of Mr. Hickman's Anſwer; and of a Letter 

from Miſs Howe to Mr. Belford, p.119—122. 


The Lady's poſthumous Letter to Mr. Lovelace, p. 122. 
KXXI. Lovelace, To Belford. Deſcribing his delirium as dawning 


into ſenſe and recolleQion. All is conicience and horror with him, 


- he ſays. A deſcription of his mifery at its height. 

XXXII. From the ſame. Revokes his laſt Letter, as aſhamed of it, 
Yet breaks into fits and farts, and is ready to go back again. Why, 
he aſks, did bis Mother bring bim up ts know no controul ? His heart 
— — ef ade hoes, Dreads the return of 
his malady. Makes an effort to forget all. | 

XXXIII. From the ſame. Is preparing to leave the kingdom. His 
route. Seaſonable warnings, tho delivered in a ludicrons manner, on 


Belford's reſolutionto reform. Complainsthat he has been firangely 


kept in the dark of late, Demands 2 opy of the Lady 6. Wül. 
XXXIV. Belford, To Lovelace. Juſtice likely to overtake his inſtru- 
ment Tomlinſon. On what occafion. The wretched man's re- 
morſe on the Lady's account. Belford urges Lovelace to go abroad 
for his health. Anſwers very ſerioufly to the warnings he gives 
him. Amiable ſcheme for the conduct of his future life. 


Xxxv. Lovelace, To Belford. Pities Tomlinſon. Finds that he is 
dead in priſon. Happy that he lived not to be hanged. Why. Neo 


8 be drawn vim 1. Endeavours 

to defend himſelf by a whimfical 9 which he puts between A, 
a miſer, and B, a thief. 

XXXVI. From the ſame. Ridicules him on the ſcheme of life be has 
drawn out for himſelf, In bis manner gives Be'ford ſome further 
cautions and warnings, Reproaches him for not ſaving the Lady. 
A breach of confidence in ſome cafes is more excuſeable than to 
keep a ſecret. Raillies him on his perſon and air, on his Cu 

Charlotte, and the Widow Lovick. 

 XXXVI1. Mr. Belferd, To Colonel Morden. On u declaration he had 
heard be had made of taking vengeance of Mr. Lovelace, His ar- 
_ guments with him on that ſubject from various topics. 

XXXVIII. The Lady's poftbumout Letter to ber Couſin Morden. Con- 
_ taining arguments againſt DUzLLING, as well with regard to her 
particular caſe, as in general, R 
s, | ; 


_— 
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XXXIX. Colinel Morden, To Mr. In anſwer to his pleas 
againſt avenging his Couſin. He paints in very ftrong colours the 
grief and diftreſs of the whole family on the loſs of a child, whoſe 
character and excellencics rife upon them to their torment. | 

XL. From the ſame, Further particulars relating to the execution of 

on the Lady's Will, Gives his thoughts of womens friendſhips in gene- 

ral; of that of Miſs Howe, and his Couſin, in particular. An earl; 
babit of familiar Letter writing, how improving. Cenſures Miſs 

» Howe for her behaviour to Mr. Hickman, Mr. Hickman's good _ 

+4 ebaraFer. Caution to Parents who defire to preſerve their Children's 2 

ON  veneration for them. Mr. Hickman, unknown to Miſs Howe, puts 

1 himſelf and equipage in mourning for Clariſſa. Her lively turn p 

upon him on that occaſion, What he, the Colonel, expects from 
the generoſity of Miſs Howe in relation to Mr, Hickman, Weak- 

8 neſs of ſuch as are afraid of making their Laſt Wills, 

, XLI. Belford, To Miſs Howe. With copies of Clarifa's poſthumous 

Letters; and reſpectfully, as from Colonel Morden and himſelf, re- 

. minding her of her performing her part of her dear friend's laſt de- 

by fires in making ore of the moſt ceſerving men in England bappy. In- 

t ſeorms her of the delirium of Lovelace, in order to move her compaſ- 

F ſion for him, and of the dreadful death of Sinclair and Tomlinſon. 


XIII. Miſe Howe, To Mr. Beiford. Obiervations on the Letters and 


* 
- 


* 


: ſubjects he communicates to her. She promiſes another Letter in 
t anſwer to his and Colonel Morden's call upon her in Mr. Hickman's 
1 favour. Applauds the Colonel for purchaſing her beloved friend's 

jewels in order te preſent them to Miſs Dolly Hervey. 9 
5 XLIII. From the ſame. She accounts for, tho* not defends, her treat- 


ment of Mr. Hickman. She owns, that he is a man worthy of a 
ö better choice ; that ſhe values no man more than him; and aſſures 
| Mr. Belford and the Colonel, that her endeayours ſhall not be 
| wanting to make him happy. | | e 
XLIV. Mr. Belfard, To Miſi Howe, A Letter full of grateful ac- 
knowlegements for the favour of hers, & Fan 2 
XLV. Led M. To My. Belford. Acquainting him with his Kinſ- i 
man's ſetting out for London, in order to embark, Wiſhes him to | 
prevent a meeting between him and Mr. Morden. | 
- XLVI, Mr. Belford, To Lord M. Has had a viſit from Mr, Love- 
lace. What paſſed between them on the occafion, Has an inter- 
view with Colonel Morden. | | 
XLVII. From the ſame. Juſt returned from attending Mr, Lovelace 
part of his way towards Dover. Their ſolemn parting, 
XLVIII. From the ſame, An account of what paſſed between himſelf 
and Colonel Morden at their next meeting. Their affectionate 
parting. „ ²˙ 4 CY x7 O — 
XLIX. Miſs Howe, To Mr. Belford, Gives, at his requeſt, the cha- 
racter of her beloved friend at large; and an account of the particu» 
" tar diftribution of ber time in the twenty-four hours of the natural day. N 
L. Lovelace, To Belford, from Paris. Conſcience the conqueror ß 
ſouls. He cannot run away from his refleftions. He deſires a par- 
ticular account of all that has paſſed fince * a2 
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I. Belford, To Lovelace, Anſwers him as to all the particulars he 


II. Lovelace, To Has received a Letter from Joſeph Leman 

who, he ſays, is confrience ridden) to inform h:m; that Colonel 

orden reſolves ts have bis will bim. He cannot bear to be 

he” ent He will write to the Colonel to' know his purpoſe. 

He cannot get off his regrets on axeet.of the tae Lids fo tbe 
blood of bim. 

EL Belford, To Lovelace. It would be matter of ſerious reflection 
to him, he ſays, if that very Leman, who bad been bis machine, 
| ould be the inflrument of bis fall. | 

Liv. Lovelace, To Belford. Has written to the Colonel to know his 
intention: But yet in ſuch a manner that he may handſomely avo d 
- caking it as a challenge; tb in the like caſe be owns that be bim ſelf 

fſpould not, Copy of his Letter to the Colonel. 

LV. Lovelace, To Belford. He is now in his way to Trent, in order 

to meet Colonel Morden. He is ſure of victory; but will not, if 

- he can help it, out of regard to the memory of Clariſſa, kill the 

- Colonel, - 

EVI. From the ſame. Interview with Colonel Morden. To-morrow, 


1 he, is the day, that will, in all probability, ſend either one or 
two ghoſts to attend the Manes of my Clariſſa. He doubts not to 


give the Colonel his life, or his death ; and to be able, by next 
morning Eleven, to write all the particulars. 

EVII. Tux Issur or THE Doz. 

ConcLrvs10N, 

en. 


— _. 8 F _— 


—— — — nn 


Tux ColleQion of Sentiments nd Moral RefleQions extracted deus 
the preceding Hiſlory, being printed with thoſe collected from 
the Hiſtories of Pamela and Sir Charles Grandi ſon in a ſingle vo- 
tame, are omitted in this edition, as they appear in that to 
greater advantage, wrought, as they are, into the Practice of the 
reſpective CharaQers, and all together making a Thevry uſeful 

the more as it is portable) to the Youth of both Sexes, as 


Lale for their condul in every Ration of Lis 
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